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JOHN STUART MILL! 


T would be difficult to specify a 
more rapid change in the public 
mind, ora more startling collapse 
of reputation, than took place within 
a few weeks after the death of 
John Stuart Mill. The suddenness 
of the event left no time for reflec- 
tion. The press, with almost un- 
broken unanimity, rang forth his 
praises: the pulpit struck in: the 
working men were told that they 
had lost the best friend they ever 
had, although he did call them habi- 
tual liars: all the strong-minded 
women whom he had encouraged to 
shake off the iron yoke of the male 
* sex, were in tears: the chorus was 
swelled by all who hoped to make 
political capital or gain credit for 
intellectual pursuits by applauding 
him; and it went forth through 
the whole length and breadth of the 
land that the most profound and 
original thinker, the finest writer, 
the purest moralist, the greatest 
philosopher the existing generation 
had seen, was taken from us. Omne 
ignotum pro magnifico ; and nosooner 
was a Memorial suggested than 
distinguished men of all parties 
hastened to inscribe their names on 
the Committee formed to do him 
honour. 

In times when the canonisation 
of saints was carried on most 
swimmingly, the ‘ Avvocato del 
Diabolo’ was allowed a hearing; 
and to propose a man for a public 
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monument would commonly be con- 
sidered a challenge to all comers to 
contest the validity of his claim. It 
was not so in this instance. The 
mildest protest was met by clamour 
or abuse: not so much as a qualify- 
ing remark was to be allowed ; and 
accusations were raised of disturb- 
ing the ashes of the dead by the 
very persons who were shouting, 
waving banners, and blowing trum- 
pets over his grave. 

This could not and did not last. 
The unparalleled audacity of the at- 
tempt to put down discussion dis- 
gusted even those who had no wish 
to take part in it. People began to 
ask who the real originators of this 
supposed national movement were. 
The answer was unsatisfactory ; and 
a reaction ensued. 

All who co-operate in the erection 
of a monument to a writer must be 
supposed to share his convictions 
(at least the most important), and 
to desire the confirmation of his 
authority, the spread of his infiu- 
ence, the universal recognition of 
his principles. When we are deal- 
ing with a teacher of morality, 
intellectual eminence cannot be ac- 
cepted as a title to public honours 
apart from its employment and its 
tendencies. 

Now, how many of the noblemen 
and statesmen wholent their names 
to the Mill Memorial Committee 
agreed in his convictions or desired 
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the recognition of his principles ? 
Nay, how many of them knew what 
his convictions or principles were, 
or could boast even a moderate ac- 
quaintance with his writings? One 
of them, the most eminent, had the 
manliness and moral courage to 
admit his error. Mr. Gladstone 
withdrew his name as soon as he 
had satisfied himself on the point ; 
and although others, equally mis- 
taken in the first instance, held on 
for consistency’s sake, the crucial 
test had been applied: there were 
no fresh recruits to boast of ; and 
it is pretty generally agreed that, if 
the Committee had been formed 
after full knowledge instead of 
being hurried up in a moment of 
factitious enthusiasm, hardly a name 
not belonging to a limited school or 
clique would have been found on it. 

f it had been formed after the 
publication of the Autobiography, its 
composition would have been still 
more restricted and less choice; 
though here again an attempt has 
been made to pass off as a model of 
philosophic candour a book which is 
undoubtedly defaced by a great deal 
of calm and concentrated although 
unconscious egotism. We can find 
no traces of the glowing philan- 
thropy, the warm expansive nature, 
of which we had heard so much. 
All touches of natural affection 
have been sedulously kept under or 
suppressed : his brothers and sisters 
are only mentioned as annoyances 
or checks to progress: his mother 
is never mentioned at all; and the 
light in which he regarded his father 
not unfrequently recalls the scene 
which the monstrous creation of in 
Frankenstein reproaches his creator 
with having formed him in a man- 
ner to unfit him for happiness or 
utility. 

Mill has his periods of self-depre- 
ciation and despondency, but the 
general toneis one of conscious supe- 
riority, which we are far from saying 
he was not fully entitled to assume. 
The avowed objects of the bookare to 
leave ‘some record of an education 
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which was unusual and remarkable ;’ 
and to make some acknowledgment 
of the debts which his ‘intellectual 
and moral development owes toother 
persons,’ more or less eminent. ‘ The 
reader,’ he says, ‘ whom these things 
do not interest, has only himself to 
blame if he reads farther, and I do 
not desire any other indulgence from 
him than that of bearing in mind, 
that for him these pages were not 
written.’ Where is the reader 
whom these things do not interest ? 
What cultivated man of any class 
will not be glad to learn the 
history of a mind like his—un- 
doubtedly a mind of a very high 
order—from the only person who 
could fully and faithfully lay bare the 
sources of its weakness and its 
strength? We hailed the Autobio- 
graphy of John Stuart Mill as we 
should have hailed the Confessions 
of Rousseau ; and the men had points 
in common although their cha- 
racters were essentially distinct. 
Both were fanatics in the cause of 
human progress, and both, from 
mistaken philanthropy, did an in- 
finity of harm. 

Mill, the father, lays down in his 
Essay on Education, that ‘the early 
sequences to which we are accus- 
tomed form the primary habits, 
and that the primary habits are the 
fundamental character of the man. 
The consequence is most important, 
for it follows that as soon as the 
infant, or rather the embryo, begins 
to feel, the character begins to be 
formed, and that the habits which 
are then contracted are the most per- 
vading and operative of all.’ It was 
in conformity with this doctrine that 
he conducted the education of his 
son,who was taughtGreek at soearly 
an age that he has no remembrance 
of the time, but has been told that it 
was when he was three years old. 
He faintly remembers going through 
isop’s Fables and the Anabasis. 
He learnt no Latin till his eighth 
year; having then already read a 
number of Greek prose authors, in- 
cluding the whole or parts of Hero- 
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dotus, Xenophon, Diogenes Laer- 
tius, Lucian, and Isocrates, In 1813 
(he was born in May 1806) he read 
the first six Dialogues (in the com- 
mon arrangement) of Plato, from the 
Euthyphron to the Thestetus in- 
clusive: ‘ which last dialogue, I ven- 
ture to think, would have been better 
omitted, as it was totally .* 
sible I should understand it. But 
my father, in all his teaching, de- 
manded of me not only the utmost 
that I could do, but much that I 
could by no possibility have done.’ 

From 1810 to 1813 (from four 
years of age to seven) he read and 
made notes on Hume, Gibbon, Ro- 
bertson, Watson, Plutarch, Burnet, 
Millar, Mosheim, besides books of 
travels and books of amusement, 
including the Arabian Nights, Don 
Quixote, and Miss Edgeworth’s 
Popular Tales. In his eighth year, 
the same in which he began learn- 
ing Latin, he made his ‘ first com- 
mencement’ in the Greek poets with 
the Iliad: and in the course of the 
next four years, among the Latin 
books which he remembers read- 
ing were the Bucolics of Virgil and 
the first six books of the A/neid ; all 
Horace, except the Epodes; the 
Fables of Pheedrus ; several books of 
Livy; all Sallust ; a considerable part 
of Ovid’s Metamorphoses; some plays 
of Terence; several of the Orations 
of Cicero, and his letters to Atticus. 
In Greek: the Iliad and Odyssey 
through; one or two plays of So- 
phocles, Euripides, and Aristopha- 
nes; all Thucydides; the Hellenics 
of Xenophon; a great part of De- 
mosthenes, Auschines, and Lysias; 
Theocritus ; Anacreon; part of the 
Anthology; a little of Dionysius; 
several books of Polybius, and Aris- 
totle’s Rhetoric. All these, Greek 
and Latin, were read as task books, 
in which he was rigidly examined 
by his father. 


During the same years I learnt: elementary 
geometry and algebra thoroughly, the dif- 
ferential calculus, and other portions of the 
higher mathematics far from thoroughly : 
for my father, not having kept up this part 
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of his early acquired knowledge, could not 
spare time to qualify himself for removing 
my difficulties, and left me to deal with 
them, with little other aid than that of 
books: while Iwas continually incurring his 
displeasure by my inability to solve difficult 
for which he did not see that I 
had not the necessary previous knowledge. 


What he calls his private read- 
ing included most of the best Eng- 
lish poets: Shakespeare (whom his 
father was wont to run down), 
Milton, Goldsmith, Burns, Gray, 
Cowper, Dryden, Scott, Campbell, 
&c. He never composed at all 
in Greek, even in prose, and but 
little in Latin. His father had no 
liking for longs and shorts. The 
verses he was required to write 
were English—for two reasons: 
one, ‘that some things could be 
expressed better and more forcibly 
in verse than prose;’ the other, 
‘that people in general attached 
more value to verse than it deserved, 
and the power of writing it was, on 
this account, worth acquiring.’ The 
answer to both may be given in the 
words of Horace : 


Mediocribus esse poetis 
Non Dii, non homines, nor concessere 
columne. 


‘In a subsequent stage of boy- 
hood,’ he adds, ‘ when these exer- 
cises had ceased to be compulsory, 
like most youthful writers I wrote 
tragedies.’ During this part of his 
childhood, one of his greatest amuse- 
ments was experimental science: 
he was never so wrapt up in any 
book as in Joyce’s Scientific Dia- 
logues, and he absolutely devoured 
treatises on chemistry. From about 
the age of twelve he entered into 
amore advanced course; ‘in which 
the main object was no longer the 
aids and appliances of thought, but 
the thoughts themselves.’ They 
commenced with logic, in which he 
began at once with the Organon, 
and read it to the Analytics inclu- 
sive; then the whole or part of 
several Latin treatises on the scho- 
lastic logic, and the Computatio sive 
Logica of Hobbes. 
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I know of nothing, in miy education, to 
which I thihk myselfmore indebted fér 
whatever capacity of thinking I have at- 
tained. The first intellectual operation in 
which I arrived at ‘any proficiency, was 
dissecting a bad argument, and. finding in 
what part the fallacy lay: and though 
whatever capacity of this sort I attained, 
was due to the fact. that it was an intellec- 
tual exercise in which I was most persever- 
ingly dried by my father, yet it is also 
true that the school: logic, and the mental 
habits acquired in studying it, were among 
the principal instruments of this drilling. 
I am persuaded that nothing, in modern 
education, tends so much, when properly 
used, to form exact thinkers, who attach a 
precise meaning to words and propositions, 
and are not imposed on by vague, loose, or 
ambiguous terms. The boasted influence 
of mathematical studies is nothing to it; 
for in mathematical processes, none of the 
real difficulties of correct ratiocination 
occur, It is also a study peculiarly adapted 
to an early stage in the education of philo- 
sophical students, since it does not presup- 
pose the slow process of acquiring, by 
experience and reflection, valuable thoughts 
of their own. 


During this time he read, with 
the aid of his father’s comments, 
Demosthenes, Plato (the most im- 
portant dialogues), Tacitus, Juvenal, 
and Quintilian. A book, he says, 
which contributed largely to his 
education in the best sense of the 
term, was his father’s History of 
India, published in the beginning 
of 1818. He calls it one of the most 
instructive histories ever written, 
and ‘one of the books from which 
most benefit may be derived by a 
mind in the course of making up 
its opinions.’ Yet in the same page 
he accurately describes it as ‘ satu- 
rated with the opinions and modes 
of judgment of a democratic radi- 
ealism then regarded as extreme ; 
and ‘treating with a severity, at 
that time most unusual, the English 
Constitution, the English law, and 
all parties and classes who possessed 
any considerable influence in the 
country.’ This is the book which 
contributed largely to his education 
(he thinks) in the best sense of 
the term, and others may think 
the worst. | He was taken through 
a complete course of political eco- 
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nomy in 1819. ‘At this point con- 
cluded what can properly be called 
my lessons: when I was about four- 
teen I left England for more than a 
year; and after my return, though 
my studies went on under my 
father’s general direction, he was 
no longer my schoolmaster. I shall 
therefore pause here, and turn back 
to matters of a more general na- 
ture connected with the part of my 
life and education included in the 
preceding reminiscences.’ 

Aftercalling attention to the extra- 
ordinary amount of knowledge which 
he had been compelled to acquire in 
childhood, and remarking that the 
result of the experiment shows the 
ease with which this may be done, 
he proceeds : 

If I had been by nature extremely quick 
of apprehension, or had possessed a very 
accurate and retentive memory, or were of 
a remarkably active and energetic charac- 
ter, the trial would not be conclusive; but 
in all these natural gifts I am rather below 
than above par; what I could do, could 
assuredly be done by any boy or girl of 
average capacity and healthy physical 
constitution: and if I have accomplished 
anything, I owe it, among other fortunate 
circumstances, to the fact that, through the 
early training bestowed on me by my father, 
I started, I may fairly say, with an adyan- 
tage of a quarter of a century over my 
contemporaries. 

This is an astounding passage ; 
and if, in the maturity of manhood, 
after careful self-examination, he 
honestly thought himself rather be- 
low par in the natural gifts he speci- 
fies, this is only one proof amongst 
many of how extremely ill-qualified 
he was to form just estimates of man- 
kind. Why, if he really understood 
or remembered a tithe of what was 
dunned into him, he must have 
been a miracle of quickness of appre- 
hension and retentiveness. Nay, 
had he not been most exceptionally 
endowed, his intellect would have 
been dwarfed and stunted at start- 
ing, and the chances are that his 
brain would have been hopelessly 
crushed down by the heterogeneous 
masses heaped upon it. Far from 
believing that his early training 
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gave him the advantage of a quarter 
of a century over his contemporaries, 
the utmost we can admit is that it 
enabled him, whilst yet a boy, to 
talk and write like a man. Our 
firm. conviction is that, as a man 
amongst men, he lay under grave 
disadvantages by reason of it, and 
that he would have done far better 
if the qualities of head and heart 
born with him had been allowed to 
ripen unforeed. With his quarter 
of a century start, and his sustained 
habits of application, he should 
have continued a quarter of a cen- 
tury ahead, But did he? Could 
he stand a moment’s comparison, as 
regards soundscholarship and varied 
knowledge, with Macaulay, George 
Cornewall Lewis, or Grote ? 

One can hardly read without a 
smile that one of the evils of early 
proficiency which his father most 
anxiously and . most. successfully 
guarded.against was self-conceit. 

My state of mind was not humility, but 
neither was it arrogance.’ I never thought 
of saying to myself, I am, or I can do, so 
and so. I neither estimated myself highly 
nor lowly: I did not estimate myself at all. 
If I thought’ anything about myself, it was 
that I was rather backward in my studies, 
since I always found myself so, in compari- 
son with what my father expected from me. 
I assert this with confidence, though it was 
not the impression of various persons who 
saw me in my childhood. They, as I have 
since found, thought me greatly and dis- 
agreeably self-conceited ; probably because 
I was disputatious, and did not scruple to 
give direct contradictions to things which I 
heard said. 

That his only standard was what 
his father expected of him, is ex- 
plained by his being carefully kept 
from intercourse with other boys. 
He knew nothing of their mental 
condition, their habits, or their 
bodily exercises, ‘The education 
which my father gave me, was in 
itself much more fitted for training 
me to know than to do.’ It was 
more fitted for training him to know 
than to think, to feel, to judge. But 
his was a nature that could never 
be utterly spoilt.’ 

The second chapter is’ headed: 
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‘Moral Influences in. Early Youth. 
My Father’s Character and Opi- 
nions.’ It begins by a frank con- 
fession that he was brought up 
without any religious belief what- 
ever, in the ordinary acceptation of 
the term. His father, originally in- 
tended for the Scotch Church, had, 
after many struggles, yielded to the 
conviction that, concerning the 
origin of things, nothing whatever 
can be known. ‘This is the only 
correct statement of his opinion ; 
for dogmatic atheism he looked upon 
as absurd ; as most of those, whom 
the world has considered Atheists, 
have always done.’ Surely some 
exception should be made for the 
eighteenth-century French atheists. 
The elder Mill strongly disapproved 
of all systems of religion on moral 
still more than on _ intellectual 
grounds. 


I have a hundred times heard him say, 
that all ages and nations have répresented 
their gods as wicked, in a constantly in- 
creasing progression, that mankind have 
gone on adding trait after trait till they 
reached the most perfect conception of 
wickedness which the human mind can 
devise, and have called this God, and pros- 
trated themselves before it. This ne plus 
ultra of wickedness he considered to be 
embodied in what is commonly presented 
to mankind as the creed of Christianity. 
Think (he used to say) of a being who 
would make a Hell—who would create the 
human race with the infallible foreknow- 
ledge, and therefore with the intention, that 
the great majority of them were to be con- 
signed to horrible and everlasting torment. 
The time, I believe, is drawing near when 
this dreadful conception of an object of 
worship will be no longer identified with 
Christianity ; and when all persons, with 
any sense of moral good and evil, will look 
upon it with the same indignation with 
which my father regarded it. 


Of course, on the vitally impor- 
tant points, the son was carefully 
indoctrinated with the opinions of 
the father. 


I am thus one of the very few examples, 
in this country, of one who has, not thrown 
off religious belief, but never had it: I grew 
up in a negative state with regard toit. I 
looked upon the modern exactly as I did 
upon the ancient religion, as something 
which-in no way concerned me.’ It did not 
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seem to me more strange that English 
people should believe what I did not, than 
that the men I read of in Herodotus should 
have done s0. 


This point in his early education 
had incidentally one bad conse- 
quence, to which he calls attention. 
In giving him an opinion contrary 
to that of the world, his father 
thought it necessary to give it as 
one which could not prudently be 
avowed to the world ; and thereby, 
whenever religion was discussed in 
his presence by others (as fortu- 
nately it seldom was), placed him 
in the painful alternative of avowal 
or hypocrisy. The marked advance 
in liberty of discussion and tolera- 
tion has been such that few men, he 
thinks, of his father’s intellect and 
public spirit, holding with such 
intensity of conviction as he did un- 
popular opinions on religion, ‘or 
on any other of the great subjects 
of thonght,’ would now either prac- 
tise or inculcate the withholding of 
them from the world; and such 
avowals, he suggests, would be 
eminently useful in putting an end 
at once and for ever to the vulgar 
prejudice that any bad qualities 
either of mind or head are connected 
with unbelief. 


The world would be astonished if it 
knew how great a proportion of its brightest 
ornaments—of those most distinguished 
even in popular estimation for wisdom and 
virtue—are complete sceptics in religion; 
many of them refraining from avowal, less 
from personal considerations, than from a 
conscientious, though now in my opinion a 
most mistaken apprehension, lest by speak- 
ing out what would tend to weaken existing 
beliefs, and by consequence (as they sup- 
pose) existing restraints, they should do 

arm instead of good. 


Superior men who have dropped 
from belief into unbelief or doubt, 
have this marked advantage over 
one who never had any religion or 
religious sentiment at all. They 
can better understand and allow 
for a believer’s state of mind and 
the influence of faith. He has a 
chord of sympathy the less. They 
also will be found more thoroughly 
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imbued with the spirit of the sacred / 
writings, considered merely as un- 
inspired compositions abounding in 
ary and thought. 

is father’s moral convictions, 
wholly dissevered from religion, 
were very much of the character of 
those of the Greek philosophers, and 
were delivered with the force and 
decision which characterised all that 
came from him. ‘In his personal 
qualities the Stoic predominated. 
His standard of morals was Epi- 
curean, inasmuch as it was utilita- 
rian, taking as the exclusive test 
of right and wrong, the tendency 
of actions to produce pleasure or 

ain.’ 

The professed object of this chap- 
ter being to specify those opinions 
or doctrines of the father which 
exercised the most marked influence 
ou the character and career of the 
son, there is one which should on 
no account have been passed over. 
It is thus stated in the Quarterly 
Review for July, p. 200 :— 

Mill the elder (James) was full of what 
we should call the fanaticism of Malthu- 
sianism ; to such a degree that he risked 
his own fairly-earned . reputation with 
decent people, and involved in the like 
discreditable danger the youth of his son, 
by running a Malay muck against what he 
called the ‘superstitions of the nursery’ 
with regard to sexual relations, and giving 
the impulse to a sort of shameless propa- 
ganda of prescriptions for artificially check- 
ing population, 


With our present notions of this 
propaganda, it is difficult to under- 
stand how so many people of intel- 
lectual mark and fair repute for 
decency came to be engaged in it for 
a series of years; Bentham, Place, 
and the two Mills being among 
the most active, especially from 
1826 to 1830, both years included. 
The theory is alluded to in James 
Mill’s Elements of Political Eco- 
nomy, and distinctly recommended 
in the article ‘Colony,’ contributed 
by him to the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica: another proof of how 
little the generation to which it was 
first addressed were shocked by it. 
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Owing to circumstances on which 
it is unnecessary to dwell, John 
Stuart Mill’s part in this affair ob- 
tained an undue notoriety; he was 
embalmed in verse as the chief actor 
in it by the most popular poet of 
the day,? and the theory has ever 
since been constantly associated 
with his name. Jt has been made 
the basis of several works on ‘ Soci- 
ology,’ or ‘Social Science.’ There 
is one, first published in 1854, 
which has gone through ten edi- 
tions, and been translated into 
French and German. The moito 
on the title-page is taken from 
John Stuart Mill; and it contains 
a section made up of extracts 
from his Political Economy, brought 
together to prove that the book, 
on the essential point, is in ac- 
cordance with his views. This is 
not the plain or logical interpreta- 
tion; but he certainly uses language 
leading to a most mischievous per- 
versionof hisauthority. Why should 
he go beating about the bush, or 
talk of being prevented by ‘spurious 
delicacy’ from speaking out, if the 
only checks to population he meant 
to recommend were themoral checks 
of Malthus; celibacy, continence, 
and self-restraint ?3 

There is a practical compendium 
of the Prescriptions, price 1d., with 
the same motto. These publications 
are strongly recommended to the 
working class by their organs in 
the press; and it would be strange 
if John Stuart Mill never heard of 
them. At all events, he should 
have placed his matured convictions 
on the subject beyond a doubt. 

We revert to this propaganda 
theory as placing in the strongest 
light the all-pervading defects of 
the Mill Philosophy : its shallowness, 
its want of insight into the real na- 
ture of things, its hard unsympa- 
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without eliciting denial or explanation. 






for Low Wages further considered.’ 


John Stuart Mill, 


Ode to the Goddess Ceres and Ode to the Sublime Porte; forming part of 
Odes on Cash, Corn, and Catholics, first published in 1828, and republished amongst 
his works. The subject was revived, under circumstances of great notoriety, in 1846-48 
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thising materialism. These propa- 
gandists thought of nothing but 
checking population. They did not 
see that they were simultaneously 
demoralising the people: that they 
were employing means which might 
lead (as physiologists areagreed they 
have led in France) to the physical 
as well as moral degeneracy of the 
race. They actually thought it a 
sufficient vindication to assert that 
their broad sheets (flung down 
areas !) were only addressed to mar- - 
ried people; and they never could 
be made to see that, assuming this 
absurd and impracticable restriction 
to have been carried out, the essen- 
tial objection to their doctrines 
would remain as strong as ever. 
Next to his father’s teaching and 
opinions, his father’s friends and 
intimate associates contributed most 
to the formation of Mill’s mind; 
and foremost amongst these stands 
Bentham, who, with all his crotchets 
and eccentricities, has exercised a 
more extended and more beneficial 
influence on British legislation than 
any other writer or thinker of his ge- 
neration—not excepting Brougham, 
who carried out the principles of law 
reform which Bentham had evolved : 


From 1814 to 1817 Mr. Bentham lived 
during half of each year at Ford Abbey, in 
Somersetshire (or rather in a part of Devon- 
shire surrounded by Somersetshire), which 
intervals I had the advantage of passing at 
that place. This sojourn was, I think, an 
important circumstance in my education. 
Nothing contributes more to nourish eleva- 
tion of sentiments in a people, than the 
large and free character of their habitations. 
The middle-age architecture, the baronial 
hall, and the spacious and lofty rooms, of 
this fine old place, so unlike the mean and 
cramped externals of English middle-class: 
life, gave the sentiment of a larger and 
freer existence, and were to me a sort of 
poetic cultivation, aided also by the cha- 
racter of the grounds in which the Abbey 
stood; which were riant and secluded, um- 





* See Principles of Political Economy, Vol. I. Book ii. Chap. xiii.: ‘The Remedies 
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brageous, and full of the sound of falling 
waters, 


This may be cited in favour of 
Coleridge’s doctrine, when he recom- 
mended an attorney to take a house 
in the Close of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral in order to expand his mind by 
the constant contemplation of a 
large and fine object. Inthe spring 
of 1820, Mill went on a six months’ 
visit to Bentham’s brother, the 
general, in the South of France, 
and stayed a year. 


During this residence in France I acquired 
a familiar knowledge of the French lan- 
guage, and acquaintance with the ordinary 
French literature ; I took lessons in various 
bodily exercises, in none of which however 
I made any proficiency; and at Montpellier 
I attended the excellent winter courses of 
lectures at the Faculté des Sciences, those 
of M. Anglada on chemistry, of M. Provengai 
on zoology, and of a very accomplished re- 
presentative of the eighteenth-century meta- 
physics, M. Gergonne, on logic, under the 
name of Philosophy of the Sciences. Lalso 
went through a course of the higher mathe- 
matics under the private tuition of M. 
Lenthéric, a professor at the Lycée of 
Montpellier. But the greatest, perhaps, of 
the many advantages which I owed to this 
episode in my education, was that of having 
breathed, for a whole year, the free and 
genial atmosphere of Continental life. 


On his return in July 1821, he 
found his father just finishing forthe 
press his Elements of Political Eco- 
nomy, and was set to perform an exer- 
cise on the manuscripts which Mr. 
Bentham practised on all his own 
writings, making what he called 
‘marginal contents :’ ashort abstract 
of every paragraph, to enable the 
writer more easily to judge of and 
improve the order of the ideas, and 
the general character of the exposi- 
tion. Inthe course of the following 
winter he read Roman law with 
Mr. John Austin; and in the sum- 
mer of 1822, he wrote his first 
argumentative essay, of which he 
remembers very little except that 
it was an attack on what he re- 
garded ‘as the aristocratic preju- 
dice, that the rich were, or were 
likely tobe, superior in moral 
qualities to the poor.’ He must 
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have modified this opinion in after- 
life, for in his Thoughts on Parlia- 
mentary Reform he says that the 
higher classes do not lie, and that 
the lower are mostly habitual liars, 
although ashamed of it. 

He names Mr. John Austin and Mr. 
Grote as the two friends of his father 
from whom he derived most benefit, 
and pays a just tribute tothe moral 
and intellectual eminence of each. 
He also struck up an intimacy with 
Charles Austin, a man of powerful 
intellect and. great acquirements, 
through whom he became acquainted 
with Hyde and Charles Villiers, 
Strutt (Lord Belper), Romilly (Lord), 
and various others who subsequently 
figured in literature or politics. To 
his list of friends were subsequently 
added Eyton Tooke, William Ellis, 
George Graham, Roebuck, Frederick 
Maurice, and John Stirling, to whom 
(he says) he became more attached 
than to any other man. 

The Westminster Review, to which 
he largely contributed, was started 
in April 1824. After pointing out 
some glaring errors in manage- 
ment, he says: ‘ Meanwhile, .how- 
ever, the Review made considerable 
noise in the world, and gave a 
recognised status, in the arena of 
opinion and discussion, to the 
Benthamic type. of Radicalism, out 
of. all. proportion to the number of 
its adherents, and to the personal 
merits and abilities, at that time, of 
most of those who could be reckoned 
among them.’ 

What is here said of the organ of 
the Philosophical Radicals is equally 
true of themselves. They made a 
noise in the world out of all pro- 
portion to their real -strength or 
influence. All. the great. Liberal 
measures, passed in their or our 
time, would have been passed just 
the same if they had never existed : 
Catholic Emancipation, the Reform 
Bill of 1832, Law Reform in all its 
branches, the Repeal of the Corn 
Laws, and Free-trade. They were 
like flies on the surface of the 
wheel, while the real motive power 
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came from a public which they had 
rather repelled than enlightened, 
and was guided by practical poli- 
ticians like Lord Grey, Brougham, 
and Peel, or by men of energy and 
action like Cobden and Bright. 
The insignificance into which they 
soon fell as a party, made more 
remarkable by the individual emi- 
nence of some, was incidentally 
shown by Mrs. Grote, and is placed 
in broad relief by this Autobio- 
graphy. They required ‘a great 
political leader ’—voila tout : 


Such a leader there would have been, if 
my father had been in Parliament. For 
want of such a man, the instructed Radicals 
sank into a mere Cété Gauche of the Whig 
party. With a keen, and as I now think, 
an exaggerated sense of the possibilities 
which were open to the Radicals if they 
made even ordinary exertion for their 
opinions, I laboured from this time till 
1839, both by personal influence with some 
of them, and by writings, ¢o put ideas into 
their heads, and purpose into their hearts. 
I did some good with Charles Buller, and 
some with Sir William Molesworth; both 
of whom did valuable service, but were un- 
happily cut off almost in the beginning of 
their usefulness. On the whole, however, 
my attempt was vain. To have had a 
chance of succeeding in it, required a dif- 
ferent position from mine. It was a task 
only for one who, being himself in Parlia- 
ment, could have mixed with the Radical 
members in daily consultation, could himself 
have taken the initiative, and instead of 
urging others to lead, could have summoned 
them to follow. 


James Mill had no one quality of 
a leader, but fixedness of purpose 
and strength of will. He was the 
most unpractical and impracticable 
of men, as may be collected from 
his Hssay on. Jurisprudence, or 
his Essay on Government, which 
even the son is compelled to give 
up as based upon utterly untenable 
grounds. As for Charles Buller 
and Sir William Molesworth, they 
did valuable service in exact. pro- 
portion as they broke loose from 
philosophic leading-strings or de- 
parted from the programme drawn 
up for them by the Mills. 

The courses of reading and dis- 
cussion which Mill and his associates 
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underwent by way of mental train- 
ing are described in the animated 
pages of Mrs. Grote ; and we cannot 
afford space for his curious episode 
of the London Debating Society. 
But we must pause a momnt on 
the chapter entitled ‘A Crisis in 
my Mental History—one Stage 
Onward.’ 


I was in a dull state of nerves, such as 
everybody is occasionally liable to; unsus- 
ceptible to enjoyment or pleasurable excite- 
ment; one of those moods when what is 
pleasure at other times, becomes insipid or 
indifferent ; the state, I should think, in 
which converts to Methodism usually are, 
when smitten by their first ‘conviction of 
sin. In this frame of mind it oceurred to 
me to put the question directly to myself: 
‘Suppose that all your objects in life were 
realised ; that all the changes in institutions 
and opinions which youare looking forward 
to, could be completely effected at this very 
instant: would this be a great joy and 
happiness to you?’ And an irrepressible 
self-consciousness distinctly answered, ‘No! 
At this my heart sank within me: the 
whole foundation on which my life was 
constructed fell down. All my happiness 
was to have been found in the continual 
pursuit of this end. The end had ceased 
to charm, and how could there ever again 
be any interest in the means? I seemed to 
have nothing left to live for. 


He fell into a state of dejection 
which lasted for months. He carried 
it into all companies, into all occupa- 
tions. For some months the cloud 
seemed to grow thicker and thicker. 
He found no relief in books, and 
expected none from sympathy. His 
father (his Frankenstein) was the last 
person to whom he thought: of look- 
ing for help. ‘My education, which 
was wholly his work, had been con- 
ducted without any regard to the 
possibility of its ending in this re- 
sult ; and I saw no use in giving him 
the pain of thinking that his plans 
had failed, when the failure was pro- 
bably irremediable, and, at allevents, 
beyond the power of his remedies.’ 

He came to the conclusion that 
he was miserable because the whole 
course of his intellectual cultivation 
had made precocious and premature 
analysis the inveterate habit of his 
mind. He could enjoy nothing till 
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it was proved to be a rational source 
of enjoyment. The process by which 
he sought happiness was— 


Like following life in creatures we dissect, 
We lose it in the moment we detect. 


His case was not so rare as he sup- 
poses. His mind had been over- 
strained as well as warped, and 
needed rest. Goethe has depicted 
Faust in an analogons state of feel- 
ing : ‘I no longer fancy I know any- 
thing worth knowing: I no longer 
fancy I could teach anything to 
better and convert mankind.’ Faust 
is brought back toa better frame of 
mind by the Easter Hymn and the 
ringing of church bells : Mill is re- 
lieved by a passage in Marmontel’s 
Memoirs, which moves him to tears, 
and proves to him that he was not 
a stock or a stone. The moral he 
drew from the crisis was sound: 
‘The maintenance of a due balance 
among the faculties, now seemed to 
me of primary importance. The 
cultivation of the feelings became 
one of the cardinal points in my 
ethical and philosophical creed. 
And my thoughts and inclinations 
turned in an increasing degree to- 
wards whatever seemed capable of 
being instrumental to that object.’ 

Unluckily he did not maintain 
the due balance. He ran off into 
the opposite extreme, and suffered 
feeling to overcome judgment to an 
extent almost unparalleled in the 
history of mind; at least of a mind 
like his. 

After stating that his first intro- 
duction to the lady who, ‘after a 
friendship of twenty years, consented 
to become his wife,’ was in 1830, 
when he was in his twenty-fifth and 
she in her twenty-third year, he 
proceeds : 

Although it was years after my introduc- 
tion to Mrs. Taylor before my acquaintance 
with her became at all intimate or confiden- 
tial, I very soon felt her to be the most ad- 
mirable person I had ever known. .. . 

Up to the time when I first saw her, her 
rich and powerful nature had chiefly un- 
folded itself according to the received type 
of feminine genius. To her outer circle she 
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was a beauty and a wit, with an air of 
natural distinction, felt by all who ap- 
proached her: to the inner, a woman of 
deep and strong feeling, of penetrating and 
intuitive intelligence, and of an eminently 
meditative and poetic nature. Married at 
an early age, to a most upright, brave, and 
honourable man, of liberal opinions and 
good education, but without the intellectual 
or artistic tastes which would have made 
him a companion for her, though a steady 
and affectionate friend, for whom she had 
true esteem and the strongest affection 
through life, and whom she most deeply 
lamented when dead; shut out by the 
social disabilities of women from any ade- 
quate exercise of her highest faculties in 
action on the world without; her life was 
one of inward meditation, varied by familiar 
intercourse with a small circle of friends, of 
whom one only (long since deceased) was a 
person of genius, or of capacities of feeling 
or intellect kindred with her own, but all 
had more or less of alliance with her in 
sentiments and opinious. . .. . 

In general spiritual characteristics, as 
well as in temperament and organisation, I 
have often compared her, as she was at this 
time, to Shelley: but in thought and in intel- 
lect, Shelly, so far as his powers were 
developed in his short life, was but a child 
compared with what she ultimately became. 
Alike in the highest regions of speculation 
and in the smaller practical concerns of 
daily life, her mind was the same perfect 
instrument, piercing to the very heart and 
marrow of the matter; always seizing the 
essential idea or principle, 


Speaking in a preceding passage 
of Carlyle, he says : 

I never presumed to judge him with any 
definiteness, until he was interpreted to me 
by one greatly the superior of us both—who 
was more a poet than he, and more a thinker 
than I—whose own mind and nature in- 
cluded his, and infinitely more. 

In the Dedication of his work 
On Iiberty to ‘ her beloved and de- 
plored memory,’ he speaks of ‘her 
all but unrivalled wisdom.’ 

Now, if the faculty of reasoning 
had not been completely suspended 
for the nonce, he would have re- 
flected whether there ever was a 
woman intellectually superior to 
Shelley, Carlyle, and himself; he 
would have observed, or asked, how 
she struck others; and by a simple 
process of self-examination he would 
have discovered that he was the 
victim of an extravagant delusion ; 
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in other words, over head and ears 
in love. “A little of his old habit of 
analysis might further have revealed 
to him that, Narcissus-like, he was 
admiring the reflected image of his 
own mindin hers. It is wonderful 
how wise a man may come to think 
a pretty and clever woman who 
uniformly appreciates him as he 
thinks he deserves to be appre- 
ciated. 

Mirabel tells Millamant : ‘ Beauty 
is the Jover’s gift: ’tis he bestows 
your charms.’ So it would seem is 
genius: ’tis the lover by whom all 
but perfect wisdom is bestowed. 

He may well call this a crisis, a 
turning point. Hic se via findit in 
ambas. Hercules between Virtueand 
Vice, Garrick between Tragedy and 
Comedy, Telemachus between Men- 
tor and Calypso, are faint types of 
John Stuart Mill between the stern 
image of his departed father and the 
living breathing image by his side. 
After a brief struggle the feminine 
influence overcame the masculine ; 
and the wheels of the ‘reasoning 
machine,’ as he calls himself at one 
period, revolved at the bidding of 
the sentimental socialist. But the 
harder and softer elements of his 
character never blended; they rose 
to the surface alternately ; and hence 
much of the subsequent incoherence 
of his opinions and his life. 

It has been suggested half in 
earnest that when you are bent on 
doing anything wrong, you should 
begin by convincing yourself that it 
is wrong ; because then, though you 
are guilty of the transgression, you 
retain your principles unimpaired. 
John Stuart Mill took the opposite 
line. Finding it agreeable, or use- 
ful to his mental development, to 
live a good deal with a married 
woman, he proves to his own entire 
satisfaction that all the required 
arrangements must be right. ‘A 


person of high intellect should never 
go into unintellectual society unless 
he can enter it as an apostle.’ 
Granted this proposition, it follows 
that the number of those whose 
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society he voluntarily sought must 
have been small : 


Among these, the principal was the in- 
comparable friend of whom I have already 
spoken, At this period she lived mostly 
with one young daughter, in a quiet part of 
the country, and only occasionally in town, 
with her first husband, Mr. Taylor. I 
visited her equally in both places ; and was 
greatly indebted to the strength of charac- 
ter which enabled her to disregard the false 
interpretations liable to be put on the fre- 
quency of my visits to her while living 
generally apart from Mr. Taylor, and on 
our occasionally travelling together, though 
in all other respects our conduct during 
those years gave not the slightest ground 
for any other supposition than the true one, 
that our relation to each other at that time 
was one of strong affection and confidential 
intimacy only. For though we did not con- 
sider the ordinances of society binding on a 
subject so entirely personal, we did feel 
bound that our conduct should be such as 
in no degree to bring discredit on her 
husband, nor therefore on herself. 


The German poet Biirger, best 
known in England by his Leonora, 
was one day crossed by a lovely 
vision which haunted him. He met 
her (as he thought) soon afterwards 
in society, proposed, was accepted, 
and had just affixed his signature to 
the marriage contract after going 
through the religious ceremony, 
when behind his bridehe saw another 
vision, a younger and lovelier one, in 
the shape of her sister, who was in 
fact the real object of his day-dream 
and (he felt) the sole mistress of his 
heart. He frankly told his wife how 
the mistake had arisen. She at once 
resolved on the abdication of her 
rights ; and the final arrangement 
was that all three should keep house 
together ; the married sister retain- 
ing that title in the eye of the world, 
and being to all other intents and 
purposes the sister-in-law. 

As this arrangement saved ap- 
pearances, Biirger might plausibly 
maintain that the subject was entire- 
ly personal, although we do not see 
why Mill, who did not save appear- 
ances, should claim exemption from 
the ‘ordinances of society’ on the 
mere strength of his assurance that 
the connection was purely Platonic ; 
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an assurance we readily accept from 
him, although it is a matter of 
course, indeed almost a point of 
honour,’ in such cases. But what 
would -be the ordinary presumption 
from such a mode of life as he de- 
cribes ? What would be the infer- 
ence of the Divorce Court, if the 
husband proved restive? What 
would be the verdict of society, who- 
ther the husband assented or not ? 

Le Mari, la Femme et V Amant 
are a recognised trio in France, 
where ‘the husband has been defined 
as wne espece de parapluie social; but 
his sheltering powers are more 
limited in this country; and if he 
is resolved on sacrificing his own 
happiness to his wife’s, he should 
imitate the hero in Georges Sand’s 
novel, who, finding his wife’s 
affections irrecoverably engaged to 
another, manages to free her by roll- 
ing into a Swiss glacier in such a 
manner as to exclude all suspicion 
of suicide.‘ 

Then, it is surely taking a de- 
grading view of the marriage vow 
to interpret it as leaving the wife 
unfettered except as to the disposal 
of her person. Can it be seriously 
contended that, so long as she re- 
mains chaste, she may lavish her 
best affections on a male friend, 
make him her main object in life, 
feel and think with him till (as we 
shall presently find) their hearts and 
minds are blendediinto one—that 
she may do all this without doing 
anything which can affect her own or 
her husband’s reputation, anything 
which can be deemed a fair subject 
of censure or complaint in any 
quarter? Wecan concede much to 
intellectual eminence, but we cannot 
go along with it to this extent : 


Tis too absurd—'tis weakness, shame, 
This low prostration before Fame— 
This casting down beneath the car 

Of Idols, whatsoe’er they are, 


4 It is right to add that, according to the 
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Life’s purest, holiest decencies, 
To be career’d o’er, as they please.$ 


After mentioning his marriage to 
this lady, in July 1849, he goes 
on to state that notonly during the 
years of their married life, bnt 
during many of the years of con- 
fidential friendship which preceded, 
all his published writings were as 
much her work as his; for, if he 
more frequently held the pen, she 
contributed the best and greater 
portion of the thoughts. We quote 
verbatim his account of her share 
in the composition of his books : 


The first of my books in which her share 
was conspicuous was the Principles of 
Political Economy. The System of Logic 
owed little to her except in the minuter 
matters of composition, in which respect my 
writings, both great and small, have largely 
benefited by her accurate and clear-sighted 
criticism. The chapter of the Politica? 
Economy which has had a greater influence 
on opinion than all the rest, that on ‘The 
Probable Future of the Labouring Classes,’ 
is entirely due to her: in the first draft of 
the book, that chapter did not exist. 


Those parts of my writings, and especially 
of the Political Economy, which contem- 
plate possibilities in, the future such as, 
when affirmed by socialists, have in general 
been fiercely denied by political economists, 
would, but for her, either have been ‘absent; 
or the suggestions would have been made 
much more timidly and in a more qualified 
form. But while, she thus rendered me 
bolder in speculation on human affairs, her 
practical turn of mind, and her almost un- 
erring estimate of practical obstacles, ' re- 
pressed in me all tendencies 'that were 
really visionary. 


The Liberty was more directly and 
literally our joint production than anything 
elsé- which bears my name, for there was 
not a sentence of it which was not several 
times gone through by us together, turned 
over in many ways, and carefully weeded 
of any faults, either in thought or expres- 


sion, that we detected in it. It is in con- 
sequence of this that, although it never 
underwent her final revision, it far surpasses, 
as a mere specimen.of composition, anything 
which has proceeded from me either. before 


concurrent testimoiiy of his friends, Mr. 


Taylor strongly disapproved the intimacy; that, indeed, it embittered the latter years 
of his life,—a fact of which Mill could not have been ignorant. 


* Moore. Rhymes on the Road.- A Visit 
Madame de Warens. 


to the House where Rousseau lived with 
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or since, With regard to the thoughts, it 
is difficult to identify any particular part 
or element as being more hers than all the 
rest. The whole mode of thinking of which 
the book was the expression, was emphati- 
cally hers. 


He may not have meant it, but 
when he tells us that this lady’s 
intellect—the finest, richest, and 
most nicely balanced that it is pos- 
sible to conceive—had beén working 
in complete harmony with his own, 
he paid himself a somewhat exalted 
compliment, and fully justified an 
expectation that their joint pro- 
ductions would transcend anything 
that had proceeded from his or any 
other unassisted pen. We cannot 
say that we entertained any such 
expectation, and we should have 
been miserably disappointed if we 
had. What he wrote under her 
influence, or supposed influence, 
strikes us to be mostly that which 
had better have been left unwritten, 
and what he wrote independently 
of her to be that on which his 
reputation will eventually be based. 

Clearness of perception was the 
best quality of his mind, and the 
most successful part of his edu- 
cation was the logical and dialec- 
tical: the training by which he 
was taught the use and value of 
language, much as Mephistopheles 
taught the Student: ‘ Generall 
speaking, stick to words: you will 
then pass through the safe gate 
into the temple of certainty. Dis- 
putes may be admirably carried 
on with words: a system may be 
built with words: words form a ca- 
pital subject of belief.’ He conse- 
quently became an admirable (if not 
- original) writer on mental philoso- 
phy, a most lucid exponent of a psy- 
chological system, an excellent guide 
through a metaphysical maze, a 
formidable detector of the flaws in 
an involved chain of abstract rea- 
soning. If asked for the most fa- 
vourable specimens of his compo- 
sition, his discriminating admirers 
would name his System of Logic, 
his Essays on Positivism, or his 
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Examination of Sir William Ha- 
milton’s Philosophy. They would 
not name, except for style, the 
works in which he deals with 
(what Bacon calls) ‘ subjects im- 
mersed in matter,’ subjects re- 
quiring knowledge of mankind, or 
any of those social or political ques- 
tions which he undertook at the 
suggestion of his wife. 
is incapacity for treating these 
is shown by his vacillation, by his 
want of any firm standing-ground. 
His mind was alweys in a transition, 
not always in an improving or 
progressive, state. New lights were 
constantly breaking upon him, be- 
cause, having no insight into the 
nature of things, he was satisfied 
with proximate causes and proxi- 
mate results. He had no sooner 
set up an idol than he knocked it 
down; no sooner propounded an 
opinion than he changed or modi- 
fied it. There were moods in which 
he was equally dissatisfied with his 
father, with Bentham, and with 
Comte. Speaking of the socialistic 
opinions which he advanced under 
female training, he says: ‘In the 
Principles of Political Economy these 
opinions were promulgated, less 
clearly and fully in the first edition, 
rather more so in the second, and 
quite unequivocally in the third.’ 
The reason for the change was that 
the first edition had been. printed 
before the French Revolution of 
1848, ‘after which the public mind 
became more open to the reception 
of novelties in opinion, and doc- 
trines appeared moderate which 
would have been thought very 
startling a short time before.’ Did 
they thereby become more sound ? 
Speaking of his work on Sir 
William Hamilton, one of the ablest 
he ever produced, he says: ‘As I 
advanced in my task, the damage 
to Sir W. Hamilton’s reputation 
became greater than I at first ex- 
pected, through the most incredible 
multitude of inconsistencies which 
showed themselves on comparing 
different passages with one another.’ 
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Did it never occur to him that his 
own reputation might suffer from a 
similar cause, when a comparison 
should be instituted between the 
ever-varying phases of his mind? 
He might be proved from his own 
words or writings to be either a 
Democrat or an Aristocrat, a Con- 
servative or a Radical, an Owenite 
or an anti-Owenite. One while it 
was the numerical majority and then 
again the enlightened minority that 
was torule. He supported ballot 
when it was making little way even 
under the able advocacy of Mr. 
Grote: he turned against it when, 
with the assent of most thinking 
politicians, it passed into law. It 
is difficult to recognise the author 
of the Considerations on Representa- 
tive Government, in the man who 
appealed to the masses on subjects 
they were least fitted to understand, 
in the language of the demagogue. 
At one of the last meetings he at- 
tended, a meeting called to promote 
reforms in the tenure of landed 
property and the laws relating to 
it, he met the charge of exciting the 
passions of the people, by saying 
that he came there for the express 
purpose of exciting them, because, 
until they were excited to the extent 
of alarming the proprietary classes, 
there was little or no chance of the 
needed reforms being brought about. 

In his Political Economy he lays 
down that landed property stands 
on a different footing from other 
property: that no sort of sacred- 
ness attaches to it; and that the 
claim of the landowners is alto- 
gether subordinate to the general 
policy of the State. The corollary 
from this proposition, which he 
attended public meetings to pro- 
pound, was that the ‘unearned in- 
crement’ at least should be appro- 
priated for public purposes; in other 
words, confiscated. Now let any- 
one consider the gross injustice and 
hopelessly impracticable character 
of such a scheme, Its attraction 
for the populace consisted in its 
being the virtual confiscation of the 
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estates of the great landowners, if it 
did not lead direct to Communism ; 
but in reality it would ruinously 
affect both great and small. Wher- 
ever a new line of transit has been 
opened by railway or canal, wher- 
ever a new industry has sprung up, 
or any given district has become a 
place of fashionable resort, there 
must be an ‘unearned increment’ 
to be valued and paid over to the 
State. As regards the present, 
most landed proprietors would be 
reduced to ruin by such a call; as 
regards the future, no one would 
care to improve, hardly to cultivate, 
at the risk of having a Government 
actuary upon his back. But the 
wild absurdity of the scheme is self- 
evident; and it is only worth con- 
sidering as one illustration amongst 
many of the utter incapacity of the 
propounder to grapple with practi- 
cal legislation or the real business 
of life. 

It would seem from a passage in 
the Autobiography that he latterly 
inclined to the Proudhon doctrine 
of property in general : 

Their (the St. Simonian) criticisms on 
the common doctrines of Liberalism seemed 
to me full of important truth ; and it was 
partly by their writings that my eyes were 
opened to the very limited and temporary 
value of the old political economy, which 
assumes private property and inheritance 
as indefeasible facts, and freedom of pro- 
duction and exchange as the dernier mot of 
social improvement. 


It strikes us that the new political 
economy, that which should not 
assume private property and in- 
heritance as indefeasible facts, would 
resemble a system of theology which 
should not assume the existence of a 
God. 

His ignorance of what has been 
going on around him while he was 
living in strict seclusion, is shown 
by his book On Liberty (rendered 
eminently attractive by the style), 
intended as a kind of philosophic 
text-book of a single truth: ‘the 
importance to man and society of a 
large variety in types of character, 
and of giving full freedom to human 
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nature to expand itself in innumer- 
able and conflicting directions.’ But 
who or what contracts that variety 
farther than it is inevitably and 
(we think) beneficially contracted by 
the progress of civilisation and in- 
creased facilities of intercourse, 
which, by rubbing people against 
each other, have smoothed away 
singularities and eccentricities? If 
we have fewer originals—such as 
figure in Every Man in his Hu- 
mour, or such as the Spectator 
loved to draw—is not their compa- 
rative rarity amply compensated by 
the greater prevalence of reason, 
good sense, and self-restraint? It 
is rather the disturbing rush of sen- 
sations, than the numbing feeling of 
monotony, in modern life, that in- 
spires the wish to fly to some isle 
in the ‘ shining Orient :’ 

There methinks would be enjoyment more 

than in this march of mind, 
In the steamship, in the railway, in the 
thoughts that shake mankind. 

We all remember the reply of the 
man in the lunatic asylum to the 
enquiries of a friend: ‘I thought 
the world mad ; they thought me 
mad, and being the stronger party, 
they shut me up.’ Mill would have 
taken for granted that the world 
were wrong, and have let him out. 
The lunatics are to him (what the 
galley slaves were to Don Quixote) 
the objects of his warmest com- 
miseration. In his eyes they are 
most of them simply persons 
given to eccentricity, or haply 
men of — in puzzling ad- 
vance of their contemporaries. 
Woe to those who can be accused 
‘either of doing what nobody does, 
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or of not doing what everybody 
does.’ Whoever, not possessing rank 
or title, allows himself much of that 
indulgence, is in peril of a commis- 
sion de lunatico, and of having his 
property taken from him and given 
to his relations. Evidence which 
Mill terms frightful and contemptible 
‘is laid before the jury as evidence 
of insanity, and often with success : 
the jurors being little, if at all, less 
vulgar and ignorant than the wit- 
nesses ; while the judges, with that 
extraordinary want of knowledge 
of human nature and life which 
continually astonishes us in English 
lawyers, often help to mislead them.’ 
English lawyers may certainly re- 
turn the compliment. When people, 
won by his air of candour and ami- 
ability, talk of Mill’s fairness as a 
controversialist, tney forget how 
invariably he overstates his case. 
Then, again, what wholesome 
freedom to expand itself is now 
denied to human nature in this 
country, whatever may have been 
the case thirty or forty years ago? 
unless, indeed, as may be inferred 
from the context, it be a valuable 
and inherent right of human nature 
to annoy modest women or pious 
people by exposing indecent prints 
in a shop-window, or chalking blas- 
phemous sentences on a gate-post.® 
He says.that ‘the law of England 
on the subject of the press is as 
servile at this day (1864) as it was 
in the time of the Tudors,’ and, of 
course, in the time of the Stuarts 
and the Star-chamber. This is one 
of the flashy appeals to popular 
ignorance that he mistakes for 
philosophy. All enactments that can 


® The real gravamen of the case (Pooley’s), first brought before the public by Buckle 


in this Magazine, on which Mill lays so much stress, was the spirit of the pro- 


secution and the excessive disproportion of the punishment to the offence. The sen- 
tence was twenty-one months’ imprisonment. The man became a declared lunatic before 
many months, and at the time of the commission of the offence was little removed 
from lunacy. As to two other cases specified by Mill—Mr. Holyoake’s exclusion from 
the jury-box on the ground of his avowed disbelief in religion, and consequent re- 
fusal to be sworn, is not an intolerable oppression. But we certainly think that the 
mundane penalties on perjury would be a sufficient restraint on witnesses whether they 
believed in a future state or not. 
38 
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be called servile have been repealed ; 
and the common law, from its very 
nature, must depend on the manner 
of its administration. The utterance 
of opinion is free enough in all con- 
science at this hour. There may 
remain an obsolete law or two which 
had better be swept away, but we 
know of no practical infringement 
on individual liberty of action which 
is not deemed necessary for the gene- 
ral welfare; although there might 
have been a few if Mill, and the 
fair companion who played Egeria 
to his Numa, had been allowed to 
carry out their views. 

In one of the sections of his 
Political Economy relating to the 
labouring classes, that in which the 
possible checks to population are 
discussed, we find :— 

If the opinion were once generally esta- 
blished among the labouring class, that their 
welfare required a due regulation of the 
numbers of families, the respectable and 
well-conducted of the body would conform 
to the ‘prescription, and only those would 
exempt themselves from it, who were in the 
habit of making light of social obligations 
generally; and it is then that a justifica- 
tion would exist for converting the moral 
obligation against bringing children into 
the world who are a burthen to the com- 
munity into a legal one: just as in many 
other cases of the progress of opinion, the 
law ends by enforcing against recalcitrant 
minorities obligations which to be useful 
must be general ; and which, from a sense 
of their utility, a large majority have volun- 
tarily consented to take upon themselves.’ 

It is declared premature to dis- 
cuss what legal measures would be 
best adapted to the emergency. We 
are therefore left in doubt whether 
a penalty was to be imposed for not 
conforming to the ‘ prescription,’ or 
whether a married couple were to 
be punished for every extra child 
which, after due warning, they 
should bring into the world. 

The same doctrine is advanced in 
the essay On Liberty along with an- 
other which equally illustrates his 
incapacity for seeing more-than one 
side of a question: ‘ The laws which, 
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in many countries on the Continent, 
forbid marriage unless the parties 
can show that they have the means 
of supporting a family, do not exceed 
the legitimate powers of the State: 
and whether such laws be expedient 
or not (a question mainly dependent 
on local circunistances and feelings), 
they are not objectionable as viola- 
tions of liberty.’ 

The tendency of such laws to 
multiply illegitimate children, equally 
burthensome to the community, 
never so much as enters his mind. 
The results in Bavaria are stated 
with unanswerable force by Mr. 
Edward Wilberforce.® ‘Servants,and 
all who depend on personal employ- 
ment, are perhaps the greatest suf- 
ferers. Ifyou enquire of the servants 
in Munich, you will find that almost 
every one is engaged to be married, 
and almost every female servant 
above a certain age has one or two 
children. One cook that I had was 
engaged eighteen years, and had two 
children out at nurse.’ An author 
quoted by him says: ‘While I am 
writing, my servant girl, aged 
fifteen, comes in dressed for a feast 
day, and says that her father and 
mother are to be married to-day, and 
she must henceforth be called by her 
father’s name. Twelve times her 
father’s application to marry was 
rejected.’ The prohibitory formali- 
ties required in France notoriously 
act in the same manner. 

Education, it seems, is another 
field in which individual liberty not 
only may, but ought to be, in- 
fringed: ‘The instrument for en- 
forcing the law could be no other 
than public examinations, extending 
to all children, and beginning at an 
early age. Anage might be fixed 
at which every child must be ex- 
amined, to ascertain if he (or she) 
is able to read. If a child proves 
unable, the father, unless he has some 
sufficient ground of excuse, might be 
subjected to a moderate fine, to be 


” Principles of Political Economy. People’s Edition, p. 229. 
* Social Life in Munich, London, 1863. Ch. xx. ‘ Laws of Marriage.’ 
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worked out, if nece , by his 
labour, and the child might be put 
to school at his expense. Once in 
every year the examination should 
be renewed, with a gradually ex- 
tending range of subjects, so as to 
make the universal acquisition, 
and, what is more, retention, of a 
certain minimum of general know- 
ledge virtually compulsory.’ 

An ingenious commentator has 
compared the position of the father 
under such a system to that of Sir 
Malachi Malagrowther, the whip- 
ping boy of James I.° As we have 
been assured that any boy or girl of 
average capacity might easily be 
taught the principal Greek and 
English prose classics, besides many 
other branches of knowledge, before 
attaining his or her eighth year, it 
follows that every father in compe- 
tent circumstances who does not 
educate his boys and girls up to 
this standard should be fined. 

‘The question,’ says Mill’s most 
formidable antagonist, ‘ how lar, 
ought the province of liberty to be, 
is really identical with this : in what 
respects must men influence each 
other if they want to attain the 
objects of life, and in what respects 
must they leave others uninfiu- 
enced ?’!® Surely influence is too 
mild a term when the question is 
when penal and prohibitory legisla- 
tion shall be put in force. After 
devoting our best attention to the 
essay On Liberty, especially to the 
concluding chapter entitled ‘Appli- 
cations,’ and straining all our facul- 
ties to arrive at some definite rule 
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or principle for determining when 
personal liberty should or should 
not be infringed, we can discover 
none, except that everybody should 
be compelled to do what the author, 
aided by ‘all but unrivalled wis- 
dom,’ deems right, and nobody al- 
lowed to do what he deems wrong. 

‘At first sight, indeed, it might 
seem as if Mr. Mill was fighting 
with a shadow; for liberty of philo- 
sophising is a postulate which, in 
general terms, everyone concedes. 
But when you come to fathom the 
real feelings which underlie this 
concession, you discover that almost 
every man makes it under reserves, 
which, though acting in silence, are 
not the less efficacious. Everyone 
has some dogmas which he cannot 
bear to hear advocated, and others 
which he will not allow to be con- 
troverted, in his presence.’ Mill 
himself is a striking illustration of 
this remark. Every attack on 
Christianity is to be encouraged ; 
but he denounces as ‘downright 
persecution’ the comments of the 
English press on Mormonism. 

The legal restraints on divorce 
are, in his and his wife’s judgment, 
grave and indefensibleinfringements 
on liberty. After quoting Wilhelm 
von Humboldt’s opinion that mar- 
riage should require nothing more 
than the will of either party to dis- 
solve it, he qualifies his assent by 
admitting that when a person, 
either by express promise or by con- 
duct, has encouraged another to 
build expectations, and arrange his 
or her plan of life accordingly, a 


® 4 Review of Mr. J. S. Mill’s Essay on Liberty, §c. §c. ByaLiberal. 1867. ‘He 
confesses to have once had a high opinion of him (Mill) as a writer and a philosopher, 
and, without reading for himself, taken for granted what others said about him.’ 
(Preface.) This is the common case. oe 

10 Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. By James Fitzjames Stephen, Q.C. London, 1873. 
An essay displaying the writer’s wonted facility and force. Soon after the Revolution 
of 1848, it became tho fashion for ladies to wear girdles with ‘Liberté, Egalité, 
Fraternité,’ worked in gold letters. The Duchess of N. appeared with only ‘ Egalité, 
Fraternité, and explained the omission thus: ‘J’ai supprimé la Liberté de peur qu’on 
n’en prenne.’ All Mr. Fitzjames Stephen’s sympathies would be with the Duchess, 

1 “The Minor Works of George Grote; with Critical Remarks, §c. By Alexander 
Bain. P. 289. This is a valuable and interesting book, enhancing, if possible, the 
very high estimate already formed of Mr. Grote. 
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new series of moral obligations arises 
which may possibly be overruled 
but cannot be ignored. Again, if 
third parties, namely children, have 
been called into existence, obliga- 
tions arise on the part of both 
husband and wife towards them. 

It does not follow, nor can I admit, that 
these obligations extend to requiring the 
fulfilment of the contract at all costs to the 
happiness of the reluctant parties; but 
they are a necessary element in the ques- 
tion; and even if, as Von Humboldt main- 
tains, they ought to make no difference in 
the egal freedom of the parties to release 
themselves from the engagement (and I do 
hold that they ought not to make much 
difference), they necessarily make a great 
difference in the moral freedom. A person 
is bound to take all these circumstances 
into account, before resolving on a step 
which may affect such important interests 
of others ; and if he does not allow proper 
weight to these interests, he is morally re- 
sponsible for the wrong. 

There are many men and women 
who would disregard the moral 
obligation if the legal obligation 
were withdrawn or materially weak- 
ened ; and according to the theory 
here propounded, there would and 
should be neither legal nor moral 
obligation in the way, if there was 
no child, and both parties agreed to 
separate. Now how long would the 
tie retain its sacredness or binding 
force, if it were liable to be set aside 
at the first growth of a new inclina- 
tion—the first feeling of satiety— 
the first discovery of a difference 
in taste or temper? How many 
* couples ever lived together for a 
series of years without intervals of 
struggle ; when it required all their 
firmness, all their consciousness of 
the true nature of their position, to 
bear and forbear, till the habit of 
mutual concession became a plea- 
sure? We cannot help fancying 
that many a love match would end 
within a year or two by the young 
couple humming in unison : 

With all my soul, then, let us part, 
Since both are anxious to be free, 
And I will send you home your heart 
If you will send back mine to me, 


We've had some happy hours together, 
But joy must often change his wing ; 
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And spring would be but gloomy weather, 
If we had nothing else but spring. 


Tennyson's model wife, Isabel, is 
described as having— 


The laws of marriage character’d in gold 
Upon the blanched tablets of her heart. 


The laws of marriage as settled by 
Mr. and Mrs. Mill would be hardly 
worthy of such a shrine. 

The English law of husband 
and wife, especially the entire 
merger of the woman’s rights of 
property, is undeniably open to 
amendment. But nothing short of 
entire subversion will satisfy Mill. 
Equality before the lawis not enough. 
To quote from the Autobiography : 
‘In proclaiming the perfect equality 
of men and women and an entirely 
new order of things in regard to 
their relations with one another, the 
St. Simonians, in common with 
Owen and Fourier, have entitled 
themselves to the grateful remem- 
brance of future generations.’ Im- 
proving, if possible, on the St. Si- 
monians—rather dangerous guides 
at all times—he has encouraged 
women to adopt a tone like that of 
the hen who should request the cock 
to take his turn at laying and hatch- 
ing, while she enacted the more 
agreeable part of crowing, strutting, 
and fighting. Till women can man- 
age to be relieved from maternity 
with the resulting cares and duties, 
there must be an insuperable bar to 
perfect equality between the sexes ; 
and vain, though ingenious, was 
Mill’s attempt (in his Subjection of 
Women, published in 1869) to meet 
the argument that no woman ever 
displayed the highest order of crea- 
tive genius in any branch of litera- 
ture, science, or the fine arts; not 
even in poetry, music, and painting, 
which require neither masculine 
education nor physical strength. 
There are no female Homers or 
Shakespeares; nofemale Raphaels or 
Michel Angelos ; no female Handels, 
Beethovens, or Mozarts. Place a 
list of the first-class women along- 
side of a list of the first-class men, 
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and it will be seen at a glance that 

the hero of Locksley Hall had some 

show of reason when he propounded 

his ungallant doctrine : 

Woman is the lesser man, and all thy pas- 
sions, matched with mine, 

Are as moonlight unto sunlight, and as 
water unto wine, 

Mill dwells with justifiable self- 
complacency on his short parlia- 
mentary career. His general manner 
made a highly favourable impres- 
sion. It was happily described by 
a very eminent lawyer as a mixture 
of modesty and authority. Occa- 
sionally, too, he gave proof of com- 
mendable independence of party, 
as in his very able speech on the 
seizure of enemies’ goods in neutral 
vessels. But his first vote in the 
House was in a minority of five; 
and he rarely lost an opportunity of 
exhibiting his predilection for ex- 
treme opinions of the most advanced 
sort. He absolutely takes credit 
for the course he pursued with the 
working men, who had resolved 
on a second meeting in the parks : 

It was the working men who held out, 
and so bent were they on their original 
scheme, that I was obliged to have recourse 
to les grands ae. I told them that a 
proceeding whic 
a collision with the military could only be 
justifiable on two conditions ; if the position 
of affairs had become such that a revolution 
was desirable, and if they thought themselves 
able to accomplish one. To this argument, 
after considerable discussion, they at last 
yielded: and I was able to inform Mr. 
Walpole that their intention was given up. 
I shall never forget the depth of his relief or 
the warmth of his expressions of gratitude. 

It was by flattering or humour- 
ing the larger public in this fashion, 
and (above all) by his socialistic 
views, that he attained his wide- 
spread popularity—in contradis- 
tinction to the well-earned reputa- 
tion he enjoyed in a select and 
limited circle. To add to this popu- 
larity, in the early part of 1859 (he 
states), in compliance with a wish 
frequently expressed to him by 
working men, he published, at con- 
siderable pecuniary sacrifices, cheap 
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People’s Editions of those of his writ- 
ings which seemed most likely to find 
readers among the working classes. 

The Grecian orator, when vehe- 
mently applauded by the multitude, 
turned round and asked, ‘Have I 
said anything very foolish?’ Mill 
might well have asked a similar 
question when he found his writings 
most popular with the least qualified 
class of readers, and himself the 
idol of meeting after meeting as- 
sembled to assert rights or promote 
movements at utter variance with 
his own well-understood doctrine of 
utility. What sound Liberals thought 
of his proceedings may be collected 
from the reluctant condemnation 
of Mr. Grote: 

I deeply regret the mischievous teaching 
of John Mill. He has abandoned the true 
principles of political economy. He seems 
to me to have a fanatical hatred against 
the rich, simply because they are rich. I 
verily believe he is doing more injury than 
any man in the present day by his attempt to 
confiscate property under the plea of the 
‘unearned increment’ of land, and by his 
other socialistic doctrines.'? 


No one could have said of him 
what was said of Lord Lyndhurst, 
that he had no rubbish in his head. 
Youthful errors fursooth! Why, we 
now know that he never had any- 
thing youthful about him at any 
time—except perhaps when, in an 
epicene fashion, he fell in love— 
and the worst and most mischievous 
of his errors were the last. In 
reference to the mixed merits and 
demerits of O’Connell, Lord Mel- 
bourne suggested that he should be 
hanged on the highest gallows, anda 
handsome monument erected to his 
eloquence and patriotism on the 
spot. Having regard to the man 
fine qualities of John Stuart Mills 
intellect, with their perversion, we 
think that, among the many pro- 
posed modes of doing honour to 
his memory, the best would be to 
endow a Mill Professorship for the 
delivery of an annual course of lec- 
tures against the noxious doctrines 
he has diffused. 





" Quarterly Review for July last, p. 136. 
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ST. NICOLAS OF TRANTI. 
By tHe Rev. 8. Barmnc-Gounp, M.A. 


HE life of this extraordinary man 
is given to us with much detail 
by two eye-witnesses of his doings. 
Bartholomew, a monk, who asso- 
ciated himself with Nicolas, tra- 
velled with him, admired, and after 
his death worshipped him, wrote one 
of these lives. He had heard from 
the lips of Nicolas the account of his 
childhood and youth, and he faith- 
fully recorded what he heard. There- 
fore Nicolas himself is our authority 
for all the earlier part of his history, 
whilst he was in Greece. For the 
latter part we have the testimony of 
Bartholomew, his companion night 
and day. 

Secondly, we have an account of 
the close of his strange career by a 
certain Adalfert of Trani, also an 
eye-witness of what he describes ; 
thus there is every reason for be- 
lieving that we have an authentic 
history of this man.! 

When the reader has perused his 
biography, if we are not much mis- 
taken, he will be filled with no little 
amazement to learn that this mad 
fellow, in whose career not one 
single edifying incident occurs, has 
been solemnly canonised by Papal 
bull and inserted by Papal authority 
in the Roman Martyrology. A rare 
book might be made on the curiosi- 
ties of the Roman Martyrology ; we 
have given one specimen of the 
saints whom the Roman Pontiffs 
have delighted to honour, in a fore- 
going number of Fraser’s Magazine, 
in the life of St. Symeon Salos. The 
life of St. Nicolas of Trani, if cer- 
tainly less scandalous, is also as 
certainly unedifying. 

Nicolas was the child of Greek 
parents, near the monastery of 


Sterium, founded by St. Luke the 
Stylite. His parents were poor 
labouring people, and the child was 
sent, at the age of eight, to guard 
sheep. About this time he took it 
into his head to cry incessantly, 
night and day, ‘Kyrie eleison!’ 
The mother scolded and beat him, 
thinking that she might have too 
much even of a good thing. But 
as he did not mend or vary his 
monotonous supplication when he 
had reached the age of twelve, she 
angrily bade him pack out of the 
house, and not come near her again 
till he had learned to keep his noisy 
cries to himself. 

The boy then ran away to the 
mountains, where he turned a she- 
bear out of her cave, and settled 
himself into it, living on roots 
and berries ; and climbing to dizzy 
heights, spent his days in yelling 
from the crags where scarce a 
goat could find a footing, ‘ Kyrie 
eleison !’ 

His clothes were torn to tatters, 
so that scarce a rag covered his 
nakedness, his feet were bare, and 
his hair grew long and ragged. 

The poor mother, becoming alarm- 
ed at his disappearance, offered a 
small sum of money to anyone who 
would find the boy and bring him 
home. The peasants of the village 
scattered themselves among the 
mountains, caught the run-away, 
and at the mother’s request took him 
to the monks of St, Luke’smonastery 
to have the devil exorcised out of 
him, for she believed he must be 
mad. But Nicolas in his cave had one 
night seen come to him an old man 
of venerable aspect, with long beard 
and white hair, stark naked,? who 





1 Both are published in the Acta Sanctorum for June, T. 1. pp, 237-260, with note® 
by Papebroeck, the Bollandist. 

?*Monachus aspectu venerabilis, barba prolixa, corpore nudus, capillis canus.’ 
old monk was St. Luke the Stylite, appearing in vision. 
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bade him be of good cheer, and pur- 
sue his admirable course of conduct. 
The monks of Sterium brought him 
into the church and endeavoured 
to exorcise the demon, first with 
prayers, and afterwards with kicks 
and blows. Nicolas rushed. from 
the gates of the church shriekifig, 
‘ Kyrie eleison!’ He was brought 
back and shut up in a tower, with a 
slab of stone against the door, to 
keep him in. During the night the 
sleep of the monks was broken by 
the muffled cries of ‘ Kyrie eleison !’ 
issuing from the old tower. A 
thunderstorm burst over the monas- 
tery at midnight,and Nicolas dashed 
thé door open, threw down the 
stone, and leaped forth, shouting 
between the thunder crashes, ‘ Kyrie 
eleison!’ The monks caught him, 
put shackles on his wrists, and 
thrust him into a cell. As they sat 
next day at their meal in the refec- 
tory, the door flew open, and in 
stalked Nicolas with the chains 
broken in his hands; he clashed 
them down on the table before their 
eyes, and shouted ‘ Kyrie eleison ! ’ 
till the rafters and walls shook 
again. The monks rose from table, 
and thrust him forth, whilst they 
proceeded with their meal. 

Nicolas ran to the church, 
scrambled up the walls—how no one 
knows ; his biographer Bartholomew 
thinks he must have swarmed up a 
sunbeam—reached the dome, and 
mounting to the apex, began to 
shout his supplication, ‘Kyrie 
eleison !’ 

In the meantime the monks had 
retired for their nap after dinner, 
when the reiterated cries from the 
top of the church cupola roused 
them and made sleep impossible. 
They came forth in great excite- 
ment. One, by order of the hegu- 
men, or abbot, took a stout stick, 
and ascending to the roof by a 


**Unus—eum gravi baculo ascendens ad eum, ipsum graviter ac dure cadens, de 
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spiral staircase, crawled after the 
boy, reached him, dislodged him, 
and with furious blows drove him 
off the roof.* 

The monks now thought the best 
thing they could do would be to get 
summarily rid of the maniac by 
drowning. Papebroeck, the Bol- 
landist, at this point appends the 
curious note: ‘If amongst ourselves, 
better instructed, it is customary to 
suffocate those who have been bitten 
by a mad dog—an atrocious custom 
—lest they should bite and hurt 
others, and this is regarded as a 
rough sort of mercy, is it any won- 
der that these rude monks should 
have supposed it proper to make 
away with a madman upon whom 
exorcism had failed to produce any 
effect ?” 

The monks accordingly tied the 
hands and feet of Nicolas, drew him 
down to the shore, threw him into a 
boat, rowed some way out to sea, 
and flung him overboard. 

But Nicolas broke his bonds,‘ as 
he had shivered the shackles, and 
swimming ashore, reached land be- 
fore the monks, and mounting a 
rock, roared to them as his greeting, 
‘ Kyrie eleison !’ 

The monks despaired of doing 
anything to him, and abandoned 
him to follow his own devices. He 
ran wild among the mountains, and 
constructed a little hut of logs and 
wattled branches for his residence. 
One day hedescended to his mother’s 
house and carried off a hatchet, a 
knife, and a saw, and amused him- 
self fashioning crosses out of the 
wood of the cedars he cut down, and 
erecting them on the summit of 
rocks inaccessible to everyone else. 

On another occasion he carried 
off his brother ; but the boy was so 
frightened at the wild gestures and 
cries of Nicolas, that he refused to 
remain more than a night in his cell 


’ 


ecclesiz trullo descendere fecit, cum multa festinantia et furore.’—Fr. Barth. 
* The biographer thinks a dolphin must have bitten his cords, and thus freed him. 
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and ran away home, to the inexpres- 
sible relief of his mother. 

Nicolas rambled over the country, 
dirty, dishevelled and naked, asking 
and enforcing alms. He was well 
known to the monks of the monas- 
teries throughout the neighbour- 
hood as an importunate beggar at 
their doors. The lonely traveller 
hastily flung him an offering, glad 
to escape so easily. On one occa- 
sion Nicolas waylaid the steward of 
the monastery of Sterium, and arrest- 
ing the horse he rode, reproached 
him with stinginess. The monk, 
who was armed with a cudgel, 
bounded from his saddle, fell on 
Nicolas, and beat him unmercifully, 
then mounted and joyfully pursued 
his road. 

Nicolas picked himself up, and 
followed him at a distance with 
aching bones to the village where 
the steward slept that night. Then, 
stealing to his bedside in the dark, 
he roared into his ear, ‘ Kyrie elei- 
son!’ and woke him with a start 
of terror. 

The monk jumped out of bed, 
called up the house ; the watch-dogs 
were let loose, and Nicolas fled from 
their fangs up a tree, where he 
crouched till daylight. 

On the Feast of Sts. Cosmas and 
Damian, Nicolas went to the mon- 
astery of Sterisca to receive the 
Holy Communion, but was re- 
pulsed as being in an unsound state 
of mind, and driven out of the 
church, where hisreligious emotions 
found noisy vent, to the confusion 
of the singers and the distrac- 
tion of the congregation. Nicolas 
was much distressed at the treat- 
ment he had received; he cried 
bitterly, and then resolved, as he 
was despised in the Greek Church, 
to secede to the Roman obedience ; 
and according to his own account 
this excommunication was the rea- 
son of his flying from his native 
land to visit Italy. 

But he makes an admission, which 
gives this pilgrimage West quite 
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another complexion. He started 
on his journey with a very pretty 
girl as his companion, whom he 
seduced from her home, whose hair 
he cut short with his own hands, 
and whom he disguised in male 
costume. But the parents of the 
dainsel, anxious at her loss, made 
search for her, and found her, to 
their dismay and disgust, in com- 
pany with Nicolas, dressed as a 
boy, sharing his bed and board, 
yelling ‘ Kyrie eleison!’ with him 
through the Greek villages, and 
making the best of their way to the 
sea to escape to Italy. 

It is not difficult to see through 
this incident as it comes to us with 
Nicolas’s own explanation. The 
motive which Nicolas gave after- 
wards to Bartholomew to account for 
his running away from his native 
land was an afterthought. He had 
formed thisdiscreditable connection, 
and the couple were escaping, when 
caught by the parents and brought 
before the magistrates. Nicolas 
was tried for the seduction of the 
young girl. According to the 
young man’s own account, the girl 
took all the blame on herself, and 
Nicolas was allowed to depart un- 
punished. How far this is true we 
cannot say. 

Greece was now too hot for Nico- 
las, and he hurried to Lepanto, to 
take ship for Italy. There he met 
Brother Bartholomew, who was so 
edified by his frantic piety and the 
odour of sanctity which pervaded 
the vagrant, that he attached him- 
self to the young pilgrim as an 
ardent disciple. 

Nicolas and Bartholomew took 
ship and crossed over to Otranto. 
Before entering the port, however, 
Nicolas cried, ‘ Kyrie eleison !’ and 
jumped overboard. Everyone on 
board ship supposed he would be 
drowned, and Brother Bartholomew 
tore his beard with dismay. 

But Nicolas was not born to be 
drowned. He came ashore safely, 
and declared that he had seen a 
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beautiful lady draw him out of the 
water by the hair of his head. 

One day at Otranto a procession 
was going through the town, bear- 
ing an image of the Virgin, when 
Nicolas, who had walked for some 
time gravely in the train, suddenly 
started out of it to make humble 
obeisance to an old man who at- 
tracted his respect. 

‘See! he is worshipping a Jew!’ 
exclaimed the people; ‘this strange 
fellow is no good Christian. Bring 
hither the image.’ 

Then the Madonna was brought 
before Nicolas, and he was told to 
bow before it. He refused. Then 
the people fell on him with their 
fists and sticks, and beat and kicked 
him into a ditch. 

Papebroeck suggests that his 


reason for refusing to worship the 
image was humility, hoping to draw 
on himself the indignation of the 
multitude, and thereby acquire the 
merit of enduring insult and suffer- 


ing wrongfully. Perhaps, as a 
Greek, Nicolas was unaccustomed 
to images other than pictures ; per- 
haps he did not understand the 
language of his assailants; but 
probably he was actuated by no 
reason but a mad freak. In the 
Italian versions of the Life of St. 
Nicolas sold at Trani, this incident 
is omitted for obvious reasons. 

Leaving Otranto, Nicolas came 
to Lecce, which he entered bearing 
a cross on his shoulders, and utter- 
ing his usual cry. He spent the 
alms given to him in the purchase 
of apples, which he carried in a 
pouch at his waist, and these he 
threw among the boys who followed 
him in crowds, and shouted after 
him, ‘ Kyrie eleison!’ 

The noise he made in the streets, 
the uproar caused by the children, 
were so intolerablethat two brothers 
named John and Rumtipert seized 
Nicolas, and binding him hand and 
foot, locked him into a room of 
their house. But he suddenly dis- 
engaged himself from his bonds, and 
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was again in the street, calling, 
‘ Kyrie eleison !’ 

Karly in the morning he went 
under the windows of the bishop, 
and broke his slumbers by his 
shouts. The bishop ordered him to 
be severely beaten and driven out 
of the city. Nicolas went forth 
triumphantly bearing his cross, 
shouting, ‘ Kyrie eleison!’ followed 
by a train of capering boys roaring, 
‘ Kyrie eleison!’ and then bursting 
into peals of laughter. Nicolas 
gravely turned, cast a handful of 
apples among them, and passed out 
of the gates. 

He took up his abode outside the 
town, and continued to astonish and 
edify the peasants who came into 
Lecce to market. 

One day an officer of the prince 
was issuing from the gate, followed 
by a troop of servants. Nicolas 
rushed before his horse brandishing 
his cross and howling, ‘ Kyrie elei- 
son!’ The horse plunged and 
threw his rider, and Nicolas was 
well beaten for his pains. 

At St. Dimitri he was locked up 
in the church, heavily ironed ; but 
at midnight he broke off his chains, 
and entering the tower pealed the 
bells. 

Thence he went to Tarentum, 
where he stationed himself outside 
the bishop’s palace, under his bed- 
room window, and through the 
night yelled, ‘Kyrie eleison!’ It 
was the duty of the bishop to watch 
and pray, and not to sleep, thought 
Nicolas. But the prelate differed 
from him in opinion, and sent his 
servants to dislodge Nicolas. He 
returned to his post, and continued 
his monotonous howls. The bishop 
could endure it no longer, and re- 
venged his sleepless night on the 
back and ribs of Nicolas, already 
blue with the bruises received at 
Lecce and St. Dimitri; and he was 
ignominiously expelled the city. 

He proceeded thence to Trani, 
which he entered on May 26, 1094, 
carrying his cross, and distributing 
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apples among the boys who crowded 
about him and made a chorus. to 
his cry. 

The archbishop, hearing the dis- 
turbance, had him apprehended and 
brought before him. He askea 
Nicolas what he meant by his 
eccentric conduct. The crazy fel- 
low replied, ‘Our Lord Jesus Christ 
bade us take up our cross and fol- 
low after Him, and become as little 
children. That is precisely what I 
am doing.’ 

The archbishop began a long 
discourse, {but Nicolas impatiently 
shook himself free from his guards, 
and without waiting for the end of 
it, bounded out of the hall to the 
head of the steps leading into the 
street, crying, ‘Kyrie eleison!’ 
which was responded to by a shout 
from the boys eagerly awaiting him 
without. 

At the head of a swarm of child- 
ren he rushed madly through and 
round the city, making the streets 
resound with his monotonous appeal, 


and bringing the wondering citizens 
to their doors and windows. 

But the blows he had received 
at Tarentum had done him some 
serious internal injury, and he now 


fell sick at Trani. There was 
hardly an inhabitant of the city who 
did not visit his sick bed, that he 
might hear the poor madman howl 
‘Kyrie eleison!’ with his fevered 
lips, and depart marvelling at his 
sanctity. 

The boys who had run after him 
and partaken of his apples came to 
see him, and the dying man gave 
them his cross, and bade them 
march about the dormitory of the 
hospital where he lay, bearing 
the cross, and vociferating, ‘ Kyrie 
eleison!’ Night and day the dor- 
mitory was crowded, and the ex- 
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citement of the fevered man kept 
constantly stimulated. He died on 
June 2, 1094, and till his burial 
his body attracted ever increasing 
crowds. 

He was buried at Trani with con- 
siderable ceremony, for already the 
notion had spread that the crazy 
Greek was a great saint, and the 
infatuated Brother Bartholomew 
did his utmost to fan the growing 
popular enthusiasm into a flame. 
Almost immediately after the burial 
highly imaginative individuals be- 
gan to believe they had been 
miraculously healed of diseases at 
his tomb. He appeared in visions, 
cured cripples, uttered forebodings. 
The Archbishop of Trani made 
formal investigation into the mira- 
cles, after the manner of ecclesiasti- 
cal investigations, and pronounced 
them genuine. Trani was without 
a patron ; no blood of martyrs had 
reddened its soil, no saint had occu- 
pied its episcopal throne. It was 
discreditable to be without a patron, 
and the good people of Trani were 
not nice as to whom they had as 
patron so long as they had one 
whom they could claim as pecu- 
liarly their own. 

A statement of the virtues, acts, 
and miracles of Nicolas was for- 
warded with gravity by the Arch- 
bishop of Trani to the Pope and 
Council at Rome in 1099. Urban 
Il. with equal gravity, by special 
bull, canonised this pitiable fool, 
and hoaxed Christendom into wor- 
shipping a man in whose career no 
single spark of godliness appears ; a 
man driven, to all appearance, from 
his own country for having led 
astray an innocent girl, whom he 
persuaded to elope with him from 
her home, and join him in his vaga- 
bond life. 


SSA 
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THE FUTURE OF FARMING. 


HE changes which have been 
crowded into the last half- 
century have been so numerous 
and so important that it would 
almost seem reasonable to suppose 
the limit had been reached for the 
present, and that the next few 
generations would be sufficiently 
occupied in assimilating themselves 
to the new conditions of existence. 

But so far from this being the 
case, all the facts of the hour point 
irresistibly to the conclusion that 
the era of development has but just 
commenced. 

The only result of this vigorous 
exercise of the intellectual faculties 
is an ever increasing interest and 
even anxiety in the possible com- 
binations of the future. No one is 
satisfied with things as they are: 
neither the one nor the other 
party contentedly accepts the ex- 
isting order, or wishes that the 
world should relapse into quiescence. 
In hard practical money-matters 
even, the modern habit of specula- 
tion induces an extending reliance 
on the times to come. Whether 
that reliance will be justified or not 
remains to be seen, for progress is 
not necessarily improvement. 

Still there is the fact—Church- 
man, secularist, politician, capitalist, 
communist, all invest their capital 
in the future, and eagerly scan 
the slightest sign of fluctuations in 
the value of their funds. In this 
struggle, not so much for existence 
as for pre-eminence, old methods 
of practice handed down are found 
incapable of meeting the strain put 
upon them, and have to be relinquish- 
ed for machinery and procedures 
founded upon theories rather than 
tradition. There was a time, and 
not so long since, when a farm was 
an epitome of human economy. 
The relation of a farmer to his land- 
lord was that of a retainer to his 
baron, whom he follewed to the 


hustings as his progenitor did the 
knight to the battle. The farm- 
house contained in itself the ap- 
pliances of half a dozen trades, 
The bread was baked in the oven from 
wheat grown in the tenant’s fields ; 
the beer was brewed in the brewhouse, 
often by the master himself; the 
bacon was bred, killed, and cured 
on the premises; a small bullock 
was slaughtered and salted, and 
kept the family in beef for half a 
year; the wood-house and faggot 
pile contained the fuel grown in the 
adjacent copse, which supplied the 
place of coal. In the operations of 
husbandry the same general idea 
prevailed; everything was so ma- 
naged as to be self-supporting—to 
require no extraneous aid. The 
very rotation of crops was 80 
arranged as to preclude any ex- 
haustion of the soil and consequent 
necessity for outlay in the purchase 
of manure. The only manure em- 
ployed was the débris of old crops 
or the produce of cattle living on 
the farm. Everything was so con- 
trived as to come in at its own 
proper season, and supply a want 
without recourse to foreign assist- 
ance. The tenancy was a kingdom 
in miniature: the master, his 
family and servants, its population 
—a population which often, by the 
bye, was born, married, and died 
within its narrow limits. To some 
extent this system survives at the 
present day. A large proportion of 
farmers, especially those of small or 
comparatively small holdings, enter 
upen their tenancies with very faint 
and ill-defined ideas of making 
money. That is not their immediate 
object, nor even their favourite 
anticipation. They look to get a 
house, and garden, and orchard— 
plenty of solid food, and full barrels 
in the cellar. For themselves, a cer- 
tain independence, a sense of being 
master—that most delicious of all 
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feelings—a certain positive position, 
a welcome in the hunting field; 
above all, a home—a home for 
their wives and children, a possible 
inheritance for one at least of 
them, and even if opportunity offers 
for second and third sons, for 
on some large estates to bear a 
particular name is a guarantee of 
getting a farm if time only is given. 

The object of these men is not 
so much money. They do not 
look upon farming as a business 
in the same sense in which a mer- 
chant regards his trade. There 
is an amount of pleasure in con- 
templating such a picture as this; 
it is thoroughly English in its cha- 
racter. The home, the independent 
feeling, the good name serving as a 
passport to the children, the sturdy 
manliness of the central figure, is ex- 
ceedingly attractive to the imagi- 
nation, and even stirs some deeper 
chords in the heart; but it has 
its weak spot, and it is this weak 
spot that is fast driving it out of 
date. As they do not primarily 
look to make money, these men do 
not base their calculations upon the 
fundamental principles of pecuniary 
success. They begin business with 
too little capital; frequently men 
take farms of say 200, 250, or 300 
acres with the goodwill of the 
landlord or his agent and 3ool. 
eash in hand of their own; the 
rest is borrowed, or the first rent 
days deferred by arrangement with 
the acting solicitor till the farm has 
grown its own stock, when the 
deficiency is made good with in- 
terest. If borrowing is resorted to, 
the bank holds a bill of sale or some 
similar instrument on the stock and 
implements purchased with its 
cash. Many a man has taken a 
farm with barely enough money of 
his own to pay the first year’s labour 
bill. It was a well-known adage 
that if a competent man could but 
just put his foot in a farm he was 
sure of getting on. This practice 
was just successful and no more. 
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If the conditions remained the same 
as they were at the first entering 
upon the tenancy, all went well ; but 
the slightest derangement of those 
conditions pinched terribly. This 
explains the consternation and out- 
cry caused by the labourers’ demand 
for higher wages. It upset the ba- 
lance. It further operated because 
in other matters more hard cash 
was wanted than formerly. ‘The 
baker had superseded the family 
oven; the great brewer abolished 
the brewhouse; the sons required 
education; the daughters did not 
relish the dairy ; the system of bar- 
ter was gone—cash took its place. 
The farm was no longer entirely 
self-supporting. It was necessary 
to keep account books, a thing never 
done before. The words ‘ profit and 
loss’ were introduced and began to 
be thoroughly understood. To make 
a ‘profit’ the farm must become a 
business ; a business requires a cer- 
tain amount of speculation ; specu- 
lation means capital. These men 
had not got capital. A change, 
therefore, was imminent. 

These were some of the internal 
causes which led up to the present 
transition state of farming. But 
there were other causes externally at 
work far more powerful than these. 
The principal was and still is the 
increase in the population, and the 
almost unaccountable increasing ap- 
petite for meat. This is a singular 
phenomenon. We are told that in 
one year the amount of meat con- 
sumed per head of the population in- 
creased from 98 lbs. to 102 lbs. 
Therefore the increase in population 
causes not only a larger primd facie 
demand, but also a higher ratio in 
the quantity consumed by the in- 
dividual; and the result is an 
additional demand every year. The 
reason of this appetite for meat does 
not immediately concern the subject ; 
it may arise from several causes 
combined, such as the great waste 
from the imprudent use of money 
by the artisan class, supplemented 
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perhaps by the natural craving for 
a stimulant, a blood-producer, in 
those who are debarred from exer- 
cise and fresh air in large towns. 
This demand for meat was already 
exceeding the supply whenthecattle 
plague and other contagious diseases 
destroyed the floating herds (so to 
speak), and compelled the dealers to 
fall back upon the reserve stock, and 
to anticipate the future returns by ex- 
tending the slaughter of young cattle 
and sheep. The result has been that 
an entire recovery has never been 
attained from that shock, and prices 
then risen have never since de- 
clined. Nor does it seem probable 
that they will decline. The ques- 
tion is, how to prevent them from 
rising still higher, and even how 
to continue a sufficient supply at 
increased prices. 

Up till comparatively recently the 
efforts of agriculturists towards en- 
larging the meat supply have been 
stimulated simply by the necessity, 
introduced by the internal causes al- 
ready alluded to, to extend their ope- 
rations, and with the view of making 
profits never thought of before. 
Many landlords were so farinfluenced 
as to modify their agreements; more 
capital was put in the soil in‘the 
shape of manure, and on the soil as 
improved implements for steam and 
deeper cultivation. The results of 
this system have been so remark- 
able in particular places that it is 
not surprising to find the enthusi- 
astic individuals immediately con- 
cerned firm in the belief that a 
remedy had been found. In some 
counties it is stated that the meat 
production on one or two farms 
has reached 71. per acre, which is 
considered as an advance of 5ol. 
per cent. on the former yield, The 
calculation is now applied to the 
whole of England, and the result is 
so large as to prevent all fear of a 
meat famine. But a very little 
analysis will show the utter falsity 
of these calculations. There are, 
they say, 31,000,000 acres under 
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all sorts of crops, which taken on 
the average yield 30s. per acre in 
meat. But if the system of high 
farming were applied to the whole 
of this area the produce would be at 
the rate of 51. to the acre, giving 
rather more than double the pre- 
sent. But the agricultural returns 
published by Government show 
that something like 40 per cent. of 
the cultivated soil of England con- 
sists of permanent pasture, i.e. 
nearly half. Now the increased 
supply of meat on the exceptional 
farms alluded to entirely arises 
from high farming, chiefly of arable 
land. How is it possible to farm 
pasture so as to produce double as 
much as at present? It cannot all 
either be broken up into arable, as 
some gentlemen propose, because 
hay must be had, and it is an 
awkward thing to import, to say 
nothing of the question of cost. 
Nearly half, then, of this wonderful 
calculation falls to the ground, and 
we may not unnaturally doubt its 
accuracy to a great extent as re- 
gards the remaining half. For in- 
stance, it is notorious that all land 
is not capable ofan equal amount of 
cultivation—that would disturb the 
calculation materially ; and, again, 
some land absolutely will not bear 
too high farming, it will go stale; 
and there are thousands of acres 
which nothing but a deposit of 
guano six inches thick would render 
fertile. The matter need not be 
examined further. What is evident 
is this: a system of high farming 
has been perfected, which in isolated 
positions and under favourable con- 
ditions will very largely increase the 
profit of the farmer. Given a land- 
lord with a plastic mind, good soil, 
large capital, and plenty of time, no 
doubt money may be made. But 
nothing like a solution of the great 
problem of the national demand for 
meat has been arrived at. Upon 
this system nothing would meet it 
but the enforced employment of the 
whole Imperialrevenue upon thesoil. 
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But let it not be thought for a mo- 
ment thatany discouragement should 
bethrown upon high farming. Onthe 
contrary, the question is, Can it be 
still further perfected, till it really 
doesrise to something likea remedy ? 
The immediate difficulty is to keep 
larger herds of cattle. Cattle are 
fed on cake, grass, turnips, &c. &c. 
These materials again are produced 
from manure. To begin with the 

ss—can the crop of grass be 
doubled ? The agricultural world 
was amused a short time since with 
a plan for producing a continuous 
crop of grass by means of perforated 
hose for water—amused, because 
it looked so like a toy for a gentle- 
man’s park, and solittlelike aserious 
piece of machinery. It was intended 
to give a short but sweet crop of 
grass in a few days, which was then 
fed off by sheep, folded by patent 
hurdles so as to eat a certain portion 
at atime. Day by day the fold was 
moved a few yards farther : on re- 
turning in a circle to the same spot 
the crop was found ready again, 
simply by the application of water 
forced by steam in a spray over the 
soil. It answered so far, but it was in 
the summer. Would grass grow 
now in the early winter by such 
a process alone? Would it grow 
when the frost came by the applica- 
tion of water? And such a process 
must exhaust the soil sooner than 
anything that could be conceived. 
The strongest liquid manure would 
fail to keep up such a strain for any 
length of time. Besides, the‘ plan 
was only a modification of the old 
water meadows. Water, too, is not 
always available. 

A larger and more extended at- 
tempt was the use of sewage from 
towns. The most extraordinary 
results were at first reported from 
this, but latterly little has been 
heard of it. The fact is, it was 
found that after a certain time the 
land became so saturated that vegrc 
tation was killed by the excess of 
chemicals in it, or was so rank and 
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so coarse that no sale could be got 
for it. In many places the appli- 
cation of sewage to grass has in con- 
sequence been abandoned, and arable 
land used instead. But this presents 
much difficulty. The cost of drain- 
age, &c., is so heavy that a return 
upon the invested capital cannot 
be expected for some time. The 
crops grown upon land so treated 
are certainly gigantic—swedes, for 
instance, become of immense size 
and the leaves enormous. In a 
word, it is introducing the condi- 
tions, the soil, and forcing power 
of tropical climates into our own 
latitude. If the sewage could be 
applied in the spring only or during 
the summer, possibly it might suc- 
ceed. But sewage only exists under 
peculiar conditions, one of which is 
that it flows perpetually and must 
be got rid of somehow in the winter 
too. But England has no tropical 
heat in the winter: it is producing 
the soil of a swamp without the 
burning sun. Such unnatural con- 
ditions cannot be expected perma- 
nently to succeed. 

Then can the area under grass be 
largely extended so as to increase the 
grazing power? For cattle to be 
entirely supported and fattened on 
grass would require fields like prairies 
in extent. Larger numbers can be 
kept by the use of stalls and arti- 
ficial food mingled with swedes, &c., 
and some hay. To produce these 
a proper proportion of land must 
remain arable. Sheep, too, require 
immense tracts of arable land. If 
anything, they are more important 
than cattle; for mutton is much 
more commonly consumed than beef. 
This restricts the area of pasture ; 
and any very extensive altera- 
tion cannot be anticipated. Much, 
therefore, will evidently depend on 
the method of cultivating arable 
land. In such cultivation a rota- 
tion has to be observed—turnips, a 
favourite food for sheep, cannot 
be grown continuously. Wheat is 
one of the crops intervening; and 
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wheat is the direct food of man. 
Foreign competition has not driven 
English wheat out of the market, 
but it has rendered wheat itself 
unprofitable. As a crop, it does 
not pay the cost of production, ex- 
cept in isolated instances. It ap- 
pears once in a rotation of crops 
chiefly employed in feeding cattle : 
these pay, but the wheat crop when 
it comes only prevents a season of 
dead loss on that portion of the 
farm. What is wanted, then, is 
some new crop to take the place of 
wheat, and to fill up that gap with 
a yield of profitable animal food. 
This is a subject worthy the atten- 
tion of chambers of agriculture 
throughout the country, and of 
agricultural stations on the Conti- 
nent. 

Without some such new and im- 
portant vegetable, or some equally 
new and important manure, per- 
haps without the two together, it 
is useless to expect any very much 
larger amount of capital to be put 
on the soil, for the simple reason 
that present conditions prevent an 
adequate return for it. More than 
a given amount of capital could not 
be used on a farm at present, let 
the tenant farm never so highly. 
There is no scope for it, no material 
for it to work with. If it would 
pay capitalists to invest in cattle 
stalls and meat production, what 
is to prevent capital from being so 
invested now? No need for com- 
pensating clauses. An acre or two 
of land is not much to purchase 
and erect stalls on. The cattle could 
be fed on artificial food, which could 
be purchased. The fact is, artificial 
food is too dear and too scarce. 
If such a course were followed, it 
would be dearer and scarcer still. 
Looked at from such a stand-point, 
what is wanted is more artificial 
food, which means more manure, 
and manure means force. Where 
is the force to come from ? Where 
is the steam, in a metaphorical 
sense—where are the chemicals, 
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the material substances to be con- 
verted into living protoplasm? 
For animals are merely machines 
for converting matter into or- 
ganic substance. Coal contains 
a force stored from the sun in 
ages past: where shall we find a 
cattle coal (if a phrase may be 
coined) to put life in, and supply 
the food of life to additional mil- 
lions of shadowy herds of the fu- 
ture? Till some such vegetable or 
some such manure can be found, all 
that can be done is to smoothe away 
the difficulties attending the pro- 
duction of stock by the present 
methods ; and the principal of these 
is, we are told, the want of com- 
pensatory clauses. But if there 
really was a necessity for such 
clauses, they would soon be forth- 
coming. If a tenant offered his 
landlord double the rent for com- 
plete compensation, he would get it. 
Considering the enormous advan- 
tages that the tenant expects to 
get by compensatory clauses, this 
would not be too much. But the 
tenants do not do that because they 
know that they could not increase 
the produce so largely as to warrant 
it Yet unless the production is 
doubled the national demand will 
not be met, and this is the real 
question, and not the farmer’s profit 
alone, as‘some gentlemen seem to 
forget. If the tenant did get such 
a piece of legislation, he would not 
be benefited by it. The class who 
agitate for reform never are imme- 
diately reached by it. If there was 
such a rush to invest capital in 
land, the tenant farmers as a body 
would be driven out of the field by 
competition, for, as a rule, they 
have not got large capital. With 
the discovery of some method of 
doubling the meat production profit- 
ably, with the introduction of some 
such cattlecoal (as we may provision- 
ally term it) in the shape of new foods 
and new manures, with compensa- 
tory clauses and so on, when farm- 
ing will really give large returns for 
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capital invested, there will undoubt- 
edly arise a system which will 
almost abolish the tenant farmer. 
We may then look to a time when 
farming will become a commercial 
speculation, and will be carried on 
by large joint-stock concerns, issu- 
ing shares of ten, fifteen, or fifty 
pounds each and occupying from 
three to ten thousand acres. Such 
companies would, perhaps, purchase 
the entire sewage of an adjacent 
town. Their buildings, their streets 
of cattle stalls, would be placed ona 
slope sheltered from the north-east, 
but near the highest spot on the 
estate, so as to distribute manure 
and water from their reservoirs by 
the power of gravitation. A sta- 
tionary steam-engine would crush 
their cake and pulp their roots, 
pump their water, perhaps even 
shear their sheep. They would 
employ butchers and others, a 
whole staff, to kill and cut up 
bullocks in pieces suitable for the 
London market, transmitting their 
meat straight to the salesman with- 
out the intervention of the dealer. 
That salesman would himself be 
entirely in the employ of the com- 
pany, and sell no other meat but 
what they supplied him with. 
This would at once give a larger 
profit to the producer and a lower 
price (in comparison) to the public. 
In summer meat might be cooled 
by the ice-house or refrigerator, 
which must necessarily be attached 
to the company’s bacon factory. 
The great object, as everyone 
knows who has been in warm cli- 
mates, is to get the meat tho- 
roughly cool directly after slaugh- 
tering, to extract the heat of the 
flesh and juices, and then it will 
keep much longer and be more 
valuable to the retail butcher, who 
purchases from the salesman, as he 
need not force a sale. The slaughter 
would probably usually take place 
in the afternoon, and the transit by 
the evening train. There is not the 
least difficulty in this: it is done 
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now from Scotland, and many of the 
butchers in country towns almost 
daily send up baskets of meat to 
the metropolitan salesman. Unfor- 
tunately they generally send their 
surplus stock, or unsaleable though 
not absolutely uneatable goods. Our 
company, on the contrary, having 
sufficient capital at command, would 
select their stock from the best 
strains, paying special attention to 
their meat-carrying power. Itwould 
be preferable to keep a smaller num- 
ber of large animals than a larger 
of small-made beasts. The latter 
would require more buildings and 
more attention. Their stalls would 
contain a row of beasts, as their 
regular stock, equal in size, beauty, 
and meat-carrying power to those 
the public now see at long intervals 
exhibited at agricultural shows, but 
very seldom get a chance of tasting. 
Such animals as these are rarely 
driven along roads; and it would be 
a question whether the general adop- 
tion of the stall system and superior 
cattle might not materially diminish 
the spread of contagious diseases. 

Except in particular districts it 
is hardly probable that the dairy 
would be united with the stock 
farm ; but if so the ice-house would 
again come into requisition, and 
there would be a condensed milk 
factory on the premises. 

In the fields the policy pursued 
by such a company would be simi- 
lar. There would be no hedges— 
the waste of money paid for la- 
bour in hedging and ditching 
throughout the country is some- 
thing enormous—the land would 
be as far as possible laid down level, 
for the use of the steam plough, the 
scarifier, and the drill. At present 
the length of time that intervenes 
between one crop and another is a 
dead loss. They might try the ex- 
periment, at least, of shortening 
this period, and thus increasing the 
number of crops produced in the 
year. Cucumbers, for instance, es- 
sentially summer plants, are grown 
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by artificial means at all seasons, and 
almost continuously. Why should 
not cattle food be raised in the same 
way—always, of course, provided 
that it pay, which it probably would 
in thefuture? Heat and moisture 
are the primary causes of growth. 
Water is easily applied. Heat is 
more difficult of application; but, 
for the sake of illustration, say by 
iron pipes carrying hot air or steam. 
It may yet happen to us to find 
electricity employed as a means of 
forcing crops. It has been long well 
known that the effects of sending 
an electric current through plants 
are astonishing; and it has been 
often thought that the circumstance 
of a good or bad crop depends much 
upon the state of the electrical at- 
mosphere; and this again is by 
some considered to depend upon the 
solar spots and phenomena. With 
respect to artificial crops, a great 
degree of heat would not be neces- 
sary, for cattle and sheep food does 
not always need to be brought to its 
fall perfection; in other words, to 
seed. Sugar has recently been used to 
make the plant break ground quickly 
(seven or eight days is spoken of); 
the cheaper sorts are scarcely dearer 
than the high-priced artificial ma- 
nures, and so large a quantity is 
not required. There is a cheaper 
sugar too in existence abroad, which 
it has not yet been found worth 
while to import. There is nothing 
strained in the idea of an artificial 
harvest: grass has already been 
dried into hay by blasts of hot air 
forced upon and through it by steam 
power. Haymakers know full well 
that a hot wind will make hay faster 
than a burning sun. The quantity 
of artificial manure used by such a 
company would be so large as peft- 
haps to justify its manufacture on 
the spot. 

Evidently, whatever is done in 
these ways, a larger amount of 
skilled labour will be required. 
Like the great factories and manu- 
factures, companies such as these 
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would run up a small street or so 
of four-roomed houses for their own 
artisans—they will scarcely be called 
labourers in the future. Men to 
drive the steam-plough, to manage 
the valuable stalls of cattle, to work 
the various and complicated ma- 
chinery of such an establishment, 
will require to exhibit intelligence 
hitherto lacking—lacking, perhaps, 
principally for want of mental exer- 
cise. Such artisans must receive 
higher pay, in all probability about, 
or nearly equal to, the wages paid 
in factories—from 11. and 30s. to 
2l. This will be far better than the 
very awkward method of low pay 
and a share in the concern. 

Would there be any danger in such 
circumstances as these of the men 
forming a union, and, in orderto keep 
up their wages, insisting on restrict- 
ing the out-put of meat, just as the 
colliers did that of coal? And what 
in such an event would be the policy 
of the Government? Of course the 
inevitable railway must accompany 
these new conditions; or, rather, 
a tramway from the nearest rail 
would be necessary to convey the 
daily baskets of meat for the metro- 
politan market, the wool, and other 
produce, and to bring back the coal, 
&c. There would be an office in 
London, and the shares would be 
quoted on the Stock Exchange. In 
one word, agriculture would be- 
come a commercial enterprise. Such 
are some of the developments pos- 
sible upon the discovery of a new 
food, a new manure, rendering large 
profits for the investment of capital. 
Capital there is, enough and to 
spare, in the market. The immense 
debt of France was so eagerly sub- 
scribed for, it was said, because the 
capitalists had so much faith in the 
vitality of the country and its 
power of recouping. That might 
be; but not a little of the success 
of the loans was owing to the vast 
amount of capital lying unemployed 
for want of an opening large enough. 
There is no want of capital, and no 
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real restrictions to its application to 
agriculture; the only drawback is, 
that at present it will not pay to 
invest it in the soil. The returns 
are not quick enough. 

It may not, however, be unin- 
structive to contemplate the pos- 
sible position of the landlord of 
the future. If the legislation 
desired by the tenant farmers 
were to be carried to its logical 
conclusion, the landlord would be 
reduced to a lay figure with a rent- 
charge on tle estate. Under the 
old system of farming the tenant 
divided the whole produce of the 
farm into four parts: one to pay 
rent, one for labour, one to live on, 
and the fourth to put away, unless, 
as too often happened, this last part 
was swallowed up in the payment 
of interest on borrowed capital. 

Such a division as this seemed to 
indicate that a farm was much more 
profitable than generally supposed ; 
and the landlord’s share of the pro- 
duce, considering that the largest 
part of the capital then invested was 
his, i.e. the latent capital of the soil, 
appeared scarcely proportionable. 

This inequality has increased ra- 
ther than decreased, for the yield is 
certainly very much larger, yet the 
share of the landlord still remains 
an arbitrary amount, very little 
indeed if the average produce in 
meat alone is to reach 5/. per acre. 
The ‘contemplated tenant-right !e- 
gislation will still further reduce the 
landlord’s interest in the farm; in 
fact, he will have nothing whatever 
to do with it, except to receive the 
rent. He will have practically no 
power over it, either legally or 
morally. At present it is an object 
with him to see that the tenant does 
not permit the farm to depreciate 
in value. The lease or yearly agree- 
ment is drawn up upon that princi- 
ple, with special clauses to prevent 
the exhanstion of the soil; and his 
agents and solicitors are constantly 
on the watch to see that nothing of 
the kind takes place. But under a 
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tenant-right Act, the landlord has 
no object except to receive his rent. 
He would know that if the tenant 
depreciates the value of the farm, 
the amount of that depreciation will 
be fixed by arbitration, and the 
tenant will have to recoup him. 
On the other hand, if the tenant 
increases the fertility of the soil, he 
knows that he will have to compen- 
sate him for these improvements, 
and to do so is exactly equivalent 
to a diminution of the rent. In 
other words, it acts like a graduated 
scale : if the tenant under-farms, the 
landlord is compensated and receives 
the equivalent of a higher rent ; 
but if the tenant over-farms, the 
landlord has to compensate him, i.e. 
to do what amounts in practice to 
taking a lower rent. In fact, it is 
a premium to the landlord to get 
his land under-farmed; yet this is 
put forward as a certain method of 
doubling the meat supply ! A more 
cumbrous method of modifying the 
position of the landlord can scarcely 
be conceived. It is based upon the 
theory of rent. Now under modern 
conditions it would appear that 
rent, in the present acceptation of 
the term, had much better be abo- 
lished altogether. It would be pre- 
sumptuous to attempt to lay down 
an exact and complete plan for the 
solution of a question so complicated, 
and which must evidently undergo 
many changes. But some general 
idea may be safely indicated. In 
the first place, then, the landlord 
should retain the full and complete 
possession of the soil. It is non- 
sense to talk of tenant-right as a 
right, and to deny the landlord, 
because he is a landlord, and for 
nothing else, his right. Be it ob- 
served, that if the tenant has 
obtained his right by ten years’ oc- 
cupation, the landlord has obtained 
his often through as many genera- 
tions. The promoters of this new 
right are very anxious to introduce 
commercial principles into the mat- 
ter; but what would be thought in 
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town society if an Act were passed at 
the instance of lodgers or tenants 
enabling them to retain possession 
of houses and to defy the real owner ? 
It looks very much like a scheme 
for the gradual absorption, not to 
say confiscation, of the land by the 
tenants. But, while retaining the 
landlord’s full possession, perhaps 
it might answer to make him a 
partner receiving a share which 
fluctuated with the losses or profits 
of the concern. This might be 
peculiarly suitable if any such de- 
velopments as the agricultural 
company described above should 
come into existence. Let the land- 
lord receive a certain fixed sum 
under all conditions, whether of 
profit or loss—amounting to a per- 
centage say of one and a half per 
cent. upon his latent capital—upon 
the value of the soil, which he in- 
vests in the speculation. If the 
land was worth 60,000l., this would 
be a fixed share of say 1,000l. per 
annum, equal to a low rent. Then, 
over and above this, let him receive 
a per-centage on the receipts of the 
tenants, which would produce a 
larger or smaller sum according as 
the year was one of profit or loss, 
and according as the land was well 
or ill cultivated. Such a plan would 
make it the obvious interest of the 
landlord to get his land as highly 
cultivated as possible, and might 
perhaps induce him to invest cash 
capital in the soil, a very great 
advance upon the present system ; 
there would be no necessity what- 
ever for compensatory legislation, 
and it would be a natural in pre- 
ference to a forced solution of the 
question. 

No stronger sign of the break-up 
of the old system of farming can be 
adduced, than the tendency to spe- 
cialising. There are farms which 
are entirely occupied with the pro- 
duction of milk. The tenant of a 
dairy farm finds himself near a 
station on a great trunk line to 
London. The cost of labour in 
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making butter and cheese is some- 
thing considerable, especially if, as is 
often the case now-a-days, his wife 
comes from a better class, a higher 
social circle, and has no traditionary 
aptitude for the dairy. The returns 
are almost immediate—they fulfil 
the modern demand for small profit 
and quick returns—and there is a 
very small margin of loss. He 
therefore turns his attention to milk, 
and gradually eliminates all ani- 
mals from his stock that do not 
give a good supply. The whole 
economy of the farm, the amount of 
hay harvested, and so on, is all 
directed in this one groove, towards 
this one special object. ‘The farm 
becomes specialised as a milk-farm, 
In other districts where there is 
down-land, neither very fertile 
when broken up into arable, nor 
suitable for grazing, sheep are the 
staple, and all the energies of the 
place are concentrated upon them. 
Such a district is the Cotteswold 
of Gloucestershire, where there is 
not only a special form of farming, 
but a speciality in the production, 
ie. the well-known Cotteswold 
sheep. Other farms, again, are 
entirely devoted to meat produc- 
tion, to grazing or stall-feeding ; 
and of late there have been in- 
stances in which not a single ani- 
mal has been kept on a large arable 
farm, the object being to grow food 
for the stall-feeders, or corn. The 
work on these farms is done almost 
entirely by steam, and exhaustion 
of the soil prevented, first, by ex- 
tremely deep cultivation, and next 
by the use of vast quantities of 
artificial manure. To judge by 
statistics, these gentlemen make a 
very good thing of it. This ten- 
dency to specialise farms shows 
very plainly the altered and in- 
creased demand, and the efforts 
being made to meet it—efforts which 
may possibly result in unexpected 
future combinations, more impro- 
bable at present than an agricul- 
tural joint-stock company. 
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It would seem as if the farmers as a 
body can effectvery little to amelior- 
ate or alter their condition, or the 
circumstances which surround them. 
They depend almost entirely upon 
the mood of the population: if that 
mood is for meat, they must change 
their arrangements tosupply it; ifthe 
cry were corn, they could not resist 
it. It follows that their trade com- 
binations—if they may be called by 
that name—are very powerless. 
Their feeble cohesion, the want of 
the union of many in the idea of 
one, is aptly shown in the chambers 
of agriculture which were to do so 
much and have effected so little. 
The utmost the most strenuous 
and enthusiastic member of a cham- 
ber can assert that they have ac- 
complished is, that they have en- 
lightened the public mind to some 
extent, that they have introduced a 
Bill into Parliament, and that the 
Government have once or twice 
lent half an ear to their deputa- 
tions. They have achieved nothing 


practical—not even the suppression 


of the importation of live stock, and 
with it contagious diseases, which 
at one time menaced their very 
existence. As to enlightening the 
public, that public has a grave sus- 
picion that the chambers are very 
one-sided in their discussions. That 
would, however, matter but little as 
far as the obtaining an end was 
concerned ; but they are not only 
one-sided, they are not one-sided 
enough. If politics are eschewed, 
which would have given them a 
much more vigorous life, let a pe- 
cuniary interest be called to their 
assistance. If the subscription 
were 5/. or even tol. per annum, 
they might do something yet, 
and the new class of farmers who 
are gradually supplanting the old 
would not hesitate to pay that 
amount if they saw a closely com- 
pacted body of men sternly bent on 
an object. But some of them now 
only require a 5s. yearly subscrip- 
tion from their members. What can 
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be expected for that ? Who can 
expect to coerce the Government 
by the expenditure of one penny 
farthing per week? We hear from 
time to time of the immense crops 
yielded by new soil broken in 
America ; of corn sown thirty times 
in succession, and yet still producing 
heavily. The chambers might pro- 
fitably employ their money (if they 
have enough, which is doubtful) in 
causing an analysis and careful en- 
quiry into these extraordinary state- 
ments to be made. Perhaps the 
most solid advantage they have 
afforded the tenant farmer has been 
that of the analysation of manures, 
at a very low charge, thus securing 
them from imposition. Other than 
that it is difficult to see what in- 
fluence they have exerted upon 
the future farm. The real pioneers 
of progress have been isolated 
gentlemen, who happen to com- 
bine in themselves capital and in- 
genuity. These have made the 
experiments, sustained the heavy 
preliminary losses, and their re- 
sults now give us some data for 
predicting what may be done. Their 
conclusions cannot be adopted in 
full, but the service they have ren- 
dered agriculture is incalculable. It 
is just possible that the vexed ques- 
tion of capital and labour may find 
a portion of its solution in the fu- 
ture of agriculture. The tenant- 
right agitation is to some extent 
very similar to that supported by 
the labouring classes, and an at- 
tempt to meet the one will in some 
degree tend to meet the other. The 
tenant is the labourer; the land- 
lord represents the capitalist. The 
tenant, it is true, has capital too; 
but that capital is the equivalent of 
the tools of the labourer. If he finds 


_his own tools, the labourer invests 


a certain proportion of his capital. 
In the development we have con- 
templated of an agricultural com- 
pany, a share in the concern was 
not given to the artisans or la- 
bourers; but that would not pre- 
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clude their having a considerable 
lot of ground attached to their 
coon to be cultivated by them- 
selves. For the cultivation of these 
allotments at least they would find 
their own tools and their own time, 
both of which are equal to a pro- 
portion of capital, and the resem- 
blance between their case and that 
of the tenant farmer is here com- 
plete. If a labourer receives 5ol. 
per annum, that represents the inte- 
rest on 1,000l, at five per cent. His 
labour, to pay, must therefore result 
in the production of 20l. per cent. 
on this 1,000/.=200l., one-half of 
which is represented by the in- 
creased yield, and the other half 
represented by the skill and time 
he gives. So that the fact of his 
employing his skill upon the farm 
is equivalent to his investing rool. 
on the soil. This is a rough calcu- 
lation, not made for exactitude, but 
for illustration. Here, again, he 
resembles the tenant farmer, because 
the tenant, in addition to his pro- 
portion of capital, invests his skill, 
his acquired knowledge of agricul- 
ture, and his time, in the cultiva- 
tion of the soil. When the position 
of the tenant towards the landlord 
is determined, the position of the 
labourer towards the tenant is also 
adjusted in a great measure. It 
may be objected that this will not 
apply to manufactures, and there- 
fore no settlement of the labour 
question will be arrived at, because 
in manufactures there are only two 
parties, the capitalist and the la- 
bourer, while in farming there is a 
third, the landlord. It may possi- 
bly be found necessary to create this 
third party, the landlord, in a modi- 
fied form, before the difficulty in the 
manufacturing districts can be met. 
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The great use of the landlord 
is to preserve the balance. He 
would say to the capitalist, ‘Take 
your share, and no more;’ to the 
labourer the same; ‘for if either pre- 
dominates and tyrannises, my in- 
terest suffers, and I shall therefore 
take care to prevent that.’ The 
landlord, in fact, represents the ma- 
terial itself—the interest of the pub- 
lic at large, who have no representa- 
tive in the manufactories. 

These are only suggestions, but it 
certainly does seem as ifthe new con- 
ditions of farming were making astep 
towards the solution of that most in- 
teresting problem which, like many 
other great questions, will probably 
be adjusted by a compromise rather 
than by a violent change or an en- 
tirely novel state of society. Thepoli- 
tical strength of a class may be es- 
timated by the bids or no bids made 
for their support by the party whc 
believe that they are approaching 
power. At the present moment the 
agriculturists are perfectly well 
aware that their solid ranks are 
relied upon to weigh down the scale 
in the coming general election. But, 
independently of any party what- 
ever, it is evident that, as the in-. 
creasing demand for meat concen- 
trates the attention of the nation 
upon them, so in proportion must 
their political power advance. 

As the population still further: 
masses itself in huge towns and cities, 
and the margin of cattle stock lying 
in reserve narrows itself, any un- 
foreseen disturbance in the order of 
things might without much diffi- 
culty produce a crisis, when, for a 
moment at least, the agriculturists 
would hold the destiny of the coun- 
try in their hands. 

RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
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AST autumn, finding myself at 
Belgrade, one of the guests of 
the municipality, enjoying the pro- 
fuse hospitality consequent on the 
coronation or enthronement of the 
young Prince Milan, I determined, 
on the conclusion of the festivities, 
to take a trip into Bosnia, almost 
the only Turkish province I had 
not visited. With this intent, I 
took advantage of a steamer to 
Vucovar, in Austrian Sclavonia, and 
there hired a cart and horses, and 
in two days drove across a flat but 
interesting country, which, like all 
these regions, when not under Turk- 
ish control, is making enormous 
progress in material development. 
Arrived at Austrian Brod, on the 
Save, I dismissed my Austrian 
coachman with his vehicle, and 
engaged another for the drive to 
Seraievo. 

On the following morning, about 
two hours after the time agreed on, 
my arabajee drove up to the door 
of the locanda in a Hungarian cart 
with three small and lean horses. 
He dexterously packed my lug- 
gage in the hinder part and ar- 
ranged for me a seat just behind 
his driving-box, and so, having 
there ensconced myself, we began 
our journey. 

We drove in a zigzag down the 
steep bank of the Save, and-over 
a broad plank straight into the 
ferry-boat, and so pushed off with- 
out any further trouble ; the horses 
behaving admirably, and being evi- 
dently used to the feat. Arrived 
at the other side the horses disem- 
barked, dragging the cart after 
them, and then with a violent 
effort, sorely trying the harness, 
they rushed up the steep bank in 
the most gallant manner. 

And here I am once again on 
Turkish ground, though in a part 
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of the Ottoman dominions quite 
new to me. 

I had supposed that Sclavonians 
of the same race, though living un- 
derdifferent Governments, would not 
present any very striking contrasts, 
excepting such as were obviously 
due to the influence of Government. 
For example, I naturally expected 
to see mosques, knowing that the 
aristocracy of the country were 
Moslems; but I also looked for 
churches of humbler architectural 
pretensions, but more numerous, 
just as in Wales you see the com- 
paratively handsome State church 
surrounded by two or three little 
chapels. I expected to see here 
and there the Constantinople offi- 
cial in his fez and surtout coat; 
but on the other hand I thought 
that the mass of the people would 
not differ essentially from their 
brethren speaking the same lan- 
guage on the other side of the 
river; that their cottages would 
probably be buiit on the same plan, 
and show perhaps an equal amount 
of comfort. 

I scarcely exaggerate when I 
say that you would see hardly a 
greater contrast in everything if 
you were transported from an 
English village to Timbuktoo. I 
have travelled to very remote parts 
of the Turkish empire, amongst 
the Nomads of Mesopotamia, and 
the Kurds on the Persian frontier, 
yet never did I feel myself ina 
more Moslem and Asiatic coun- 
try then now, with one exception : 
there was a very fair road. 

Variety is the charm of travel, 
and here I had it. 

The first two horsemen I met 
were armed with a large brace of 
silver-mounted pistols, and the 
yataghan sticking out of the leath- 
ern girdle which was strapped on 
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a waist-shawl of bright crimson. 
Their turbans were almost as large 
as those worn at Julamerk, and 
their shalwars were as Turkish as 
any in Asia. ; 
They saluted not the Ghiaours 
with the words of peace, but scowled 
at us and passed on. We drove 
past dismal wooden black houses, 
one and all crumbling to decay ; 
from the beginning to the end of 
my journey I could not but observe 
this marked peculiarity of the 
dwellings of the people. They all 
seemed ruinous. The Bosniac 
house is somewhat peculiar. ‘Two- 
thirds of the structure is composed 
of wood, built upon low walls of 
rubble. The houses are all spa- 
cious, even the poorest of them; 
the lower part is devoted to cattle, 
horses, &c.; there is a stair which 
you ascend, and here are the 
living-rooms as bare of furniture 
as possible, and, according to my 
experience, dreadfully infested 
with vermin. There is no defi- 


ciency in ventilation, as chinks, 
holes, and gaps in wood and 


plaster are abundant. The roof 
of the house is always covered with 
long slabs of wood, and is pointed 
at a sharp angle. 

As we drove on towards Turkish 
Brod, which lies a little further up 
the river than its Austrian synonym, 
we met groups of wayfarers, one 
and all thoroughly Asiatic. The 
women moved abont enveloped in 
the jealous winding-sheet that the 
conquering Arabs inflicted on all 
the disciples of the Faith, and 
even on all Christian subjects, until 
partial deliverance came in the 
shape of Frank influence and pro- 
tection. How strange did these 
Asiatic women look to one who but 
a few minutes before had gazed on 
nothing but Europeans! We pre- 
sently reached the town of Bosnian 
Brod ; there were the once familiar 
figures, turbaned and cross-legged, 
sitting under their dilapidated ve- 
randahs, or on their little shabby 
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shop-boards, smoking all day long, 
and fingering their beads. 

My first duty was to find the 
telegraph station, as I wished to 
send a telegram to our Consul at 
Seraievo. I applied at the office, 
but the head man was asleep, and 
no one durst disturb him. How- 
ever, I gently ascended the stair- 
case, and found a sufficiently intelli- 
gent subordinate, to whom I spoke 
fairly, and he undertook the duty. 
The telegram was dictated, and 
written in Turkish (he declined any 
English message), and then I was 
requested to sign it. For the last 
seventeen years I have, from mere 
habit, worn a Turkish ring, witb 
my name in Arabic, so I at once 
produced my seal, and signed it with 
printer’s ink, in genuine Turkish 
fashion, to the astonishment of the 
clerk. I had added about ten years 
to the proverbial injunction about 
keeping a thing until it becomes 
useful. My telegram was duly de- 
livered; but despite the seal, or 
possibly in consequence of it, my 
name was a mystery until I appeared 
in person. 

We drove along at a gentle trot 
over a road very good in parts, 
and very bad in other places. Ce- 
meteries seemed to me unaccount- 
ably frequent, but perhaps this was 
my fancy. I observed the absence 
of the Turkish cypress tree in these 
places ; but the tombstones were all 
turbaned, and the inscriptions in 
Turkish when the occupants were 
Moslems, in Sclavic when Christians, 
and in Cyrrilian characters. 

About eleven o'clock we reached 
Derwen, a small town. My first 
impression of Bosnia had been most 
gloomy, as everything seemed so 
dilapidated ; but this sensation soon 
wore off as I travelled onward, for 
I got into better air, away from the 
miasma of the Save valley, and 
then I met peasant women dressed 
in brilliant colours and decked with 
garlands of flowers interwoven in 
their hair, and various natural ob- 
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jects worthy of remark. At one 
o’clock we stopped to bait at a khan, 
or inn, and here I learned the sort 
of entertainment I was to expect 
each night. It was such that I 
should hesitate to recommend 
my cleanly and luxurious fellow- 
countrymen to ‘try Bosnia.’ Luckily 
[had brought with me a stock of 
bread from Brod, and so, with the 
addition of a badly-cooked, skinny 
chicken, I made a fair lunch. The 
bread of the Austrian frontier, made 
by German bakers, is far better 
than average English baker’s bread; 
that of Bosnia is far worse, which 
is strong condemnation. 

Leaving the khan and continuing 
my route, I observed that we were 
alwaysmore orlessinthe valley ofthe 
Bosna;and the further we proceeded, 
the more like a salmon-river it be- 
came. We heard, long before wesaw, 
numerous rude ox-carts, whose axle- 
trees creaked, and played such un- 
earthly music that I half fancied 
myself once again in the dreary 
plains of Armenia, where the 
peasants slowly trudge along to 
these strange sounds, which can be 
heard a mile off. I remarked one 
move in human advancement. In 
Armenia the axle-trees move with 
the wheels, causing a great loss of 
power. In Bosnia the arrangement 
is like our own. We bait for three 
hours. The maize fields are abun- 
dant,and they are powerfully fenced, 
as in Servia, to keep out the oxen; 
ana maize is varied by fields of 
millet, with here and there flax, 
and then again a field of tobacco in 
full flower. After a most beautiful 
drive we arrive at a large khan 
called Doboi, on the banks of the 
Bosna. 

My driver spoke absolutely no 
language but his own, and that was 
Sclavonian. I had prepared myself 
by a little cram in this language, 
but I found my small stock of sen- 
tences and words very unsatisfac- 
tory. I could ask some questions 
beautifully, my queries were evi- 
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dently understood; but my driver 
in answering would go into expla- 
nations which of course were wholly 
unintelligible. He could not un- 
derstand even the simplest Ger- 
man sentence, and was wholly igno- 
rant of Turkish. This was the 

t drawback in my journey, 
and I vowed I would never travel 
again with no one but a tongueless 
driver. In all other respects he 
was exemplary. The khanjee or 
landlord at Doboi was an intelligent 
old Moslem. He told me partly in 
Turkish the names of the fish in 
the river Bosna, i.e. in the lower 
waters. They are mainly siluris, 
leucio perca, carp, and sundry 
coarse fish abundant in the Danube. 
I was quite astonished when my 
host began to question me concern- 
ing a very late invention of explod- 
ing a cartridge of some infernal 
fulminate at the bottom of the river, 
which kills all the fish within many 
yards. He was anxious to know if 
I could sell him one. I tremble to 
think of such an invention ever be- 
coming well known. 

The entertainment at this khan 
was a sample of what is to be found 
all over the country. There were 
no glass windows in the house—an 
advantage in the summer; in the 
winter the panes are filled with 
greased paper. I had brought with 
me a padded counterpane and small 
carpet, and of these 1 made my bed 
upon the bare and very dirty board 
of the khan. By good luck I had 
a room to myself, but this is by no 
means always the case; your next 
neighbour or bedfellow may be a 
bashi bozook, whose incessant 
scratching is suggestive of creeping 
things unclean. I had rather avoid 
any mention of the stock subject of 
tourists, the fleas; but they im- 
pressed themselves on my memory 
through my skin, so en passant I 
may observe they swarmed. Bugs 
I did not find, though Bosnia has on 
this score, too, an evil reputation. I 
may here remark that there is pre- 
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pared in Herzegovina a very mar- 
vellous vermin powder, that may 
really be depended on. An English- 
man told me he had tried it ; that on 
lying down on the boards of a khan 
he sprinkled this powder copiously 
around him, making a sort of ring 
round his resting place. On each 
morning he found a circle of the 
bodies of his enemies, like dead foes 
round a well defended fort. My 
informant also told me that he was 
never able to get this powder in 
anything like purity anywhere 
in Europe. It is sold in England, 
but proves useless on trial. 

We started on our journey about 
six in the morning, and travelled 
along a beautiful road. We passed 
the ruins of a castle perched on a 
steep rock, a relic of that feudalism 
which still lingers in this country ; 
a feudalism which, though absolute- 
ly opposed to all the principles of 
the Koran as well as to those of 
the Gospel, still holds its own in 
this part of Islam as in the rest 
of Europe, though destroyed in 


Western Asia. The more we pene- 
trated into the country, the more 


was I reminded of Kurdistan. 
The outward features of all moun- 
tainous countries are more or less 
alike, provided they are in the same 
latitude. Were it not for the cos- 
tumes Bosnia would remind one of 
Switzerland ; as it is, the big tur- 
bans, small wiry horses, and gay 
costumes, carry the traveller’s mind 
to the mountains of Asia. 
Obviously the main produce of 
this country is plums. All along 
the road side near every village, 
sometimes far from villages, near 
the site of ruined hamlets, the plum 
trees grow abundantly—a rich dark 
sort of large damson. A mild 
pleasant spirit, Slivovich, is distilled 
from this fruit. I drank it from 
time to time on my journey, and 
found it by no means disagreeable 
and not stronger than the best 
sherry. I was told that these plums 
are largely exported, and that many 
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of them become fine French prunes 
under skilful manipulation. No one 
thinks of objecting if you help 
yourself from the trees by the road 
side. Walnut trees too are abundant 
near some of the villages, and apples 
of a fine size seem to grow abso- 
lutely wild, and to shed their fruit 
for the benefit of wild hogs. 

About eleven o’clock in the fore- 
noon we reached a clear rapidly flow- 
ing shallow stream, the Oorsurah. 
For some few hundred yards we 
seemed to have got off the road, and 
to be traversing the country un- 
touched by Macadam, and now we 
were face to face with a stream and 
no bridge. The arabajee detached 
one of the horses, mounted him and 
rode into the stream, while I 
anxiously watched the experiment. 
I was delighted to see that at the 
deepest part the water only reached 
the horse’s belly. He was presently 
yoked to the cart once more, and 
we safely crossed. But what was 
the meaning of all this? It was a 
bit of the old, old story. The bridge, 
the remains of which I saw two 
hundred yards up the stream, had 
been broken down three years before 
and never mended! And here we 
have an illustration of what is con- 
stantly happening throughout the 
Turkish Empire. A man like 
Midhat Pasha is appointed to a 
province, and he galvanizes it into 
life. New roads are made, more 
are planned, bridges are built, and 
commerce revives. Of course a 
host of enemies spring up and the 
Pasha is removed, King Log takes 
his place, and the first winter rains 
wash away bridges and roads. The 
worst of it is, the reforming Pasha 
is as likely as not the victim of a 
harem intrigue: some irresponsible 
ladies may ruin a province to gratify 
awhim, Optimists may talk for 
ever about Turkish reforms, but 
nothing solid can be done in that 
direction without a radical change 
of the whole system. Certain causes 
inevitably produce certain effects ; 
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the fruits of an Asiatic despotism 
have ever been the same from time 
immemorial. About three hours 
from the khan we reached the 
picturesque little town of Maglai, 
built on the side of a wooded hill. 
We met a pic-nic party, consisting 
of the harem of a Bey with the 
children and slaves, in a waggon 
covered with a brilliant scarlet cloth, 
and drawn by eight oxen. The 
turbaned waggoners walked be- 
side the team, which they from time 
to time loudly exhorted in a brute 
language which varies but little in 
any country. Nothing could be 
more quaint or picturesque than 
this brilliant scene of vivid colour, 
set in a back-ground of mountain, 
forest, minarets, and waterfalls. If 
any artist there be, absolutely in- 
different to comfort in travelling, by 
all means let him go to Bosnia. 
Wemeet from time totime groups 
of women. If these are Moslems 


they carefully cover their faces and 
persons with a spacious garment, 
and often crouch down by the 


road side. If, however, they are 
Christians they meet your gaze in a 
natural free manner. With all my 
love of variety in manners and 
customs, I must confess that the 
Moslem system of regarding women 
as simply the objects of men’s desire 
is to me inexpressibly odious, and 
moreover demoralising to any 
social system. Strange it is that 
so large a section of the human 
race follow it, and at the present 
moment at all events there seem to 
be no symptoms of any inroad into 


the system. Frankish manners and. 


customs, or rather the varnish 
of these is laid on thickly by 
numbers of the most advanced 
Turks in Constantinople, but the 
wives of each and all are brought 
up in what must be a degrad- 
ing method. We continue our 
route along the left bank of the 
Bosna, and towards evening reach 
the gloomy town of Tchabtji, a 
small place with a small bazaar, in 
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which big turbaned Moslems sit 
all their lives waiting for customers 
who appear rarely to come. The 
commodities are leathern bridles, 
straps, and travelling bags, miser- 
able groceries, tobacco, pipes, wooden 
spoons, salt, and nosebags. After 
leaving this town we find the river 
Bosna beautifully clear, and re- 
sembling exactl¥a fine Scotch salmon 
river. My reader may ask, Are there 
any fish that take a fly? I answer 
yes, of course there are, but I am 
coming to that by-and-by. Here, 
however, I jump out of my waggon, 
hastily put my rod together, and 
spin a minnow in one of the rapids. 
I only try for a few minutes, and 
not having a run, and, above all, 
being unable to ask my driver how 
long it would be safe to stay so 
as not to be benighted before 
arriving at the evening resting 
place, I resume my journey. I had 
better luck when next I tried the 
Bosna, but I must speak of that 
anon. 

When we reach our khan, a very 
miserable one, I ask for the inevit- 
able fowl, and am sorry to find that 
I must go without, and this is really 
equivalent to going without one’s 
supper. All the chickens had gone 
to roost in the wood, and we could 
not catch one. However I manage 
to get a pilaw with some delicious 
yoghoort, and with that I am fain to 
be content. 

On the morrow we enter a gorge 
of transcendent beauty, and travel 
on until we reach the town of 
Vranduk. This romantic place is 
built on the top of a ridge, over- 
looking a profoundly deep gorge, 
through which roars the Bosnac. 
A mouldering castle guards the 
village and road; and, as travellers 
are and always have been bound to 
pass this well-guarded defile, I can 
imagine that merchants in former 
days were pretty well mulcted. We 
pass the gorge, and descending on 
the opposite side reach a less pic- 
turesque country. While trotting 
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along a more level road, a fine eagle 
sails in front of me and quietly 
settles on a fence about thirty yards 
off, giving me an excellent opportu- 
nity of seeing his beauties quite 
closely. Such sights as these amply 
repay the lover of nature for the 
miseries of dirty khans. 

About noon we stop to bait for 
three hours at a miserable khan 
(Vitrenitza), on the top of a pass. 
Fortunately the khanji speaks 
Turkish fluently. Thereare several 
carts, laden with hides (the staple 
export of Bosnia), baiting at the 
khan, and the khanji complains 
that none of the men have asked 
for a meal, they having brought 
their food with them. ‘It is most 
unfortunate,’ says he, ‘as I have 
just buried my wife and contracted 
some debts, and I want money.’ 
From the appearance of his estab- 
lishment I think a shilling would 
go a great way, and I give orders 
for a good dinner. He says he can 
furnish kebabs, and, mindful of the 


delicious kebabs of Constantinople, 


Iorder a dish. I have reason to 
repent it, for presently a few mor- 
sels of old goat’s flesh, saturated in 
grease, are brought to me, which I 
find impossible to masticate, and 
altogether repulsive. Even my 
sharp hunger fails to find sauce 
sufficient for the dish, and I regret 
that, unlike the waggoners, I have 
not brought with me my own food. 

Our road is not enlivened by 
meeting many people, although I 
believe I was travelling through as 
populous a part of Bosnia as any 
in the province. After leaving the 
khan, an hour must have elapsed 
without the sight of a human being, 
when appeared an apparently 
wealthy old Moslem gentleman, in 
white turban, guarded by two zap- 
ties or gendarmes armed in very 
ostentatious fashion. About four 
o’clock we again come upon a branch 
of the Bosna, and here I observe 
little platforms made in rocks and 
promontories in the bed of the river. 
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These on enquiry I find to be fishing 
stations, where at night the large 
salmonids are attracted by the 
light of torches and speared. This 
evening we put up at about the 
dirtiest khan I have yet met with, 
Betalowatz. The reader may be 
curious to know the amount of my 
hotel bills, especially one, if such 
there be, who thinks of trying Bosnia 
as his next trip. Well, I noted day 
by day the sums I paid. On this 
occasion I had candle, attendance, 
bed and board—the two latter 
words express but the same thing, 
for my bed consisted literally of a 
board, on which I spread my rug 
and quilt—then I had some bread, 
very coarse, soup of fowl and rice, 
and what they were pleased to call 
coffee, both at night and morning. 
For all this I paid the sum of five 
piastres, viz., tenpence. Naturally 
one would be glad to pay ten times 
the sum for comfort and cleanliness, 
but where these are not to be 
had it is satisfactory not to be 
ruined by exactions as well. Our 
worthy Consul at Seraievo was as- 
tonished when I told him how little 
I had paid. When he travels, he 
has no more luxury than I had, un- 
less he brings it with him, but his 
charges equal those of London 
hotels. But then he is known as 
the ‘ Consolos Bey,’ he wears a gold 
braided cap, and is, to use the slang 
of the day, ‘a swell ;’ whereas I 
travelled with the greatest simpli- 
city, wore a fez, and spoke Turkish, 
and so was probably taken for a 
Turkish employé, perhaps a hekim 
bashy, or doctor, a meritorious class 
of men, almost (not quite) as badly 
paid as the Union doctors of Eng- 
land. 

The cooking of this khan was 
carried on in a little dilapidated 
outhouse like a cowshed, where two 
or three travellers had put up. I 
asked for a cup of coffee here, and 
there was no more sugar, but a 
travelling pedlar brought out his 
bag and found something which he 
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called sugar, and carefully weighed 
out a pennyworth. 

As I ride along the glens and by 
the slopes of the hills, I am perpetu- 
ally reminded of Asia. I see but 
rarely that lovely bird, the golden 
oriole, with his soft, melancholy 
note ; but magpies and crows swarm, 
hawks and falcons, too, are abun- 
dant, and the kite as common as it 
was in England 70 years ago. The 
roller, too, showed his bright plu- 
mage amidst the glades; but the 
most frequent of what I may call 
remarkable birds, were the wood- 
peckers, which were in great variety. 
The black woodpecker may be seen 
as well as the common green and the 
pied and speckled varieties. I saw 
too a black squirrel dart across the 
road. I cross-examined a khanji 
as to the sport of the country. He 
spoke of bustards, capercailzie, 
partridges, quails, and woodcock ; 
and, in the wooded mountains, of 
red and roe deer, bears, wolves, and 
lynxes. That there were wolves 
was obvious, for on several occa- 
sions I saw the marks of wolves’ 
teeth on the hams of the horses. 
There is something unmistakable 
in the scar left of the mangling 
wound that a wolf gives on the 
horses’ hind quarters. The khanji 
assured me quite gravely that there 
were no elephants in the country. 
In Bosnia the ancient custom of 
treading out the corn is still in full 
force, and this is done more fre- 
quently by horses than oxen ac- 
cording to my observation. There 
was something charmingly classical 
too in the piping of the shepherds’ 
lads on their simple instrument, as 
ancient as the hills. It fell on the 
ear during the drowsy summer 
hours like a lyric of ancient days. 
I fell in with a gentleman at one of 
the khans, who was an ardent 
sportsman. He had just returned 
from hawking quails with a spar- 
row hawk which, on its perch, 
appeared quite happy and con- 
tented. He told me he caught the 
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hawk about ten days previously, 
tamed him, and now used him con- 
stantly. ‘And what,’ I asked, ‘will 
you do with him when all the quail 
are gone?’ ‘ Why of course I'll 
send him after them; you surely 
don’t think I shall trouble myself 
to keep him in the winter.’ I had 
seen the same course pursued in 
various other parts of the Levant. 
All round the shores of the Black 
Sea, in Bulgaria, Anatolia, in 
short wherever the flights of quail 
are to be found in the spring and 
autumn, they are always followed 
by hawks. One of these is taken 
in a net, or otherwise, by a sport- 
ing native, and in a very few days— 
less than a week, I believe—he is 
ready for use. I am unable to give 
exactly all the details of the train- 
ing, but I believe the principle is 
simply to keep the hawk inces- 
santly, night and day, with his 
master, feeding him gently and 
judiciously, so as to establish a per- 
fect familiarity between the two. 
I should like to suggest a hawk 
for some of our grousing moors 
instead of the gun, or rather as an 
occasional variety. This simple 
form of hawking is much less ex- 
pensive than the regular falconry 
where peregrines and jerfalcons 
are used; indeed there is no ex- 
pense in it. 

At another of the khans I fell 
in with two Government officers, 
one Turkish and the other Arme- 
nian, each a polished gentleman, 
speaking French fluently. They 
belonged to a very recently estab- 
lished service, that of the woods 
and forests. They conversed in 
the most interesting manner on 
their new science of forestry which 
they had studied in France. Every- 
thing of this sort in Turkey, having 
been started with a flourish of 
trumpets, invariably degenerates 
rapidly by jobbery. The highly 
educated men I met will probably 
have to give place to some harem 
favourites, ignorant of the science, 
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who will quickly make the appoint- 
ments sinecures ; otherwise much 
might be hoped from the good 
management of the magnificent 
forests of the Turkish Empire, 
which are amongst those grand re- 
sources so much talked of but 
seldom or never developed. 

As we approached the capital, 
the fields of maize, millet, and to- 
bacco, and the plum orchards be- 
came more frequent, and the road 
more frequented. Here was a 
wealthy Jewish family travelling in 
three waggons and carefully guarded 
by gendarmes ; then comes an inde- 
pendent Moslem lady riding a stout 
cob en cavalier, and guarded by a 
zaptie well armed and mounted, a 
heavily laden mule following with 
her baggage. At last we see the 
capital of Bosnia in the distance, as 
strange and picturesque a city as I 
have ever seen, excepting Constan- 
tinople and Damascus. But before 
I could make out its details I had 
to halt and bait at a large and 
fashionable khan, where numerous 
travellers were refreshing them- 
selves. On resuming our journey 
we soon came near enough to make 
out the main features of the city. 
How strangely it is built! in a deep 
gorge through which flows the Bos- 
na. The houses for the most part 
are planted by the side of the river, 
deep in the valley, but numbers of 
them are also scattered about the 
hills in groups ; and on these hills too 
are planted fortifications, which in a 
marvellously short time could lay 
the town in ashes. By far the most 
imposing structure is the Greek 
Cathedral, and this of course has a 
great political significance. ‘ 

It is bran new, having been built 
within the last four or five years, 
and this fact marks unquestionably 
the power of Russia. It could not 
have been built ten years ago; but 
year by year cities like Seraievo, 
strongholds of fanaticism, are 
changed, partly by the grewing 
wealth and consequent power of 
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the Christians, immensely more in- 
telligent than the Moslems, and 
partly by the growing influence of 
foreign powers, especially Russia. 

I believe there was no great diffi- 
culty in obtaining a firman author- 
ising the building of this new Greek 
Cathedral, but the authorities had 
no idea that it was to be half the size 
it developed into. As the builders 
proceeded the size was observed, 
and then the Moslems of the city 
began to be indignant, and much tact 
was required to keep them quiet. 

In all these places there are in- 
variably some few notorious fan- 
atics with usually a chief, the most 
truculent and bold, who has great 
influence. There was here a certain 
Hadji Ali, a fierce, swaggering 
ruffian, whose virtues were best 
adapted for the ages of the Crusades. 
On one occasion, having met a 
Greek wedding party on horseback, 
he made them dismount, and 
thrashed the bridegroom and his 
best man for having dared to ride 
on horseback in a Moslem city. He 
was of course dangerous in propor- 
tion to his own audacity and to the 
weakness of the governor. When 
the day was approaching for the 
opening of the cathedral, Hadji Ali 
went about boasting that he would 
spoil the whole affair; and it is not 
unlikely he would have done so had 
there not been some one to spoil 
his little game. Mr. Holmes, our 
experienced Consul, ever mindful of 
the Massacre of Damascus, and the 
causes that led to it, saw in all this 
symptoms of a possible if not 
probable outbreak of the same 
nature. There were the same causes 
at work-—the growing wealth and 
importance of the Christians, in- 
creasing daily side by side with the 
envy, hatred, and malice of the 
fanatical Moslems. The atmosphere 
was explosive, and there was Hadji 
Ali ready to light the train. Mr. 
Holmes used his great influence, 
however, successfully with the au- 
thorities, and had Hadji Ali and a 
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few like him quietly sent out of the 
country, and so the affair passed off 
in peace. 

It is curious to surmise what 
political complications might have 
arisen had there been a massacre at 
Seraievo, a few days’ march from 
the Austrian frontier, next door to 
enthusiastic Servia, not so very far 
from fighting Montenegro peopled 
by the most fierce and aggressive 
Christians in the world, and in the 
midst of a Christian population 
whose panic would havedriven them 
to arms. Surely Mr. Holmes’s 
services were not trifling. Fortu- 
nately, too, the military commander, 
one of the defenders of Kars, was a 
first-rate man, who knew his duties, 
and was determined to put down 
with a strong hand any overt act 
of violence. He knew his troops, 


too, and these had confidence in 
him ; and, better still, the Moslems 
of the city knew both as men not 
to be trifled with. 

I could not ascertain the popula- 
tion of Seraievo accurately, but I 


will venture to guess at it as about 
10,000 or 15,000. It is composed 
of Moslems, Greek Orthodox, Catho- 
lics, Jews, and Gypsies. 

As my cart rattled over the rough 
pavement of the suburbs, shaking 
severely, I saw a smart four-wheeled 
dog-cart approaching, driven by a 
gentleman in a gold-laced cap, at- 
tended by Cavasses. The Consul 
had driven out to meet me, in 
accordance with a good hospitable 
Eastern custom, and had calculated 
on meeting me at our last resting- 
place, but my movements had been 
too quick for him. I was soon 
mounted on the dog-cart, and 
driven to the Oonsulate, where, 
once within the walls, I was sud- 
denly transported to England, for I 
found myself in the midst of a 
charming English family. The 
first request I made to the Consul 
(or Consolos Bey, as he is called all 
over Turkey) was that he would 
show me how to get some fishing. 
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I was eager for this, a3, many years 
ago, I had heard that there was a 
gigantic trout to be found in Bosnia, 
but that no one could name it. 
Looking at the map, and putting 
my finger on the river Bosna, I 
said, ‘If this river be a clear and 
rapid one, it must contain the 
Danubian salmo, the huchen, as it 
is a tributary of that mighty river. 
Mr. Holmes showed me the skin of 
one of these fish, which had weighed 
about seventeen pounds, and a 
glance told me at once that my sur- 
mise was correct. But besides the 
huchen there is another large species 
of salmo found in the Narenta, and 
I presume in the other streams 
which empty themselves into the 
Adriatic. The Narenta trout is of 
equally large size, but of much finer 
flavour, something like that of the 
sewin of Wales. The Consul told 
me grand stories about the fishing 
of Bosnia ; but anglers will know 
how difficult it is for a travellers 
hit the right time for fishing any 
river, especially trout streams. I 
was now told that the rain had 
rendered fishing in the Bosna im. 
possible, as there was a tribu 
running through a loamy soil, which, 
with the least rain, coloured the 
Bosna a milky white, and that was 
its condition at present. ‘It may 
clear, however, in a day or two, if 
no rain falls, and then, if we have 
but clouds without rain, I will show 
yousome grayling fishing such as 
is hard to beat. If there be a 
grayling day, i.e. cloudy, and rather 
windy, wemay take seventy or eighty 
fine fish. If, however, the water 
does not clear, no fish will rise; or 
if.it does become clear, but the sun 
continues bright, you will get nofish. 
They won’t rise ; or, if they rise, they 
won't take.’ 

‘ Never mind the grayling,’ I an- 
swered ; ‘I want to catch a huchen.’ 

And so it was arranged about 
two days after this conversation 
that we should try for a huchen if 
no more rain fell. 
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Fortunately the weather became 
settled, but frightfully hot. Gray- 
ling was out of the question; but 
not so huchen, although cooler 
weather would have been preferable. 
However, early in the morning we 
set out with trolling rods and 
spinning tackle. We drove to a 
part of the river about two miles 
distant, where we were met by 
our ‘gillies’ sent on the night 
before. The river flowing through 
gorges of rock, overgrown here 
and there by tangled bush and 
brier, was of beautiful clearness, 
and rattled through its rocky chan- 
nel in a style suggestive of salmon. 
It was in fact a salmon river, but 
the fish were Danube salmon. I 
was attended by a blunt, honest 
Bosnian peasant, big enough to eat 
me at a meal; the Consul’s attend- 
ant, too, was about the same size, but 
they were average Bosnians. All 
these Sclavonians—Serbs, Bosni- 
ans, Herzegovinians, and Montene- 
grins, the latter especially—are 
enormous men. These last nourish 


their mighty bone and brawn on a 


bare rock, and the mystery is in- 
explicable. : 

I soon put my rod and line 
together, and then looked out for 
a likely spot. While I was doin 
this I watched a beautiful mallar 
disporting itself in a deep pool 
under a rock. I loved to watch 
his graceful motions while unob- 
served, (as he thought), and fearless 
he dived, rose again, oF, pooner 
his pretty plumage. Suddenly a 
aie in “an air, the bird ti 
upwards, and a noble jerfalcon 
swoops down upon him, and just 
misses him. Such are the sights 
one sees in the sweet wilderness. 
I waded into the water, and cast 
my spoon into the whirling eddies 
and the brisk runs. The flash of 
the spinning spoon in the water is 
attractive enough to engage the at- 
tention of any fish within twenty 
yards, surely. I throw again and 
again without effect, and then go on 
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to another place. Again I cast, and 
just as I draw my spoon ont of the 
water a dark shadowy form seems 
to follow it, but so quickly does it 
disappear that there is no certainty 
about the matter. However, my 
pulses are stirred, I am anxious, and 
so take a second cast more carefully. 
I draw the bait rapidly through the 
current, when suddenly the line is 
fiercely jerked, and run out of the 
rattling reel, and I find myself en- 

ged with a beauty who requires 
judicious persuasion to bring kim to 
land. We had a glorious fishing 
day. Consolos Bey wandered away 
out of my sight, and we seldom 
came within hail of each other, but 
we were each pleasantly employed. 
The drawbacks to my happiness 
were, first, the heat, which was 
frightful ; and, next, the peculiarity 
of the river, which only showed 
favourable casting places at long in- 
tervals, and, loaded as I was by a 
huge pair of waterproof wading 
trousers, the long walks in the heat 
were too much for my comfort. 
I may also add that I wasin rather 
low condition; but I can well ima- 
gine a vigorous young man and 
an ardent angler passing some de- 
lightful days in Bosnia. 

I think the great charm of fishing, 
as of shooting, is variety. I cannot 
understand how young men of for- 
tune can spend year after year in 
shooting driven partridges or half 
tame pheasants, when there are 
splendid wildernesses before them 
where they may wander at their 
own sweet will, gun in hand, shoot- 
ing an immense variety of game, 
great and small, and at the same 
time be rubbing off the petty preju- 
dices of home life; returning of 
course, from time to time, to enjoy 
the civilisation of Old England. 
Why, a week’s journey would suffice 
to put them in the presence of a bear 
or a stag, and the only expense 
would be that of trayel. Anglers, 
too, there are, with on particular 
home ties, who pass days in a 
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Thames punt, hooking roaches, or 
at most have a few days’ salmon 
fishing (noble sport certainly) in 
Scotland or Ireland. Let such 
young men try Bosnia; I will pro- 
mise them splendid sport, and some- 
thing much better—a sort of educa- 
tional insight into quite a new 
country. 

The Consolos Bey and I met 
under the shade of a splendid walnut 
tree, and there reposed, put up our 
rods, and talked. On comparing 
notes, we found we had between us 
caught eight huchen, none of a 
very large size. I thought we had 
had a capital day ; but he grumbled, 
and said the sport was poor, ‘but 
what can you expect in such 
weather ?’ 

The sun was brilliant, the heat 
awful, and so the fish sulked, or 
sought the shade; or, like ourselves, 
had no great appetite. 

From my very short experience of 
the Bosnian streams, but still more 
from my friend’s report, I should cer- 
tainly recommend any lovers of the 
gentle art to try Bosnia. I only 
touched one spot. My host told 
me that in the very river where 
we were fishing for huchen, he once 
caught to his own rod seventy-five 
grayling in one day. 

But the rivers which flow into 
the Adriatic contain a salmo much 
more nearly allied to our own than 
the huchen ; and this, too, is caught 
with the spinning-bait, not with 
the fly. 

On the following day I called on 
the Pasha of the province, a most 
intelligent man, who spoke French 
quite fluently. Alas for the grand 
old Turkish ways! they are doomed ; 
they are gone, or nearly so. How 
well do I remember my first inter- 
view on tae Bosphorus with a 
Turkish Pasha, more than two-and- 
twenty ycars ago; how we passed 
through a crowd of servants stand- 
ing in a cool hall! How formal 
the presentation ; what ceremonies 
of drinking coffee in exquisite 
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fingans, reposing in filigree zarfs ; 
and then the smoking a long pipe 
with a mouth-piece of amber circled 
with diamonds! What a contrast 
to the free and easy and European- 
like introduction to Rashid Pasha! 
I was offered a cigarette, and so per- 
fectly un-Turkish did this appear 
that I declined it, a flagrant breach of 
Turkish manners; but I felt no longer 
restrained by Turkish etiquette, 
and as I don’t smoke, I said, ‘ No, 
thank you.’ The servants, too, few 
in number, actually wore thick 
shoes, and made an abominable 
noise on the uncarpeted floor. Mr. 
Urquhart would have died had he 
seen all this degeneration. 

On the other hand the Turks, 
while eschewing their exquisitely 
clean habits of taking off their 
shoes before entering a house, and 
such like, have not adopted the 
tidiness and cleanliness of Europeans 
in other respects. What a grievous 
thing it is that nations not pos- 
sessing our form of civilisation can- 
not adopt what is best with us, 
without throwing off all their own 
individuality ! I think any one with 
any artistic taste will admit that 
the world has not yet seen anything 
uglier or more ungraceful than the 
European costume; and yet, no 
sooner is the reforming Sultan 
Mahmoud convinced of the supe- 
riority of the Christian arms and 
discipline, than he forthwith en- 
velopes his limbs, and those of his 
military and civil servants, in the 
tight and graceless coats and 
trousers of Europe; and with the 
comparatively useless javelin and 
scimitar, he discards the graceful 
shalwars, the elegant jibba, and the 
dignified turban. Why cannot 
Rashid Pasha speak French, and 
discuss political economy, without 
discarding the long chibouque and 
the mest-shod servants ? 

Amongst the courtiers at Con- 
stantinople this Frankish rage im- 
pels the Sultan and the wealthier 
people to decorate their houses with 
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gaudy mirrors, Brussels carpets, 
and every European luxury, and to 
disdain the splendid and enduring 
carpets of Anatolia, and the rich 
mother-of-pearl inlaid furniture, the 
ear-rings of Asia Minor, and the 
metal works of Damascus—arts, 
some of which are well-nigh dead, 
others traditional, and all in a lan- 
guishing state. But so it is else- 
where; the American Indian chief 
will lay aside his crown of eagle 
feathers, and be proud to wear a 
billycock hat of felt. The force 
and intellectual superiority of the 
Europeans are so powerfully felt 
by the humbler races of mankind, 
that even our wretched costume 
is adopted as in some sort sym- 
bolising that force. 

I spent five days in Seraievo and 
from time to time wandered about 
the bazaars. These miserable places 
amply exemplify the above remarks. 
You may go through nine-tenths of 
them and see nothing but Austrian 
goods of the most worthless kind ; 
small mirrors, cheap cutlery, glass 
and china, all of the commonest 
sort and fearfully ugly and tasteless. 
Manchester seems to supply the 
cottons. At last I found a little 
native art. I came upon a gun 
with a long barrel, the stock and 
woodwork extending almost to the 
length of the piece, splendidly in- 
laid with mother-of-pearl and 
bound with silver. This was a 
beautiful object of semi-barbaric 
taste and art, and for about three 
sovereigns I became the possessor. 
There were pistols too, the stocks 
of rich silver repoussé work, and 
yataghans, whose handles were 
richly ornamented with silver, in- 
laid with glass emeralds and rubies. 
Further research brought me to a 
vendor of peasant’s jewellery, very 
quaint and beautiful, some of the 
best of which I purchased for very 
little money. The patterns were 
exceedingly tasteful and medisval- 
looking. I also bought some native 
prayer carpets of marvellously 
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quaint device and rich enduring 
colours, which are now ornamenting 
my rooms. 

The streets are very Eastern, and 
that is enough to say to all who 
have travelled eastward; but, in 
deference to those who have not, I 
may say they are narrow, ill 
paved, filthy, and swarming with 
ownerless and very mangy dogs. 
The diseased condition of many of 
these poor animals is most repul- 
sive, but they are doubtless one of 
the oldest institutions of the East 
and are ever ready to devour any 
offal or to lick the blood of a Jeze- 
bel. Amongst other things I in- 
spected the new Greek Church, the 
pictures in which are all Russian, 
indeed the building has been largely 
subsidised by Russia. We spent a 
hundred millions, and many thou- 
sand lives, nearly twenty years ago 
to prevent the Czar from assuming 
a civil and spiritual authority over 
the Greek Christian subjects of the 
Sultan. His Orthodox Majesty 
failed in gaining his ends by treaty, 
but practically his successor is fast 
assuming the position he coveted. 
In this church there was a sort of 
throne solidly built for the occupa- 
tion of the Russian Consul on State 
occasions! He is regarded in 
Seraievo as the Head of the Church. 
I took some pains in trying to ascer- 
tain the extent (if any) of disaffec- 
tion amongst the Christian popu'a- 
tion. I found that two parties 
existed, one infinitesimally small, 
who might be called the Conserva- 
tives, who professed themselves 
satisfied with Turkish rule. They 
declared, and I think they are jus- 
tified in declaring, that there is less 
official oppression and tyranny on 
the part of local Pashas and tyrants 
than formerly; and they asserted 
that the poor Christian suffered 
most from his own Bishops and 
Priests. This too I had reason to 
believe is quite correct. I then 
conversed freely with men of a de- 
cidedly superior type, socially and 
3D 
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intellectually. I found them all 
deeply disaffected. They freely 
owned that there was less flagrant 
‘oppression on the part of the offi- 
cials than formerly, and that was 
no small gain, ‘but then’ they 
added ‘the Government of the 
Turks is like the dead man’s hand 
upon property. Their laws are 
based on the Koran, which allows 
not the oath of a Christian to be 
received in a court of justice; they 
torture prisoners before trial; they 
invariably, in one way or another, 
check and prevent the development 
of commerce. Look at the roads, 
they won’t keep them in order, nor 
will they allow others to do so, 
Their taxes, though not heavy in 
themselves, are so badly collected, 
so inextricably mixed with corrupt 
administration, that they act as a 
blight to the development of our 
resources. Just try to begin any 
industry: open a mine, commence 
a silk factory, or anything else, and 
you will find that the Government 
who ought to encourage, or at least 
protect you, will checkmate you at 
every turn until at last you must 
throw up your enterprise in disgust. 
Are you sceptical on these matters ? 
Then how is it that the highest 
ambition of every Christian in 
Turkey is to become a foreign sub- 
ject? how is it that we have thou- 
sands of natives living and trading 
under the different European flags ?’ 

By far the most interesting dis- 
covery I made at Seraievo was that 
of an English school. Eight years 
ago, on my first visit to Belgrade, I 
made the acquaintance of two 
English young ladies of the most 
adventurous and enthusiastic kind. 
They had travelled the length and 
breadth of Roumelia, Bosnia, and 
Servia, had penetrated into the 
wildest and most lawless districts 
of Albania, and had added to their 
numerous accomplishments that of 
the Servian language. 

The result of their travel was 
that they conceived quite a passion 
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for the Sclavonians of Turkey, and, 
moreover, determined to do some- 
thing for them: They first pub- 
lished an admirable work entitled 
The Turks, the Greeks, and the Sla- 
vons ; but, not content with this, they 
gathered subscriptions from all their 
friends and acquaintances and 
founded a school at Seraievo for 
the education of the Bosnian 
women. In the midst of this good 
work, but not before much of it was 
accomplished, one of them was 
persuaded to change her name and 
career ; but Miss Irby stuck to her 
post, which she still occupies. 

I astonished her not a little by 
my unexpected morning call, and 
she astonished me still more by 
showing how persevering and de- 
termined she had been im her great 
and good work. But it was a 
dreadful up-hill struggle; although 
she had succeeded in raising a 
handsome building, her pupils were 
but few, and she had been subject 
to enormous hardships and diffi- 
culties. 

At first the working of the school 
was undertaken by the well-known 
Prussian society of Kaiserswerth, 
which sent to Seraievo deaconesses 
who had previously acquired the 
Servian language at Pesth. At its 
opening, in October 1868, the school 
was well received and the children 
of some of the principal inhabitants 
were sent as day scholars, 

But from the beginning, the 
Christians, who are extremely te- 
nacious of their national religion, 
which they identify with their 
nationality, suspected an attempt to 
Protestantise. An ill-judged Christ- 
mas féte with Christmas-tree, given 
by the deaconesses on the Latin 
Christmas, when the Greeks were 
still fasting, was the immediate oc- 
casion of the withdrawal of all the 
Sclavonian children within three 
months of the opening of the school. 
The Prussian Consul, who had 
superintended the building of the 
house, invited to the féte the Pasha, 
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the Vladika, the Consuls, and all the 
principal persons in the place. The 
Christmas-tree was got up in 
thorough German style, with a 
little ceremonial of singing and 
lighting of candles ; a very pleasant 
sight for the children but fatal to 
the school, for this suspicious 
people took fright, being unable to 
decide whether these strange prac- 
tices were Catholic or Protestant, 
but at least they were uncanny. 
Giorgio Rizkovich, the principal 
baker in the place, a native of 
Ragusa and an enlightened man, 
was very unwilling to remove his 
children from the school, but yielded 
to the public opinion of his little 
world, which denounced him as 
having received 500 ducats from 
the Protestant Propaganda. 
Afterthedisaster ofthe Christ Baum 
(which the people called the Kriegs- 
baum) the Kaiserwerth’s Society, 
in order to fill the school, fetched 
German children from the German 
communities at Belgrade and Sem- 
lin, trusting that aftér a time Bos- 
nian prejudice would give way ; but 
such was not the case, and in course 
of time these efforts of enticing 
Bosnians by Germans were discon- 
tinued and the German management 
given up, Miss Irby taking the 
school entirely into her own hands. 
Her success so far has not been 
brilliant, but she is confident of 
overcoming religious prejudices 
and founding a school worthy of 
her efforts. I cannot imagine any- 
one better qualified for the task, for, 
in addition to the self-sacrificing 
spirit of the early Christian ascetic, 
she possesses a liberal mind and 
large views rarely met with in her 
sex, or for that matter in either 
sex. 
I also made the acquaintance of 
a remharkable native woman named 
Hajji Itaka, who has spent a life- 
time in educating the children of 
her neighbours. Her qualifications 
are intense zeal and patience, her 
attainments are of the humblest, but 
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she does her best to communicate 
them. The Turkish Government, 
much to its credit, allows her a 
trifling stipend, about 6ol. per 
annum. Four years ago Itaka’s 
school was the only girls’ school in 
Bosnia. Since that time girls’ 
schools have been established by 
the Pravoslav community at Bania 
luka and at Brka. A certain Pe 
tronovies, living at Tessani under 
Italian protection, teaches boys and 
girls together and has opened a 
reading room in his house and sub- 
scribes to periodicals from Belgrade 
and Austrian Servia. But he is 
quite an exceptional man, full. of 
courage, learning, and eloquence. 
The resources of Turkey have 
formed the subject of an able book, 
and are invariably talked of when- 
ever a new loan is imminent; but 
resources are of no utility while un- 
developed, a truism lost sight of 
too often in discussing the financial 
condition of Turkey. Bosnia abounds 
in resources ; she hasimmense forests 
of valuable wood, and hundreds of 
square miles of fruitful soil; and, 
above all, valuable minerals, all but 
untouched by the hand of man. 
The Gypsies wash the sands of the 
rivers Lashoa, Verbas, Bosna, and 
Drina for gold, which they obtain 
in small quantities ; possibly a more 
scientific investigation would reveal 
richer deposits. In the neighbour- 
hood of Creshovo, Foinitza, and Va- 
rish, silver is known to exist in con- 
siderable quantity. Lead is found 
at Toozla and Svornik, cinnabar at 
Mount Tnai, YeniCreshovo, Foinitza 
and Kostainitza. Rich deposits of 
copper exist at Creshovo and Bania. 
Tron is smelted at Stari Maidan, 
Varosh, Creshovo, Foinitza, Iclis- 
nitza and Bihach. Sulphur, zinc, 
and salt are abundant, and coal is 
found at Lukovitza, at Toozla, Teb- 
cheh, Kizzilzak, Mostar, Stotatz, &c. 
Will it be believed that iron is the 
only metal worked in Bosnia? All 
these riches; lying within a few days 
of Vienna and close to a large navi- 
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gable river which would bring them 
into the heart of Europe, or near the 
Adriatic, might as well be in the 
midst of Africa for any use they are 
to mankind. Whenever a European 
proposes to work a mine, the Govern- 
ment thinks it might as well reap 
the profit itself, and so, in spite of 
a thousand previous failures, it sets 
some natives to work, who invari- 
ably fail, and so the mines continue 
unworked. In the neighbouring 
province of Servia, on the contrary, 
the semi-independent local Govern- 
ment have leased out mines to Euro- 
peanson favorable terms ;and already 
Mr. Longmead is sending to Swan- 
sea, to be smelted, large quantities 
of copper from the mines of Maidan- 
pek. 
The appearance of Bosnia, Herzo- 
govina and Montenegro on the map 
is strangely incomplete without a 
seaboard. The ancient maritime skill 
of Venice, combined with the inap- 
titude of the Ottomans for the sea, 
have brought this state of things 
about. These fine provinces are 


isolated, cut off, and kept poor and 
barbarous, partly from bad govern- 
ment and doubtless partly from the 


absence of a coast. The long strip 
of Dalmatia is naturally and essen- 
tially part of Bosnia, but now belongs 
to Austria; which in this case shows 
a political and commercial jealousy 
worthy of the epoch when Venice 
was the mistress of the Mediterra- 
nean, and when nations were sup- 
posed to flourish by the ruin and 
degradation of their neighbours. 

If the reader will cast his eye on 
the map of the Adriatic, he will ob- 
serve a long finger of land running 
down the East of the Adriatic which 
is Austrian territory; but this is 
broken at two different places, Klek 
and Suterino, both of which are 
Turkish ports, the former by far the 
more valuable, as it is a spacious and 
well protected anchorage where a 
large fleet might safely ride. The 
mouth of this large harbour is cor-- 
manded by an Austrian island, on 
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which is a battery, the officer of 
which is ordered not to allow any 
trading vessel to enter the Turkish 
harbour! This, I admit, is an incre- 
dible assertion, but my informant 
is an official of high standing ; I can 
but say I hope he is mistaken. 

The Republic of Venice was for- 
merly mistress in these parts. The 
little Republic of Ragusa, after the 
war between the Porte and Venice 
(subsequent ic the peace of Utrecht), 
contrived to have these two tongues 
of territory detached from Venice, 
and added to Ottoman territory. 
In the treaty this territory is de- 
scribed as possessed by the Republic 
of Venice. Nevertheless in the note 
presented by Prince Leiningen in 
the early spring of 1853, these strips 
are spoken of as ‘deux enclaves que 
la République de Raguse avait jadis 
cédées & la Turquie.’ 

In the treaty of 1675, renewed in 
1838, between England and Turkey 
‘ The English nation and merchants, 
and all other merchants sailing 
under the English flag, with their 
ships, and vessels, and merchandise 
of all descriptions, shall and may 
pass safely by sea, and go and come 
into our dominions without any the 
least prejudice or molestation being 
given to their persons, property, or 
effects.’ 

From this it appears clear that 
an English vessel, and, if English, 
then any other equally favoured 
nation, say American, has the right 
to sail into the harbour of Klek, and 
take a cargo of Bosnian hides; but 
let such a one try it, the vessel 
would be fired on by the Austrian 
fort at the mouth of the harbour. 

I read in an Austrian diplomatic 
note on this question, ‘Il est certain 
que jamais il n’a été question de 
Vabandon du territoire maritime qui 
baigne les deux langues de terre, 
qu'il est notoire que l’Autriche avait 
de tout temps ses vaissee.ux de garde 
stationnés dans ces parages pour 
empécher, comme ils ont effective- 
ment toujours empéché, la communi- 
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cation par mer avec les dites en- 
claves, ainsi que déja la République 
de Venise, maitresse antérieur de 
la Dalmatie, le faisait dés le mo- 
ment ot ces deux portions de terri- 
toire furent cédées aux Ottomans.’ 

From this, if I understand it 
correctly, Austria lays claim to the 
sea which washes a certain portion 
of the Ottoman territory, and from 
this she won’t allow anyone to pass 
in and out of the harbour, which does 
not belong to her; about the most 
monstrous and mischievous doctrine 
that one ever heard of. On the 
other hand, it may be said that 
to support such a rule Austria 
should keep up an effective and 
perpetual blockade. This in 1850 
she certainly did not do, since Omer 
Pasha landed stores at Klek during 
his campaign in Bosnia; so that if 
ever this strange state of things 
becomes a European question—as I 
hope it will some day—it seems to 
me that the Austrian cause will not 
hold water. I would venture to 
suggest to some adventurous Yankee 
who wants to make a figure in the 
world to buy a cargo of hides in 
this neighbourhood, have it stored 
near Klek, and then run in, 
or try to run in, with the 
stars and stripes flying. He 
would be doing a great service. 
There are many Englishmen quite 
equal to the occasion, but I fear our 
Continental complications are such 
as to fetter us somewhat, and 
emasculate our foreign policy; 
moreover, it would be a positive 
cruelty to our present urbane 
Foreign Minister to bring on him 
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such a ‘question epineuse.. Why 
does Austria thus lock up this 
port? I have asked more than one 
person this question, and the only 
answer I could get was that Klek 
was such a magnificent harbour, 
and would open out such an 
enormous virgin territory, that the 
trade of Trieste might be injured. 
A similar reason was given for the 
action of the Russians previous to 
the Crimean War. It is alleged 
that they sank obstructions to navi- 
gation at the Sulina mouth of the 
Danube, lest the development of 
trade there should injure Odessa. 
Since the allies, at the Treaty 
of Paris, made a great point of 
securing the mouths of the Danube, 
pushing back the territory of Ruasia 
from all the outlets of that mag- 
nificent river, it would appear that 
she was guilty of this barbarous 
policy. I can remember, when I 
was a very small child, asking why 
the corsairs of Algiers were not 
destroyed by the British Navy. The 
answer was that the Algerines were 
useful to English interests, as they 
injured French commerce. It ap- 
pears that the world is scarcely 
emerging from such mediseval ideas. 

It may justly be said that so long 
as the dead man’s hand is on 
Bosnia, and her resources are 
utterly undeveloped, it is no great 
matter if her Adriatic ports are 
closed ; but an uprising wil! come 
some day. Probably Bosnia will be 
incorporated with Servia, and then 
a great and rich province will refuse 
any longer to be strangled by the 
hand of Austria, 
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THE HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS COMMISSION. 
By Joun Piacor, F.S.A. 


THIRD REPORT. 


INCE the appointment of the 
Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission in 1869, two hundred and 
eighty collections of documents 
have been examined, and thus a 
vast number of interesting papers 
have been rendered more accessible 
to the historical student. The Earl 
of Shaftesbury has presented his 
collection of manuscripts to the 
Public Record Office, and Sir 
George Duckett a portion of his 
to the British Museum. The Earl 
of Cawdor placed his three im- 
portant volumes of heraldic and 
genealogical collectionsinthe Record 
Office under certain conditions, and 
also a curious work, known as the 
Golden Grove Book, relating to the 
settlers in Wales. Transcripts of 
the Council letters and depositions 
of witnesses and other documents 
relating to the Gunpowder Plot, 
discovered by Mr. Horwood at 
Montacute House, Somersetshire, 
have been deposited in the same 
place in order to be available for 
reference.! Sir W. Stirling Max- 
well, Bart., presented to the Com- 
missioners, for public use, three 
volumes, privately printed, relating 
to the families of ‘ The Stirlings of 
Keir,’ and ‘The Maxwells of Pol- 
lok.’ The Early English Text 
Society obtained the Marquis of 
Lothian’s permission to print his 
volume of Anglo-Saxon Homilies of 
the fifteenth century, and also Lord 
Mostyn’s rare volume, Lindesay’s 
Minor Poems. The Fortescue 
Papers have been printed by the 
Camden Society, and the Registrwm 
de Panmure by the Earlof Dalhousie. 
The authorities of the British 


Museum have purchased the col- 
lection of the Earl of Macclesfield, 
and the Bodleian Library has se- 
cured from Mr. Turner, of Oxford, 
the curious series of inventories of 
the effects of John, Viscount Lisle, 
afterwards Duke of Northumber- 
land, who was beheaded in 1553. 
Many collections have been repaired, 
arranged, and bound at the expense 
of the Commission. 

Having thus mentioned some of 
the results of the Commission, we 
turn to the Third Report recently 
issued, which exceeds its predeces- 
sors in bulk, if it does not in the 
interest of its contents. 436 pages 
are devoted to the reports of the 
various collections, and 100 more to 
a capital Index. 

The most valuable private col- 
lection of manuscripts in England 
is that of the Marquis of Salisbury, 
at Hatfield House. These Cecil 
Manuscripts contributed a vast 
amount of materials for the histori- 
cal collections of Haynes, Murdin, 
Lodge, and Birch. Though the 
collection contains a copy of the 
extremely rare first edition of 
Gower’s Vox Clamantis, and a tract 
of Bernard André, Poet-Laureate to 
Henry VIL, it is in original letters 
of the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I. that its chief value con- 
sists. Mr. Brewer tells us that the 
royal letters alone are more numerous 
than in any other series, and almost 
every person of eminence during 
those two reigns has contributed to 
the treasures. In this report Pro- 
fessor Brewer has carefully cata- 
logued the documents belonging to 
the reign of James L., as this portion 


* This valuable series of documents was tied up in a bundle labelled ‘Law Papers,’ 
and probably had not been seen by any member of the family since they were so 
arranged in 1612. 
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contained the most important, as 
well as the little known papers. 
But we also look forward to the 
next Report as likely to calendar 
documents of interest, for in 1868 a 
search for such papers instituted by 
the present Marquis, resulted in the 
discovery of letters relating to 
Queen Elizabeth’s history before her 
accession, and to intrigues connected 
with the Queen of Scots. Though 
Professor Brewer has presented an 
exact index of all the papers in the 
collection relating to the reign of 
James J., we regret that he should 
only have given three documents in 
extenso. Two of these are the fol- 
lowing: 
Sir Walter Cope to Viscount Cranborne. 

Sir, I have sent and bene all this morn- 
ing huntyng for players, juglers, and such 
kinde of creaturs, but fynde them harde to 
finde; wherefore leaving notes for them to 
seek me. Burbage ys come, and sayes 
there is no new playe that the quene hath 
not seene, but they have revyved an olde 
one cawled Loves Labore Lost, which for 
wytt and mirthe he sayes will please her 
exceedingly. And thys ys appointed to be 
playd to morowe night at my Lord of 
Sowthampton’s unless you send a wrytt to 
remove the Corpus cum Causa to your 
howse in Strande. Burbage? ys my mes- 
senger ready attending your pleasure. 

Yours most humbly, 
Water Cope, 

Dated From your library. 

Addressed: To the right honorable the 
Lorde Viscount Cranborne at the Courte. 

Endorsed: 1604, Sir Walter Cope to my 
Lord. 

(Letter from an unknown correspondent 
touching the Gunpowder Plot.) 

‘Who so evar finds this box of letars let 
him cary hit to the King’s majesty; my 
mastar litel thinks I knows of this, but yn 
rydinge with him that browt the letar to 
my mastar to a katholyk gentlemans hows 
anward of his way ynto lin Kons her (Lin- 
colnshire) he told me al his purpos, and 
what he ment to do; and he beinge a prest 
absolved me, and mad me swar nevar to 
revel hit toane man. I confes myself a 
katholyk, and do hate the protystans rely- 
gon with my hart, and yit I detest to con- 
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sent ethar to murdar or treson. I have’ 
blotyd out sartyn nams yn the letars becas 
I wold not have ethar my master or ane 
of his friends trobyl aboute this, for by his 
menes I was mad a goud katholyk, and I 
wod to God the King war a good katholyk, 
that ys all tha harm I wish him; and let 
him tak hed what petysons or suplycasons 
he taks of ane man; and I hop this box 
wil be found by som that wil giv hit to the 
King, hyt may do him good one day. I 
men not to com to my mastar any mor, but 
wil return unto my contry from whens I 
cam. As for my nam and contri I consel 
that, and God mak the King a goud Katho- 
lyk ; and let sir Robart Sesil, an my Lord 
Cohef Gustyse lok to them selvse, 


The arranging and calendaring of 
the manuscripts in the repository 
of the House of Lords continues. 
These papers are chiefly of the 
seventeenth century. Messrs. Monro 
and Thoms draw attention to a 
document which is certainly deserv- 
ing of notice. This is a copy of Sir 
Henry Vane’s notes of speeches of 
the Earl of Strafford and others, 
May 5, 1640. Sir H. Vane was 
ordered by his father to look in a 
cabinet for some papers. He found 
the above-mentioned document, and 
showed it to Pym, who copied it. 
The elder Vane, not having the 
remotest suspicion that such a thing 
had been done, destroyed the ori- 
ginal, with others, ‘lest by any acci- 
dent they might come into hands 
that might make an ill use of them.’ 
But the copy taken by young Vane 
was read in the House of Commons 
on April 10, 1641, and was mainly 
instrumental in causing the Act of 
Attainder, under which Strafford 
was executed, to be passed. 

Here is a holograph letter from 
James I. to Cecil, c. 1607, showing 
how anxious he was to make it ap- 
pear that he had not exhibited any 
undue preference for hiscountrymen: 


My littill beagle nou that god be praised 
this session of the cofiissioners hath hadde 


2 The actor Richard Burbage was the son of James Burbage, who built the Blackfriars 
Theatre. He appears in the list of the principal actors of Shakespeare’s plays prefixed 
to the edition of 1623, and was celebrated for his successful performance of tragic 
characters. He died in 1619, worth about 300/. a year in land. 
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so happie a successe, to the ende that the 
comissioneris of englande & by thaime the 
quhole people of england may discerne the 
treu difference betuene a craftie tyrante & a 
iuste king, I will nou after the conclusion 
of this point of the naturalization openp 
my mynde freelier thairin then euer I 
uolde haue done before it hadde bene 
agreed upon, quhairas a tyrante uolde but 
haue geuin faire uordis till he hadde gottin 
his turne done & then but haue kept his 
promeise as he hadde thocht conuenient, 
first thairfore I proteste in goddis presence 
neuer Skottishemen did ather directlie or 
indirectlie make sute to me for any suche 
preferrement as is reserued in youre acte, 
& quhither thay euer hadde or not god is 
my iuge I was euer rootid in that firme 
resolution neuer to haue placed Skotishe- 
men in any suche roome till first tyme 
hadde begunne to ueare auaye that opinion 
of different nations, and secondlie, that this 
iealouse aprehension of the union hadde 
bene uorne auaye, & thridlie that Skot- 
tishemen had been brocht up heir at the 
feete of gamaliell, & quhen all this uaire 
done, I uolde euer all my lyfe preferre an 
englishe man to a Scottishe man for any 
such place ceteris paribus & uolde euer 
uishe my successouris after me to doe the 
lyke, as my booke to my sonne bearis uit- 
ness, nay thoch I knou a Skottishe man 
for a miracle that uaire more capable for 
any such place, than any englishman in 
englande, yett shall I neuer be the greedie 
of Skottishe mennis preferrement as to 
preferre any by quhom occasion micht be 
gevin of the least discontentement to the 
people heir. I ame not ignorant nor uoyde 
of meanis anew to show my thankefulnes 
to my subiectis of Skotland uithout any 
such preferrementis, & thairfore after that 
in my name ye haue geuin my most h(ea)rtie 
thankis to all yourne fellou comissioneris 
for thaire tender & reuerende regarde for 
the preseruation of my prerogatiue & for 
the louing affection they haue showin to 
that nation quh(o)m amongst I uas borne, 
quhairof by thaire proceidings nou they 
haue geuin a most cleare demonstration, 
lett thaime heareby be informed that I uas 
moued upon tuo regairdes to wishe the 
acte to be as generallie & fauorablie con- 
ceaued as I must confesse now it is; first, 
that in my ouin nature I euer loue to be as 
littill bounde by any conditions as can be 
& loues euer to promeise skaircelie & par- 
form fullie, & next that Skotlande may 
see that I euer reserue to myself that fulnes 
of powaire to bestowe suche degrees of 
fauoure upon thaime m thay shall be able 
from tyme to ty as to deserue & thus 
hauing freelie dischairged my mynde of the 
burthen of my thochtis in this pointe, I 
ame hairtelie contented that not only ye 
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reide this lettir in the publique audience 
of all the comissioneris, but that also it be 
reseruid in the register of youre actions, 
for a perpetuall memorie as uell of my 
honest sinceritie, as of my thankfulnes 
touardis you, as uell for the expressing of 
youre dewtifull regairdes touardis me, as 
of youre louing affections touardis my 
Skottishe subjects, nou youre contraymen, 
& thus I bidde you hairtelie fairuell. 
James R, 


In the same collection is the ori- 
ginal manuscript of Selden’s Baron. 
age, or book of collections of prece- 
dents, presented to the House of 
Lords by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. A noteon one of the pages says, 
‘This collection is printed in the 
6th tome of Selden’s works, in folio, 
p- 1473, published at London, by 
D. Wilkins, a.p. 1726.’ Another 
has, ‘ Note that in Hackett’s Life of 
Archbishop Williams, ed. London, 
1693, Part 2, pp. 155 & 157, sub 
imo, in the A.Bp’s arguments for 
the Bp’s right of voting, &c. In 
case of blood, &c., mention is made 
of the preceden‘ of Wm. Courtenay, 
Archb. of Canterbury, 11, R. IL., 
as inserted in The Book of Privileges 
which Mr. Selden collected for the 
Lords of the Upper House, which is 
undoubtedly this book, and the pre- 
cedent cited is here p. 92 et seq. ; 
with the passage out of R. Hoveden 
in y® margent mentioned to be in 
the Bp’s argument. Wm. Cowper, 
Cler. Par. 28 Mar. 1737.’ 

From a petition, dated 1621, from 
the Grocers’ Company, it appears 
that seven years before the king had 
incorporated some apothecaries and 
members of the Company of Grocers 
into a Company, giving them the 
sole right of selling ‘apothecaries’ 
wares and sundry drugs, conserves, 
and distilled waters, to the great 
injury of the grocers, comfit-makers, 
and distillers.’ The petitioners had 
complained of this grievance in the 
previous year, but all they got for 
their pains was an order restraining 
them in several particulars of their 
trade, and a proclamation enacted 
at the same time that none but 
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members of the new Company 
should make any medicinal recipe 
or sell or distil oils or waters within 
seven miles of London. 

We hope that some one will ob- 
tain permission to publish some of 
the long series of Household Books 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries (or at any rate extracts 
from them) belonging to the Duke 
of Devonshire, and preserved at 
Bolton Abbey. Mr. Horwood de- 
scribes some interesting letters of 
the same periods there. Une of these 
is from John Finett, Master of the 
Ceremonies, to James I. and Charles 
I. Writing, May 26, 1623, to Lord 
Clifford, he says:— 


Every nation stands at gaze (lyke deer 
upon the clash of a cross-bow) wondering 
what will be the end of the Spanish busy- 
ness. France resolveth now to maintain 
her inward peace, & threateneth attempts 
abroad. She hath sent 200,000 crowns to 
the States towards payment of their army, 
promiseth as much more in July, and sup- 
plies manifold, The forces left in Hibernis, 
in Langudoc, and that way, are drawing 
near Lions for the service of the Valtelina, 
but whyle the Spaniard seems content and 
desirous to make the Pope the depositary 
of the places there, that he may (say the 
Venetians) save the charges of his interlay- 
ments in the interim, and reassume all at 
his pleasure, the French King seems to lend 
them his belief; yet (for a month or two) 
that they may meane earnest ; but if by that 
tyme they make no avoydance and cession, 
he vows to proceed with his army joyned to 
the answerable number of the Venetians 
and the Duke of Saxony, and then God 
knows what will follow. The Hollanders 
having had the French King’s money, are 
preparing to do something ; four days since 
they had a grave fast, which they seldom 
do except before or after some great action. 
In the mean time you have heard how bold 
they have been in Scotland with our King’s 
protection ; little less they have done at 
the Isle of Wight by slipping away in the 
night with a rich prize (one of their own 
countrymen turned pirate), which beaten 
by them at sea, and flying to the shelter of 
a castle there, was notwithstanding re- 
prized (as I sayd) with little regard to the 
captain of the fort, who had already agreed 
with the other that the ship should rest 
there till answer came from London how 
his Majesty and the States’ Ambassador 
should detirmine of the business, Of 
Spain no news; no letters thence these 
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16 days past; the first that come are like, 
perhaps, to speak of the consummation of 
the marriage. The King said (as we talk) 
upon the receipt of his last letters, Now 
let the world prate their pleasure, it will be 
a match in dispyte of all the devils in hell. 
Nay, by my sall, (said my Lord of Po—— 
[paper torn here] then by) your Majesty 
need not fear that the devil will hinder it, 
for he hath reason to be a special friend 
to it. 


An extract from a letter dated 
‘from Alberrye, my Alpine celle,’ 
(July 31, 1638) from the Earl of 
Arundel and Surrey to the Earl of 
Cumberland, shows the difficulty 
often experienced by the Royalists 
in obtaining arms :— 


I think it not amiss if your lordship by 
your example would invite the nobility and 
gentry of the north to set on with country 
smiths to make plain pieces and pistols, 
with rests for muskets and such like, and 
tho’ they be but homely work, they may 
stand in good steade, Lead cannot want 
so near Derbyshire, and his Majesty is 
careful to send some good proporcion of 
powder to Hull shortly. 


At Hardwicke Hall the Duke of 
Devonshire has also some interest- 
ing papers. One letter from Charles 
Cavendish to his mother, temp. 
Elizabeth, is very interesting :— 


Sir W. Rawley is in wonderful declina- 
tion, yet labours to underprop himself 
by Lord Treasurer and his friends. I see 
he is courteously used by my lord and his 
friends ; but I doubt the end, considering 
how he hath handeled himself in his former 
prydeand . . . nowgoweth so humbly 
towards every one, as, considering his for- 
mer insolency, he comitteth over great 
business and (it) is thought he will never 
rise again. . My lady Arbella hath 
bin once at Court—hir Majesty spuke 
unto her, but not longe, and examined her 
nothing touchinge her booke; she dined in 
the presence, but my Lord Treasurer bad 
hir to supper; and at dinner, I dinyng 
with hir, and sitting over against him, he 
asked me whether I came with my nece or 
no, I sayd I came with hir, then he spake 
openly and directed his speech to Sir 
Walter Rawley, greatly in hir commenda- 
cion, as that she had the French and 
Italian play of instruments, dansed wrougt 
and writt very faire, wished she weare I5 
years old, and with that rouned Mr. Rawley 
in the eare, who answered him it would bea 
happy thing. At supper he made exceed- 
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ingly much of hir, so did’ he the after noon 
in the great chamber publicly, and of Mall 
and Bess George, and since he hath asked 
when she sball come again to Court. 
ee The Lord Treasurer’s new build- 
ings &c., gallery &c., the rooms &c., great 
chamber 60 feet long, 22 broad, and 21 hy. 

in the roof a sun which points the 
hours and goeth the length of the chamber ; 
by night the moon; and holes in the 
boards whereat night lights were set to 
represent the stars. There he feasted the 
Queen ; at conclusion she prayed that God 
would Jend her lif for 21 years, for she 
desired not to live longer that she had him, 
so kindly expressed that the good old lord 
could not reply for tears. 


The manuscripts of the Duke of 
Northumberland, at Alnwick Castle, 
are very important, and so numerous 
that a description of them occupies 
eighty pages of the Report. Of 
sixteenth century papers, the chief 
relate to the state of Ireland, c. 
1586-7. Many of these are by and 
to Sir John Perrot, Lord Deputy of 
that country; and under 1591-2 we 
have a whole volume of documents 
relating to Sir John’s trial. 

Passing on to the seventeenth 
century, under May 4, 1610, there 
is a statement of the offence and 
punishments awarded in the Star 
Chamber against Sir Edward Dy- 
mock and others, for contriving and 
acting a stage play on a Sabbath 
day upon a Maypole green near Sir 
Edward’s house, containing scurri- 
lous matter against the Earl of 
Lincoln. We are told that after the 
play, one of the actors, attired like a 
minister, went up into a pulpit near 
the Maypole, and continued the 
slanders against the Earl. The 
three chief actors were committed 
to the Fleet, led through Westmin- 
ster Hall, set on the pillory, and 
afterwards whipped. The latter 
part of the punishment was to be 
repeated at Lincolnshire assizes, and 
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each offender to pay 300l., Sir 
Edward Dymock 1,o00l., and be 
committed to the Fleet. 

Of the same date is a manuscript 
treatise concerning the origin and 
authority of the Star Chamber. In 
that year (1610) 731. 1ys. 8d. was 
expended in coals, wood, perfumes, 
&c. for the Chamber. 

Sir H. Myddelton did not carry 
out his schemes for the supply of 
water to the metropolis without 
opposition. In this collection is a 
series of objections (Aug. 15, 1611) 
against the transfer by the City of 
the extraordinary powers entrusted 
to them by Act of Parliament for 
bringing the New River into Lon- 
don; to Hugh Middelton, citizen 
and goldsmith of London, and his 
partners, by which means that 
which was intended for a public 
good, says the paper, shall be con- 
verted into a private gain. It is 
objected that Myddelton intends to 
bring the water to a pond ina field 
between Islington and Clerkenwell, 
and there to receive it into cisterns, 
and so convey it by pipes into parts 
of the City, and then vend it at his 
profit, whereas according to the 
statute, the whole stream is to be 
brought to the north of London, 
which the city engaged to do, by 
bringing it to Moorfields to keep 
the City sweet.® 

Henry Percy, Earl of Northumber- 
land, petitions the king, June 12, 
1612, about his fine. He says 
‘Therefore, humbly appealing to 
your Majesty, let me deliver thus 
much truly that if your Majesty 
would seize into your hand all the 
revenue that we, your poor subjects, 
have in the world to support us, 
and that you would ‘sell all our 
goods to the veryj bed I lie on, to 
allow us nothing to give us bread 


* Sir Hugh was sixth son of Richard Myddeltor, governor of Denbigh Castle. He 
made a fortune by working the silver mines of Cardiganshire, but expended it upon his 


great scheme of supplying the north of London with pure water. 


The work was com- 


menced in 1608, and finished in 1613, at a cost of 500,000/. James I. made him a 
baronet, and remitted the fine (1,095/.) always paid for that honour. He died in very 


straitened circumstances, 
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to put into our mouths, neither to 
suffer brothers, kindred, servants, 
to enjoy such pensions and annui- 
ties as they have out of my lands, 
yet that sum of 20,0001. could not 
be raised in two years, then I be- 
seech your Majesty consider how 
impossible it is to me to give, your 
Majesty will notice that 20,o00/. in 
two years is more than 60,0001. 
being installed at the rates used, or 
the (greatest fine) that ever was 
taken of any subject, even of those 
who have detained your own money 
out of your coffers, or of men who 
had offended the State, either by 
insurrection or open rebellions.’ 
There is a petition of the Countess 
and her children of the same date. 

A manuscript treatise (1615) con- 
taining lists of the nobility arranged 
according to their degrees, and dis- 
tinguishing those of ancient descent, 
shows that between the years 1603 
and 1608, James I. created 1,400 
knights. Another book contains 
lists of the officers of the Courts 
of Revenue for 1617, with their 
fees and allowances amounting to 
13,8251. 8s. 4d.; officersand ministers 
of justice, 7,405/. gs. 64d.; officers 
of the household, 16,8681. 10s. 1d. ; 
captains, governors, &c., in com- 
mand of fortified towns, castles, &c., 
18,0511, 8s. 5d. 

Here is a satirical epitaph on the 
Duke of Buckingham, 1628 :— 


I who my country did betray, 

Undid the King that let me sway 

His sceptre as I pleased, threw down 
The glory of the English crown. 

The courtiers’ bane, the countrie’s hate ; 
The agent for the Spanish State: 

The papist’s friend, the gospel’s foe, 
The Church and Kingdom’s overthrow. 
Here an odious carcass dwell 

Till my soul return from hell, 

Where with Judas I inherit 

A portion that all traitors merit. 

If heaven admit of treason, pride, and lust, 
Expect my spotted soul among the just. 


There are a number of letters 
from Algernon, Earl of Northumber- 
land, to Robert, Earl of Leicester. 
In one from the Earl to his sister, 
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the Countess of Leicester, Dec. 5, 
1639, he speaks of a conversation he 
has had with Sir Robert Bannister, 
about a proposition of marriage be- 
tween Bannister’s daughter and the 
Earl of Leicester’sson. If Leicester 
would settle 5,000l. a year upon 
his son, Bannister said that his 
daughter might be worth 40,000l, 
or 50,0007. ‘The King and Queen 
have begun to practise their mask. 
A company of worse faces did I 
never see assembled than the Queen 
has got together upon this occasion, 
not one new woman among them. 
Lady Carnarvon conditioned before 
she should promise to be of the 
mask, that it should not be danced 
upon a Sunday, for she is grown so 
devout by conversing with Lord 
Powis and the doctor, that now she 
will neither dance nor see a play 
upon the Sabbath.’ In a letter 
from Northumberland to Leicester, 
two months after, the emptiness of 
the royal coffers is apparent. ‘The 
want of money is so great that we 
cannot encourage you to try the 
help of your fortune by a petition of 
that nature as you intend, when no 
servant of the King’s can get either 
pension or wages paid. Our new 
secretary is taking care that your 
Lordship, and such other ministers 
ofthe King’s as are employed abroad 
may receive their entertainments 
duly, and that the King’s charge be 
eased by recalling those who are 
unprofitable.’ Charles attempted 
to replenish his coffers in a very 
arbitrary manner. This proceeding 
is thus alluded to in the postscript 
of a letter from the same to the 
same, July 10, 1640: ‘ The King’s 
seizing upon the money in the 
Mint has made a strange disorder 
in this city ; and whether the King’s 
officers will be able to bring it from 
the Tower is doubtful.’ A month 
after the Earl writes: ‘The money 
that was last week stayed in the 
Mint was released, the owners of it 
lending 40,000l.to the King.’ Inthe 
same letter it is stated that Charles 
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was advised to coin 300,0001. of cop- 
per money mixed with a fourth part 
of silver, but five days after the Karl 
says ‘ Those whoadvised the coining 
of brass money finding it not likely 
to answer their expectations, have 
persuaded the King to make an 
offer to the City that if they. will lend 
200,0001, he promises them upon 
the word of a King never to coin 
any copper money.’ A _ mask, 
written c. 1640, shows that the 
Scots were not very popular in 
England :— 


What ails these Scotts? Ithink the knaves 
are mad 

To burn their neighbour's house to fire 
their own, 

Ican but wonder what they would’ have 


They never paid a penny that was known. 

The Scots are scot-free whereso’ere they 
stay, 

Reason and treason never looked one way. 


About Nov. 1642, after the battle 
of Edge Hill, the Lordsand Commons 
thus petitioned the King :— 


We being affected with a deep and pierc- 
ing sense of the miseries of this kingdom 
and of the dangers to your person, as the 
present affairs now stand, and much quick- 
ened therein with the sad consideration of 
the great effusion of blood at the late 
battle and of the loss of so many eminent 
persons ; and further weighing the great 
misery ‘and danger which must ensue, if 
both armies should again join in another 
battle,'as without God’s especial blessing 
and your Majesty’s concurrence with your 
Houses of Parliament will not probably be 
avoided. We cannot but believe that a 
suitable impression of tenderness and com- 
passion is wrought in your royal heart, 
being yourself an eyewitness of the bloody 
and sorrowful destruction of many of your 
subjects, and that you do apprehend what 
diminution of your own power and greatness 
will follow, and that all your kingdom will 
be thereby so weakened as to become sub- 
ject to the enemies of any ill affected to 
this state. The petitioners conclude by 
asking the King to appoint some conve- 
nient place of residence not far from Lon- 
don ‘ until Committees of both Houses may 
attend you with some proposition for the 
removal of these bloody distempers,’ &c. 


Upon the same sheet of paper the 
King wrote this answer : 


We take God to witness how deeply we 
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are affected with the miseries of this king- 
dom, which hitherto we have striven to 
prevent. As we were not the first to take 
up arms, so we have shewed our readiness 
of compounding all things in a fair way. 
The same tenderness to avoid the destruc- 
tion of our subjects, which would always 
make our greatest victories bitter to us, 
shall make us willingly hearken to such 
propositions, whereby these bloody dis- 
tempers may be stopped and the great 
distractions of this kingdom settled, to 
God’s glory, our honour, and the welfare 
and flourishing of our people, and to that 
end shall salle in our own castle at Wind- 
sor (if the force there shall be removed) 
till Committees may have time to attend us 
with the same; but if that be refused, we 
shall be ready at any place where we shall 
be to receive such propositions from both 
our Houses of Parliament. Do your duty, 
we will not be wantinginours. God of his 
mercy give us a blessing. 


How greatly the aristocracy 
suffered in a pecuniary sense may be 
seen by a report made Sept. 1646, 
to the Earl of Northumberland, of 
the losses sustained in consequence 
of the Civil War. ‘ By arrearages 
of rents forfive years ended Michael- 
mas, 1646, 37,984l. 118. By losses in 
houses, woods, and collieries 4,5 701. 
Total, 42,5541. 118.’ 

Of happier times we have an 
account by S. Bowman to the 
Hon. C. Seymour, April 1660, of 
the decoration of the metropolis 
at the Coronation. ‘The royal 
arches are of that vast height 
that they surmount the ordinary 
city buildings by one half, some of 
them are 12 stories high. That in 
Fleet Street is to present the royal 
oak, that in Cheapside a temple ; 
that at the Exchange, the Buss; 
that at Leaden-hall, Boscobell ; most 
of the gallantry of the apparel will 
be from France, which the City 
resents ill, notwithstanding they 
furnish the King with 100,000l. for 
his present occasions.’ Edward 
Warner writes to the same, Oct. 15, 
1663. ‘Our meeting must be de- 
ferred until we have better news 
from Court of the Queen’s recovery, 
whose feverish distemper has caused 
her to be let blood five times; she 
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has slept well these two last nights, 
and declares she finds herself to 
mend. Her sickness has drawn 
a great melancholy upon the King, 
and a general sadness all about us. 
The King has resolved for New- 
market and Cambridge, but all ata 
stand by her Majesty’s sickness. All 
the tables are down but the King’s 
and Queen’s, Prince Rupert’s, and 
the maids of honour; the two first 
have 10 dishes, the Prince 6, and 
the maids seven, what remains of 
the King’s goes to the bed-chamber 
men who wait ; the remainder of the 
Queen’s goes to the Countess of 
Suffolk.” Among the documents 
for 1688 is an abstract of the ex- 
penses of King James II. by actual 
payments in money for the three 
years from Lady Day, 1685, to 
Lady Day, 1688: Lady Day, 1686, 
1,523,0691. 2s. o}d.; Lady Day, 
1687, 1,722,845/. 8s. 64d.; Lady 
Day, 1688, 1,7%2,174l. 38. 74d. 
Passing over numerous news 
letters of the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century, we cometo a number 
of books and papers, a catalogue of 
which was forwarded by the Duke 
to the Commissioners, and is printed 
in the Report. Among these is 
a Metrical History of the Percy 
Family, by Wm. Peeris, a vellum 
roll of the fifteenth century, 
which differs greatly from the text 
printed by Richardson, at New- 
castle in 1845 from the Dodwell 
Manuscript in the Bodleian; the 
Sherburn Missal, fourteenth century, 
writer John Whas, limner John 
Syfer Wass, purchased by George 
Galway Mills in 1797, and bought 
by the Duke for 215/. at his sale in 
1800; a treatise on astrology with 
no less than 3,200 judgments of the 
stars under certain conditions, pur- 
chased fromthe library of the Earl of 
issex, which after his execution in 
the reign of Elizabeth was sold; a 
volume of annotations upon Eccles- 
iastes formerly belonging to Queen 
Anne Boleyn, conjectured to be 
the book of prayers given by her 
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to her maid of honour Mrs. Wyatt, 
before her execution ; twenty-two 
volumes of Hore, richly illumi- 
nated ; a volume of letters entitled 
‘ Royal Letters,’ which belonged to 
Prince Rupert, and passed, through 
his natural daughter Ruperta, to 
her great-grandson Sir George 
Bromley, of East Stoke, Notts, con- 
taining letters from Frederic Elector 
Palatine, to the Queen ‘of Bohemia, 
Charles I. and II. to Prince Rupert, 
and a rare volume, printed 1642, en- 
titled ‘The forerunner of revendge 
uppon the Duke of Buckingham for 
the poysoning of the most potent 
King James of happie memorie, 
and the Lord Hamilton and others 
of the nobilitie, discovered by Mr. 
George Eaglesham, one of King 
James his physicians for his 
Majestie’s person above the space 
of ten yeares,’ and numerous books 
and MSS. of the eighteenth century. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne pos-' 
sesses a large collection of official 
papers formed by William, Earl of 
Shelburne, afterwards Marquis of 
Lansdowne, in the latter half of 
the eighteenth century. Under 
Mr. Grenville he was President 
of the Board of Trade, afterwards 
Secretary of State,and in 1783 First 
Lord of the Treasury. These posi- 
tions gave him great facilities for the 
collection of documents. Some of 
the papers appear to have been used 
by Mr. Adolphus in his History of 
England. 

The valuable collection of the 
Marquis of Bath at Longleat in- 
cludes a number of interesting early 
English works of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, such as the 
Old and New Testament, commonly 
called Wiclif’s Bible, on vellum; 
Bonaventura’s Life of Christ, trans- 
lated by John Morton, fifteenth 
century; Lydgate’s Life of the 
Virgin ; Tract of Richard the Her- 
mit to Marjory de Kyrkby on Con- 
templative Life; Treatise of Richard 
the Hermit, of Hampole, how Sinful 
Men should amend their Lives; a 
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curious Series of Forms of Charters 
and Letters, compiled for the Priory 
of Robertsbridge, county of Sussex; 
containing a Treatise on French 
Orthography; the Red’ Book of 
Bath, containing a short Brute 
Chronicle, on one folio of which 
it is stated that King John was 
believed to be poisoned by eating 
pears. The collection includes four- 
teen volumes of news letters, from 
1667-89 ; original letters by Queen 
Elizabeth, Burghley, Walsingham, 
and others; inventories of plate, 
&c., of Robert Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester; the original of White- 
locke’s account of his embassy to 
Sweden in 1653; hundreds of official 
letters to Matthew Prior; letters 
by and about Sir W. Ralegh; 
holograph letters of Charles I. and 
II.; list of the magnificent jewels 
given away by Prince Charles on 
leaving Spain ; original will of Sir 
Henry Sidney in 1575; a quantity 
of papers relating to Edward Sey- 
mour, Earl of Hertford; and ‘an- 
cient deeds and rolls of Glaston- 
bury Abbey. Among the seven- 
teenth century letters is one from 
Steenie (the Duke of Buckingham), 
beginning, ‘ Dere dad and gossope,’ 
and ending ‘ your humble slave and 
doge, Steenie.’ This reminds us 
of the letters in Scott’s Fortunes of 
Nigel. 

It is probable that one or both 
the fires which occurred at Luton 
Hoo in 1771 and 1843, destroyed 
the valuable papers which must have 
been pcssessed by the third Earl of 
Bute. We quite agree with Mr. 
Knowles when he says that there 
could not be a stronger argument 
in favour of the work which the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission 
has proposed. The few papers of 
the third Lord Bute in the Mar- 
quis of Bute’s collection are not 
of historical importance. Other 
volumes, however, are interesting. 
Two small quartos on paper con- 
tain, doubtless, the ‘ Remembrances 
of the Labours of Whitelocke (Sir 
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Bulstrode) in the annales of his 
life for the instruction of his chil- 
dren.’ It is to be hoped that the 
Marquis will allow these to be 
printed, for the editor of White- 
locke’s Journal of the Swedish Em- 
bassy (1653-54), published 1722, 
says, ‘I confess myself to be one 
of those who lament the suppres- 
sion of that part of the Annales 
which relates to the author himself 
in his private capacity; for I am 
persuaded, with some better judges, 
that they would have afforded great 
pleasure as well as instruction to 
the world, in their entire form. The 
first volume, containing the first 
twenty (and more) years of his life, 
may one day see the light, but the 
greatest part has hitherto escaped 
my enquiries.’ It is a good thing 
that the whereabouts of this manu- 
script has now been determined. 
The Marquis of Bute has some fine 
illuminated manuscripts. One of 
these is a folio missal, on 870 pages 
of vellum, presented to the Cathe- 
dral of Aix-laChapelle, by Dr. 
John Martin, in 1466. Mr. Knowles 
says it is not unworthy of the hand 
of Hemling. There is also a manu- 
script on vellum of the early part 
of the sixteenth century, with 
litanies of the churches of York 
and Sarum, ornamented with the 
arms of a family for a member of 
which the volume was executed. 
Lord Bute has also the Book of the 
Gild of the Holy Trinity, of Lutoa, 
Beds, which is very curious, as 
showing the history of prices and 
wages, and the grand feasts of the 
members, and an early fifteenth 
century copy of Gower’s Confessio 
Amantis. 

The Marquis of Northampton 
forwarded to the Commissioners a 
magnificent heraldic manuscript, 
containing the genealogy of the 
house of Howard, from 970° to 
1638. It was'used by Mr. Howard, 
of Corby, in his Memorials of the 
Howard Family, 1834. It consists 
of 271 leaves of thick ‘vellum, and 
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has beautifully executed drawings 
of armorial bearings in gold and 
colours, more than 10oo in number, 
copies of tombs, brasses, stained 
glass, &c. This beautiful volume 
was believed to have been executed 
for Thomas, Earl of Arundel, who 
died in 1646. In 1638 it is sup- 
posed that it was left in the hands 
of Henry Lilly, Rouge Dragon, to 
be supplemented, and was not re- 
turned to the Earl or his executors, 
for Compton, Earl of Northamp- 
ton, purchased it from Lilly’s repre- 
sentative. 

The copy of ‘The Vision of 
Piers Plowman’ (should be the 
Vision of William [Langland] con- 
cerning Piers Plowman) in the pos- 
session of the Marquis of West- 
minster, differs in some respects 
from other manuscripts of this in- 
teresting work. Of the deeds in 
the muniment room at Eaton Hall, 
the most valuable, perhaps, are a 
series of charters belonging to 
Reading Abbey.‘ 

The mass of documents which 
we have before mentioned as being 
presented by the Karl of Shaftesbury 
to the Record Office,® includes cor- 
respondence relating to the third 
Earl, author of the Characteristics, 
and letters to and by John Locke. 

Three letters of Frederic, Prince 
of Wales (father of George III.), 
to Lord Clinton, are printed in the 
report describing the Manuscripts of 
Earl Fortescue. We transcribe one 
as showing the interest he took in 
election matters. It is undated, 
but was probably written c. Nov. 
1747 >— 

My dear Lord Clinton, I return you my 
thanks for the very distinct account you 
have sent me, and I think things apearina 
very good way; but my opinion is to secure 
’em, which by making F'reemen can’t fail, as 
I do not doubt proper and safe people will 
be fix’d on by you. I can never imagine 


Roil’s so foolish as to miss now his peer- 
age, wh. in all likelyhood is for him 
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Cheure du Berger, so I can’t doubt of the 
vacancy, and in that case your brother-in- 
law might stop the officers of the Revenue 
of flying in your face; but if his Christianity, 
morality, or servile obedience to P= 
(Pelham ?), or to the recanting Paymaster, 
should hinder him of it, the Free men will 
set all wright. As to the expence, I'll goas 
far as I have engag’d 1,800/.,which with the 
2,200/. I hope will do, and by the look of 
the present expence leav’s no room to doubt 
of it, unless the Treasury was let loose, 
which I think, considering all, is not very 
likely. 

Collins, for his lives of the Syd- 
neys, examined the valuable series 
of manuscripts of Lord De L’Isle 
and Dudley, at Penshurst. But he 
does not seem to have noticed a 
document there which shows that 
Sir Philip Sydney held church pre- 
ferment, and that at the early age 
of ten years. These are the docu- 
ments relating to this appoint- 
ment :— 

1564, May 6. Philip Sydney, clerk, ap- 
points Master Gruff, clerk, batchelor of law 
and rector of Skynerg, to be his proctor to 
appear before Thomas, bishop of St.'Asaph, 
and excuse his absence and allege the cause ; 
and of the rectory and church of Whitford, 
to take admission and institution and cor- * 
poreal possession, and to renounce the juris- 
diction of the Pope, take the oath of allegi- 
ance &c. 

1564, May 7. Original institution by 
the Bishop of St. Asaph under his seal of 
Philip Sydney, scholar, to the church of 
Whyteford. 

1564, May 8. Original admission by 
Thomas, bishop of St. Asaph, of Philip 
Sydney, clerk, to the rectory and church of 


Whitford, vacant by the just deprivation of 
Hugh Whitford the last rector. 


The collection includes many 
volumes of letters to the Sydneys 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and four hundred chart- 
ers of the Abbey of Robertsbridge, 
in Sussex, with important seals 
attached. 

Sir Henry Bedingfeld, at his in- 
teresting residence, Oxburgh Hall, 
Norfolk, has a number of letters 
addressed by Queen Mary and her 


* Mr. Albert Way has published these in the Archeologice. Journal, vols. xx. & xxii. 


5 Mr. Stainsbury’s catalogue of this collection will be printed, 
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Council to Sir Henry Bedingfeld, 
as Lieutenant of the Tower of Lon- 
don. The directions in these letters 
about the prisoners in the Tower 
are very curious, particularly about 
their tortures or ‘ paining.’ Among 
the ancient deeds is a license from 
Edward IV., in the twenty-second 
year of his reign, to crenellate Ox- 
burgh, and to have a market every 
Friday and a court there. 

The greatest treasure of the col- 
lection of the Rev. Sir William Cope, 
Bart., (of Bramshill House, Hants, ) 
is a magnificent Evangelarium of the 
endof the tenth or beginning of the 
eleventh century. It is nearly as 
fine as that possessed by Colonel 
Carew, noticed in the Second Report. 
Sir William Cope’s example came 
from Waverley Abbey, and has these 


verses in it:— 


Waverlea, liber tuus est hic, crimine liber 
Non erit ante Deum qui tibi tollit eum. 


Another volume in the same collec- 
tion has a long religious poem on 
the life and passion of our Lord, 
written c. 1500. 


Sir W.Ffolkes has the town book . 


of Lynn from 9 Henry VI. to 29 of 
same monarch. It contains a great 
deal of interesting matter relating 
to that place. His collection also 
contains four portfolios of letters to 
Sir Martin Folkes, President of the 
Royal Society, chiefly of the first 
half of the eighteenth century, and 
five folios of papers on scientific and 
literary subjects by the same. 

The muniment room at Stow- 
Bardolph Hall, the seat of Sir Thos. 
Hare, Bart., is rich in early deeds. 
The earliest is a charter under the 


Norfolk Archeology, iv. 271. 
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seal of the Conqueror, stating that 
he has received into his hands and 
defense all the honour of the church 
of Ramsey, and confirms grants by 
former Kings. The King signs 
with a mark of a cross, and amongst 
the witnesses are Archbishop Lan- 
franc, Odo bishop of Bayeux, and 
the Bishops of London, Winchester, 
Lincoln, and Worcester. Mr. Hor- 


- wood thinks the double date, 4 


Kalends of January, 1077, in the 
tenth year of his reign, is rather 
suspicious. Most lovers of early 
seals, those interesting examples of 
Gothic art, doubtless are familiar 
with the two volumes of capital 
engravings of seals published about 
twenty-five years ago, which the 
muniment room at Stow-Bardolph 
yielded. 

Sir John Lawson, Bart. (of 
Brough Hall, York) has a life of 
St. Cuthbert, c. 1200, with forty 
full-page illuminations, and also the 
oldest known manuscript of the 
York Manual. He possesses also 
original letters by the Young Pre- 
tender and the Earlof Perth,in 1745. 

At Congleton Court, near Red- 
ditch, Warwick, are preserved an 
immense number of ancient deeds 
relating to the family of Throck- 
morton and its branches, beginning 
temp. Henry III. One cannot help 
wishing that one coffer could be 
opened, but all efforts have hitherto 
been unsuccessful. It is of old oak 
bound with bars of polished steel, 
and over a large part of the front is 
a steel plate, so that the key hole is 
invisible, a spring probably secures 
the plate. Of the eighteenth cen- 
tury letters in this collection we 






It really means dusty fect, and all cases 


on the same day—if the fair only lasted that time—that 








the case was heard. It is to be regretted that the old banqueting room, which 
Blomefield describes as one of the best of its kind in England, was pulled down in 1778. 
Pugin says it was 56 feet long and 29 broad. With other rooms this formed the fourth, 
and south, side of the quadrangle. The most interesting room now is that called the 
‘ King’s Room,’ over the gateway. It is so termed because Henry VII. slept there when 
he visited Sir Edmund Bedingfeld, circa 1487. 
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make an extract from one. It is 
dated December 27, 1734, but bears 
no signature or address. ‘I don’t 
pity Handell in the least, for I hope 
this mortification will make him a 
human creature ; for I am sure be- 
fore he was no better than a brute, 
when he could treat civilised people 
with so much brutality as I know 
he has done.’ ae 

The greater portion of the manu- 
scripts of the Rev. F. Hopkinson, of 
Malvern Wells,consists of Exchequer 
Documents dispersed some years 
ago, and therefore of great interest. 
A vellum roll contains the number 
of officers on the household of Car- 
dinal Wolsey. In the chapel were 
a Dean Divine, a Sub-dean, Clerk 
of the Closet, Repeater of the 
‘Quier,’ a Gospeller, a ‘ Pistler,’ 
ten singing Priests, twelve singing 
men, a master of the children, ten 
children, a servant to wait on them, 
one yeoman, two grooms, four ‘re- 
tayners’ in the vestry, two cup 
bearers, two pillar bearers, or fifty- 
one in all. Lists of other servants 
of the household made the total up 
to 422. 

One of the most interesting docu- 
ments in this series is a report of a 
French envoy in England, on the 
proposed match between Queen 
Elizabeth and Charles IX. of France. 
We transcribe Mr. Horwood’s notes 
on this paper. The writer states 
that the Queen had several times 
shown, in her discourses with the 
Ambassador, her wish to ally with 
the King, and had said that their 
ages corresponded better than did 
those of the King of Spain and the 
late Queen Mary, who was forty- 
two years old when she married. 
Refers to the letters written by the 
Ambassadors about her remarks, 
when Lord Hunsdon returned from 
France, and abont the Queen wear- 
ing a portrait of the King next her 
heart, and saying that it was en- 
graved there. Says that the Am- 
bassador, knowing the fickleness of 
men, particularly the English, and 
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still more of women, and consider. 
ing the favour which the Queen 
showed to Lord Robert, would not 
rely on those demonstrations, but 
simply related the conversations. 
He thinks that with a view to get 
at the Queen’s real intentions it 
will be well if, on the occasion of 
sending over the Order of St. 
Michael to the Earl of Leicester, 
the King will send some prudent 
and confidential person. Suggests 
that he should be a servant of the 
Queen and one of the Reformed 
Church, who can make overtures, 
as it were, of his own accord, being 
instigated by zeal for the increase 
of religion To assure the 
Crown in all events the Queen of 
Scots may be married to Monsieur, 
and be declared successor, so that if 
the Queen of England should die, 
the King would have England in 
hand, and could easily keep it for 
his brother. He shows how much 
better off the King and Kingdom of 
France will be by such a marriage 
than was the King of Spain. The 
Queen can“marry whom she likes ; 
the nobility cannot oppose, they 
having been reduced by executions 
in the times of Henry and Mary. 
The nobility are poor and the Queen 
is penurious, and they desire a great 
King who can benefit them. Some 
think that she will marry the Earl 
of Leicester, but it is to be recol- 
lected that she has remained long 
unmarried, that she has proposed 
him to the Queen of Scots, that she 
has often said to the Ambassador 
that she had a heart too great to 
descend so low; and the servants 
of Leicester have told the Ambas- 
sador that he was out of hope; and 
even Sidney, his brother-in-law, has 
offered to wager his head that she 
would only marry a foreign Prince. 
It is possible that the Earl and his 
faction may favour the match, 
hoping to get a good marriage for 
him in France. Insists on the im- 
portance of now ascertaining what. 
the Queen really means. 


35 
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Mr. Le Strange, of Hunstanton 
Hall, Norfolk, has some very curious 
household books of the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven- 
teenth centuries.’ In 1611 claret 
was 2s. per gallon, sugar, 18d. and 
19d. per lb.; green satin damask 12s. 
per yard in 1631; gunpowder, in 
1643, 18. 5d. per lb. 

A letter to Sir Robert Phelips, 
among the manuscripts at Monta- 
cute House, Somerset (which it will 
be remembered yielded the impor- 
tant Gunpowder Plot papers), Aug. 
2, 1634, states :-— 


Her Majestie to grace hir servant sent a 
resent by him to hir sister the Queene of 
rance, which was six rich handles for 

fanns, being (as I heare)the 1 of agot 2nd 
sapphire, 3 rubie, 4 sett with little dia- 
monds, 5th of gold inamelled and the 6th of 
pure gold. The French have been so wise 
as, by a late sumptuarie edict and declara- 
tion of that King’s, published in the parlia- 
ment at Rouen, and translated and printed 
in English, to take care of regulating the 
extravagant cost of apparell, and of reform- 
ing the excesse thereof in imbroideries and 
other wayes, so that they leave not there 
old wont of lightly crossing the narrowe, 
we are likely to have French embroideries 
enowe in England, and to have those vani- 
ties cheape. They have likewise decried 
our English gold, whereof there hath bin of 
late yeares more plentie in France then in 
England, by reason of the great and 
gainfull transportation thereof, in regard 
the Jacobus had then a_ permissive 
currencie at 28s. and the Carolus at 26s., so 
that halfe of most payments are said to 
have bin made there in our gold; the cause 
of the decrying whereof was the great quan- 
titie of false coyne which was either 
counterfeyted there or sent over from here, 
in respect it passed without weight, and 2nd 
because that state would buy the good gold 
to there mynts and be there coyned into 
French crowns. 


Mr. Sneyd (of Keele Hall, Staf- 
ford) was fortunate enough, some 
years ago, to purchase in Italy a 
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portion of the celebrated Canonici 
collection of manuscripts. Besides 
this, he has some old English 
treatises of considerable interest, 
and many holograph letters of 
Queen Elizabeth, Mary Queen of 
Scots, James I., Charles I. and his 
Queen, Charles II., James IL., &c. 
There is an order under the King’s 
hand (Henry VII. 1498) to Robert 
Litton, Kt., Keeper of the Ward- 
robe,* to deliver to the King’s 
barber, Henry Delawere, for his use, 
‘a jerkyn of tawney medley, furred 
with whyte lambe, a doblet of 
greene sattyn, and an other of fust- 
yen, with sufficient lynyng for the 
same doblett, 2 pair of hosyn, one 
of crymsyn, and the other of tawney, 
2 shyrts, a bonyt, an hatte, 4 do- 
syn of poynt, 2 pair of shone, a pair 
of pynsors, and a paire of slyppers, 
and that ye pay for the makyng the 
said arraye.’ 

Among the interesting letters of 
celebrated men of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries in Mr. 
Warburton’s collection at Arley 
Hall, Chester, an extract is given 
from a letter from Thomas Hobbes 
to Mr. E. Howard, 1688: ‘My 
judgement in poetry hath you know 
been once already censured by very 
good wits, for commending Gondi- 
bert. But yet they have not, I 
think, disabled my testimony. For 
what authority is there in wit? A 
jester may have it; be fluent over 
night, and be wise and dry in the 
morning.’ Here is a letter from 
Cowper to the Rev. John Newton, 
dated March 19, 1784:—‘I con- 
verse, you say, upon other subjects 
than that of despair, and may so 
write upon others. Indeed, my 
friend, I am a man of very little 


7 Selections from the vols. from 1519 to 1578 were printed by Mr. D. Gurney in the 
Archeologia, vol.xxv. Other papers have been published in Norfolk Archeology, vol. v., 


and Blyth’s History of King’s Lynn, 1863. 


8 It was this Sir Robert Lytton (of Lytten in the Peak) who purchased and rebuilt 
Knebworth. Sir Roland Lytton completed the house in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
but when Mrs, Bulwer, in 1811, restored it, three sides of the quadrangle were pulled 
down, and the portion left, constituting the present mansion, was that built by Sir 


Robert, temp. Henry VII. 
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conversation upon any subject. 
From that of despair I abstain as 
much as possible, for the sake of my 
company ; but I will venture to say 
that it is never out of my mind one 
minute in the whole day. I have 
lately purchased 8 volumes of John- 
son’s Prefaces on Lives of the Poets. 
In all that number I observe but one 
man, a poet of no great fame, of 
whom I did not know that he existed 
till I found him there, whose mind 
seems to have had the slightest 
tincture of religion, and he was 
hardly in his senses. His name was 
Collins. He sank into a state of 
melancholy, and died young. But 
from the lives of all the rest there is 
but one inference to be drawn, that 
poets are a very worthless, wicked 
set of people. Mr. Warburton’s 
collection contains also many char- 
ters from the twelfth to the six- 
teenth century, relating to the pos- 
sessions of his ancestors. 

A Latin Chroniclein the possession 
of the Corporation of Axbridge, 
Somerset, states that the Church of 
St. Paul, London, was burnt in 1147 
by a fire which extended as far as 
London Bridge on the one side, and 
on the other to the Church of St. 
Clement Danes, without the Bar of 
the New Temple. In 1150 the ice 
was strong enough to bear horsemen 
on the Thames, and in 1202 a storm 
of rain and thunder came with hail- 
stones the size of eggs. Wonderful 
to relate, birds were seen flying in the 
air with flaming coals in their beaks, 
setting fire to 15 houses. Mr. H. T. 
Riley, in his report on the records of 
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this Corporation, says that it seems 
to have been the general custom with 
the inhabitants of Axbridge duri 
the Middle Ages, when they effec 

a conveyance of rent of property, to 
leave a counterpart of the indenture 
in the hands of the town clerk for 
safe custody. Itis only in this way 
that the presence of nearly a thou- 
sand deeds relating to the transfer 
of property among the town records 
can be accounted for. The town 
books are full of curious entries. 
Robert Joye, in October 1664, ‘did 
att two several tymes prophanely 
sweare,’ but was not punished be- 
cause he agreed to pay 2d. for the 
use of the poor of Axbridge. Under 
October 6, 1676, we read: ‘A fyne 
of 40s. ymposed on Robert Clarke, 
Bayliffe of the burrough aforesaid, 
for not executing of his office, for 
not whippinge of Hester Hannam, 
of Dundrey, spinster, according to 
the statute in that case made and 
provided.’ Mr. Riley has made a 
second examination of the papers 
belonging to the Corporation of 
Bridgwater. It is somewhat re- 
markable that among these nearly 
100 documents should have been 
found relating to the University and 
town of Oxford, from Edward I. to 
Henry VII. Mr. Riley suggests 
that a former steward, or town 
clerk, of Bridgwater may have held 
office there, and have practised as 
an attorney in Oxford. This is 
confirmed by the fact, that several 
of the Bridgwater drafts appear 
to have been written by the same 
hand. 
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HERE can be no doubt but that 
there is such a phenomenon as 
Luck; and thatitsets heavily against 
some unlucky men. I say pheno- 
menon: because there is no such 
thing as Imck. But it looks as 
though there were: many events 
fall out as though there were. There 
is such an appearance as a run of 
luck, good or bad, in the lot of 
certain human beings. 
If you find that a man, wherever 
he is placed, quarrels with every- 
body with whom he is placed in 
near relation, this assuredly looks 
ill. It appears as though it must 
be mainly through his own fault. 
Even should he be able to make out, 
in the case of each quarrel, that he 
met provocation, you cannot help 
thinking that there is something 
amiss in the constitution of one who 
somehow manages to elicit the worst 
that is in the nature of everybody 
he meets—the most unreasonable, 
wrong-headed, unfair, insolent part. 
Yet in this you may be forming an 
unjust judgment. It is conceivable 
that the man who has quarrelled 
with everybody everywhere from 
youth to age, may have done so 
because he has been inexpressibly 
unhappy in the people with whom 
he has been obliged to live and deal. 
The unlikeliest things have hap- 
pened: happened many times: and 
it is extremely likely that a great 
many extremely unlikely things will 
happen in time coming. Hasty and 
inexperienced folk, instantly at 
hearing from a fellow-creature that 
he lately served on ajury with eleven 
others, all hopelessly stupid and un- 
reasonable, rush to a conclusion 
which may be conceived without 
being expressed. Yet the case may 
have happened. A few weeks ago 
I believe it did happen. The writer’s 
profession excuses him from ever 
serving on a jury: he speaks from 
no personal feeling. Buta man of 
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high intelligence and of lawyer-like 
acquaintance with the law of evi- 
dence lately informed him of the 
discussion which occurred in the 
jury room when the jury had retired: 
and assuredly for utter stupidity, 
and'incapacity to discern what facts 
were relevant to the issue and what 
had nothing earthly to do with it, 
the eleven other jurymen could not 
be spoken of too warmly. Let it be 
here said, parenthetically, that only 
the deep tendency in human nature 
to reverence, trust in, and be guided 
by the Unknown, can explain the 
respect paid to the verdict of a jury. 
If the human race knew the reasons 
and considerations which decided 
it in many cases, trial by jury would 
be forthwith abolished, Where the 
verdict is right, the reasons are 
commonly wrong. And it is only 
because the decision is announced 
simpliciter, that sane people defer 
to it. 

Now, as the one reasonable man 
may through special ill-luck find him- 
selfsetto serve with eleven unreason- 
able jurymen, even so the man who 
quarrels wherever he goes may not be 
a quarrelsome man, but aman whom 
evil fortune has appointed to fall in 
everywhere with quarrelsome people. 
Or, he may be lacking in nothing 
more than that tact and forbearance 
which shall at a critical moment 
gently put provocation aside. It 
may have been, that one such mo- 
ment has been in a man’s career 
like the facing points on a railway : 
has turned him aside into a wrong 
line from which there was no return. 
One conspicuous error may have got 
the dog an ill-name which evermore 
stuck to him : may have condemned 
him to go on always in that dismal 
lane of wrong-doing wherein is no 
turning. The great thing which 
keeps many men right under pro- 
vocation is their knowing that it is 
expected of them that they will keep 
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right: indeed, that it is taken as 
certain. They will not disappoint 
all their friends, and,stain a good 
reputation. But if a poor wretch 
has no reputation to maintain: if 
he knows that he is expected to 
make a fool of himself; and that the 
thing which would astonish every- 


body would be his behaving with 


good temper and good sense: if he 
knows, further, that if he behaved 
ever so well, a great many of his ac- 
quaintances would hasten to say that 
he had behaved very badly: what a 
wholesome check is taken off that 
luckless mortal: moral curb, blinkers, 
bearing-rein, and kicking-strap! and 
of course he breaks out and fires up 
and exhibits himself as an ill-tem- 
pered fool. I do not say but he is 


blameworthy: but certainly he de- 
serves profound pity ; and the kindly 
sympathy and helping-hand. You, 
energetic and warm-hearted reader, 
no without the sensitive nervous 
system and the vivid memory, who 
by forbearance, self-control, good 


sense, good taste, good temper, have 
got so far on your journey through 
life with very few quarrels, have 
sometimes felt that rising within you 
which, unrepressed, might have 
resulted in making you as utter an 
Ishmaelite as some poor fellow you 
readily think of in your own voca- 
tion, who hes not left himself a 
friend. And it was not easy to 
repress it. There are those to whom 
it is far easier and more natural to 
say the sharp word than to hold it 
back. And you have said many a 
sharp word: but they were said in- 
articulately. You have dealt many 
a smart blow, perhaps even a stab 
or two: but it was all done inwardly : 
you stopped it in the millionth part 
of a second: and never mortal knew 
but yourself. If you believe as I 
believe, you will think you may 
have to answer for it some day. 
You are not so much better than 
the poor wretch who burst out with 
what you kept in. A very great 
man, who was also a good man, told 
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me that in the view of certain social 
and ecclesiastical facts, he had 
cursed and sworn a great deal, 
dumbly. He was one of the greatest 
preachers and philanthropists of his 
time. And multitudes who knew 
and revered him would have been 
amazed beyond expression had they 
heard those unspoken words. 

To this point the idea present to 
the writer’s mind has been one 
which possibly is quite away from 
the reader's experience. It has 
been the idea of a person in a public 
station who falls out with all those 
with whom he is called to work: 
all above him, all below him, all co- 
ordinate with him. That such 
quarrelsome persons exist is certain 
fact. Once upon a time, a human 
being desired to convey a. message 
to the incumbent of a Scotch parish. 
He met theincumbent’s man-servant, 
a quaint old person, and asked him 
to convey the message to the clergy- 
man. The man-servant listened 
with a somewhat embarrassed air ; 
and finally said, ‘If ye please, sir, 
I would rayther ye wrote him 2 
letter: for ye see the Doakter and 
me are no on speaking terms at 
present.’ The Doctor, one of the 
most genial of men, had fourd it 
needful to give a scolding to his old 
domestic—a scolding which in half 
an hour he had completely forgot: 
and the old servant preferred to put 
the case as an estrangement between 
equals rather than as the fault of 
an inferior and the gentle indigna- 
tion of his master. But the instance 
comes in illustration of what I have 
said as to quarrelling with those 
below, above, and on the level. I 
have known a clergyman who might 
be said to have quarrelled with his 
bishop, with the neighbouring clergy, 
likewise with his beadle and pew- 
openers. 

But the writer’s line of thought 
has no doubt been directed by his 
professional bias: and probably 
most readers, thinking of quarrel- 
some folk, will think rather of 
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the unlucky and unpleasing mortal 
whose strifes and alienations are in 
the fields of private life: the man 
who is not on speaking terms with 
his brothers, who cannot manage to 
live with his wife, who is always 
changing his lawyer, picking a 
quarrel with his clergyman, bring- 
ing an action at law against the 
neighbouring squire about some 
trumpery matter of fences or water- 
privileges, rushing from one shop- 
keeper to another for some small 
negligence or offence, and served by 
a rapid succession of the least trust- 
worthy kind of servants. The truly 
quarrelsome person is a pattern of 
consistency: he never fails to main- 
tain his character : he quarrels daily 
from the beginning to the end of a 
long life. It is his nature: and 
nature will assert itself. As surely 
as wood will float and lead will 
sink, will the quarrelsome man get 
into an altercation. Place him in 
the conditions ; and the consequence 
is sure. <A friend of the writer’s 
once was in a crowded railway sta- 
He 


tion at the starting of a train. 
was told that a certain very eminent 
and truly amiable but extremely 
irritable philosopher was to go by 


it. When the train had gone, he 
stated that he had seen the great 
philosopher, and wasmuch interested 
in the sight. How did you know 
him ? was the natural question. The 
ready answer was, ‘I saw an old 
gentleman giving an awful blowing- 
up to one of the porters, and I knew 
it must be ‘the great man.” So 
it was. And doubtless, when the 
train had gone, there would be an 
altercation on the question whether 
the carriage windows should be up 
or down. 

It is curious, but true, that 
the irritable nervous system which 
makes a man go through life in 
this contentious way, is sometimes 
associated with a very soft voice and 
pleasant manner. When I was a 
young lad, I saw for the first time 
one whose name was a proverb over 
a large tract of the country for his 
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quarrelsome nature. No reader can 
possibly surmise who he was: and 
it can do no harm now to say that 
in his time he approached more 
nearly to having his hand against 
every man and every man’s hand 
against him than any other human 
being in the land he livedin. And 
how astonishing it was to find the 
gentle tones of a most pleasant voice, 
and a deferential, kindly, and almost 
timid manner, as the ordinary cha- 
racteristics of the fierce Ishmaelite. 
When the offence came, indeed, he 
became in one instant another man : 
it was as if you had trod on the tail 
of a sleeping and truculent bull-dog. 
The voice changed, the features 
changed: there might be justice to 
an opponent, but it was the hardest 
and sternest. When he was in-such 
a mood, the name of Sir Walter 
Scott happened to be mentioned. 
The irritable man exclaimed, with 
vociferous wrath, ‘Sir Walter Scott 
was a fool!’ 

It is a very trying thing to be 
constrained by circumstances to 
maintain relations with a quarrel- 
some person. It approaches closely 
to the character of the thorn in the 
flesh, when you have some tie to 
such a one which you cannot break, 
and so must have many dealings 
with him. Such a trouble, no 
doubt, is good for one: you learn 
the habit of self-restraint, likewise 
of deliberation in speech: but no 
one would willingly hold much in- 
tercourse with a fellow-creature in. 
talking with whom you musi be 
ever on your guard, for fear he may 
take offence. And all your caution 
will not hinder you some day say- 
ing or doing that which a perverse 
ingenuity may twist into a grovud 
of offence. Mr. Jollikin one win- 
ter afternoon said to Mr. Snarling 
that the latter had chosen an un- 
pleasant day for his walk. Mr. 
Snarling replied, with much bitter- 
ness, that. he supposed that con- 
cerned nobody but himself; and 
would hardly speak to Jollikin 
for about three months. Jollikin 
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would be too thankful if he never 
needed to speak to Snarling any 
more for ever: but there are many 
matters of business on which it 
is indispensable that they should 
communicate. You fancy that in 
your dealings with some quarrel- 
some person, you will be so forbear- 
ing, so reasonable, so yielding, so 
pleasant in manner, that it will not 
be possible for him to pick a quarrel 
with you. You are wholly mis- 
taken. Go to right or left, that 
person will find an offence in what 
you do. There are creatures, not 
shut up as insane, who would have 
irritated Job and infuriated Moses. 

A word of the latter great Law- 
giver. A friend of mine went to 
church one day. An eminent clergy- 
man preached. He remarked to 
the congregation that probably some 
of them had felt surprise at find- 
ing Moses described as the meekest 
of men, inasmuch as he on various 
occasions broke out into manifesta- 
tions of rather violent temper. But 
then, said the distinguished preach- 
er, you must consider how Moses 
was placed. For many years, Moses 
had the charge of a great number 
of Jews. Now, if any of you had 
the charge of one Jew for two or 
three ,;weeks, you would learn to 
wonder at Moses’ meekness instead 
of being surprised by his occasional 
outbursts. At this point, the con- 
gregation audibly tittered. The 
preacher, among many high quali- 
ties, was lacking in humour. It had 
never occurred to him that he was 
saying what could cause a smile. And 
he appeared much surprised and 
even shocked at the result of his 
very just observation. It was under- 
stood that he had, at one period of 
his life, the care of a convert from 
Judaism: and that personal expe- 
rience made its moan in these sen- 
tences. 

It may well be admitted that the 
position held by Moses was a trying 
one. But I have a distinct convic- 
tion that there are positions in mo- 
dern life which make nearly as 
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heavy a demand upon forbearance 
and good nature. There is one such 
position, whose nature I shall but 
in the remotest measure indicate, in 
which a few human beings are 
placed ; which long and sorrowful 
experience has proved to be too 
much for the temper of even very 
conscientious and good men. It 
has subjected such to what in me- 
chanics is called a breaking strain. 
And the upshot has been not merely: 
discomfort to themselves, but public 
scandal. There are men so coupled 
that they cannot quarrel without 
injuring their power to do their 
work efficiently and well. I am 
supposing both to be reputable 
and worthy. Unhappily, it is not 
always so. And then, it becomes 
specially needful that the one who 
has a character to lose should refuse 
to be led into a public quarrel by 
any measure of provocation. Let 
such a one ever remember that peo- 
ple at a distance, unaware of the 
facts, will at once take up the rough 
impression that there must be faults 
on both sides. There is no more 
irritating experience than when one 
who has practised patience beyond 
Job’s with some cantankerous fool, 
but in the end breaks out upon him, 
hears that said. Wherefore, never 
break out! With whatever inward 
effort, see you never quarrel with 
the human creature whose character 
is such that a quarrel would be un- 
mixed gain to him and unmixed 
loss to you. You are not on equal 
terms. Don’t quarrel, however hard 
your adversary tries for a quarrel, 
and however far in the wrong he 
may be. Draw off from him: but 
no more. 

And let the reputable mortal, 
when the disreputable tries hard to 
have a blow-up with him, remember 
a fact beyond the certain fact that 
indifferent strangers will in the case 
of a blow-up conclude that both 
parties are so far in the wrong. The 
further fact is this: most certain 
and most lamentable yet quite ex- 
plicable. There are a certain set of 
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people who in case of strife between 
the reputable and the disreputable 
will always take the side of the dis- 
reputable simply because such. By 
necessity of their nature and posi- 
tion they will become the vehement 

izans of a man immediately on 
its being made plain that he is a 
drunkard, a forger, or a swindler. 
Not necessarily because they feel 
that thus his character approximates 
to theirs, though this consideration 
has its weight : but broadly, because 
they must needs take the side that 
is op to law and order, and 
to the way of thinking of the edu- 
cated class. He was a practical 
philosopher, that American states- 
man, who finding his popularity 
waning with a large stratum of his 
constituents, revived it by stealing 
asheep. This, being ae known, 


set the better class against him: 
and instantly excited the warmest 
regard for him on the part of the 
worse class. He was an injured 
man, the victim of calumny: the 


true cause of his restored popularity 
being the secret conviction in the 
hearts of his friends that the ca- 
lumny was quite true. Long ago, 
in a remote part of Britain, there 
was a man, the incumbent of a rural 
parish, whose church was thinly at- 
tended, and in whose preaching no 
mortal felt the smallest interest. 
But that man, besides being stupid, 
was bad: and by ecclesiastical sen- 
tence he was turned out of his liv- 
ing: deposed, we call it. He forth- 
with proceeded to hold open-air 
services in various places: strong 
sympathy with the victim of op- 
pression was developed in many ill- 
formed minds; and it was said that 
sometimes three thousand persons as- 
sembled to hear him preach. No one, 
indeed, of the smallest intelligence 
countenanced him. But he was able 
to sustain himself in the sense of po- 
pularfavour. For popularity some- 
times means the favourable opinion 
of a great many mortals, the opinion 
of each of whom is worth nothing. 
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Yet, to a wrong-doer, popularity is 
a helpful thing. Even though he 
knows he does not deserve it, it is 
sustaining. But itis specially sus- 
taining in such a case as I have de- 
scribed, because the w-ong-doer 
knows that he does deserve the pe- 
culiar popularity he has got. It is 
by no means accorded him under 
any mistake. There is a clear, 
though unexpressed understanding, 
between the notorious scoundrel, 
and the crowd that cheers him. 

It is very difficult, in practical 
life, for some men, peculiarly placed, 
to take the right line in regard to 
quarrelling, or indicating a poten- 
tiality of quarrelling. Nothing can 
be more wretched than to be ever 
on the watch for an offence: to be 
ever whipping one’s self up into a 
fever of wrath; writing ferocious 
letters to innocent acquaintances ; 
cutting such dead: acquiring a re- 
putation for a waspish wrongheaded- 
ness that will gradually make a 
wilderness around a man. But, on 
the other hand, a sheep-like incapa- 
city of resentment and defence will 
invite aggression and impertinence. 
It will not do thai the human being 
should just let himself be kicked 
and take no offence. It is expe- 
dient that it should be understood 
that the sharp claws are there: thus 
they will never need to be used. Ifit 
is made plain that you are quite able 
to defend yourself, you will hardly 
ever be called todo so. There isa 
practical difficulty here, specially 
felt by men in certain vocations: 
but the use of wisdom is to over- 
come practical difficulties. The wri- 
ter’s father, a wise and good man, 
was for many years acountry clergy- 
man. I have heard him speak of 
the peculiar difficulties of such a 
position, among a hard-headed and 
grasping population. Many people, 
he said, think it quite fair to cheat 
a clergyman : and then if the clergy- 
man objects to being cheated, they 
call him a worldly-minded man. 
Such people expect from the parson 
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a literal obedience to the famous and 
good rule to turn the other cheek 
when smitten, which they never 
dream of rendering themselves. 
Well, I can say no more than was 
said by a very wise man long ago: 
Get wisdom. Wisdom, with meek- 
ness and deliberation, will help a 
man outof any difficulty not arising 
through discreditable action on 
his part. Mitis sapientia: an ex- 
cellent thing: and not inconsistent 
with a firm hand and a stout heart. 

The revered person named a little 
ago said that it was difficult for one 
placed as he was to hold the right 
course: he did not say it was im- 
possible. And in his long life he 
was rarely cheated, and never in- 
sulted. Once, indeed, an ill-con- 
ditioned cur of a dissenting shop- 
keeper accosted him on the village 
street on a Monday morning, and 
said, ‘ You'll be glad to hear, sir, that 
we had a great congregation at the 
meeting-house last night.’ ‘ Ah, 
that must have been very pleasant 


for you,’ was the unruffled reply. 

It is to be admitted that there are 
districts, both in England and Scot- 
land, where the parochial clergy 
may meet occasional rudeness from 
some sour sectary, who fancies he is 


‘lifting upa testimony.’ A friend 
of mine, lately inducted to a country 
living, soon proceeded to visit the 

arishioners. In a moorland tract, 

e entered the cottage of a little 
tailor. He sat down, and proceeded 
to talk, which he never found it 
difficult todo. The tailor sat on a 
table, stitching away in sulky si- 
lence. At length he spoke. ‘ Sir,’ 
said he, ‘I regard it as an unwar- 
rantable intrusion, your entering 
my house: and I ask ye in what 
capawcity ye’ve come here?’ ‘My 
good man,’ was the reply, ‘ I come 
as your parish clergyman: you know 
it is my duty to know all my pa- 
rishioners, and to be of use to them 
in any way I can. I know you don’t 
attend church, but that is no rea- 
son why you and I should not be 
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friends.’ Answer: ‘I dinna regard 
ye as a minister of Christ ava, but 
as a servant of Sawtan. If yecome 
as a gentleman, well and good, but 
as a minister I refuse to receive 
me All this was ae 

mt ten years later that youthful 
parish priest would not have de- 
spaired of making something even 
of that little man. Thus early in 
his experience he had imperfectly 
learned forbearance: and I really 
think he answered wrongly. For, 
rising from his chair, he thus ad- 
dressed the' poor tailor: ‘ My good 
fellow, be pleased to understand 
that it is only as your parish clergy- 
man I ever dreamt of visiting you : 
When I visit “as a gentleman,” as 

ou express it, I don’t visit people 
in your position in life.’ So saying, 
he departed. 

I may say, for myself, that I think 
a clergyman should never meet the 
impertinence of an under-bred per- 
son with any remark evincing the 
smallest irritation. Without that, 
the thing can in most cases be 
stopped: failing this, keep out of 
the impertinent man’s way. Let it 
be understood, indeed, that if the 
smart reply is held back, it is not 
because itis not forthcoming, but 
because the parson feels it would 
not be right to utter it; and not 
worth while. With all other men, 
it is well that even the most amia- 
ble should be understood to have a 
reserve fund of capacity to fire up: 
and that if the quarrel be forced, 
there is something volcanic to meet 
it. A look will sometimes suffice to 
stop one who is presuming on you: 
but I fear it can hardly be a look of 
pure amiability. 

There is one case indeed in which 
it is irapossible to resent any de- 
gree of insolence: but that case 
will not occur more than once in 
the lifetime of one man in a mil- 
lion. It is when a person in the 
position of a lady assails you in the 
language of Billingsgate. There is 
but the single course to follow. 
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Never give that person the oppor- 
tunity of addressing you any more. 


Let us go a little more closely 
into the casuistry of this matter : 
remembering that when all is said, 
people will for the most part act as 
their physical and mental constitu- 
tion prompts; and that the hest 
counsels will probably gofor nothing. 

Just yesterday a friend of mine 
made a call: not a formal call, but 
on a kind errand. Conversing with 
the elders of the family, the good 
old lady suddenly looked round and 
discovered three grown-up girls mi- 
micking her behind her back. She 
told me she felt angry for nearly a 
quarter of a minute. Then she re- 
membered she had herself many 
times done the like in departed 
years. So, shaking her head good- 


naturedly, she said to the confused 
culprits, ‘ Now, it does not matter 
in the least your doing that to me ; 
but don’t try it with everybody.’ 
Unquestionably this was the right 
thing to do: much better than ap- 


pearing not to notice: infinitely 
better than taking offence. 

An old gentleman, who had la- 
vished kindness on a young lad who 
was a distant relation, once entered 
a room as the young lad was mak- 
ing a speech to some companions in 
which he was cleverly taking off 
the old gentleman, amid roars of 
laughter. The old gentleman never, 
by word or deed, took any notice of 
the fact. This was more than could 
have been expected. For ingrati- 
tude is a bad thing, and ought to be 
repressed if not punished. 

The rector of a large parish was 
constrained to dismiss a recalcitrant 
curate. The curate went to a 
neighbouring vicar and made his 
complaint. The rector, in fact, had 
exercised astonishing forbearance 
with the curate, and had given him 
many warnings. But the vicar, 
though on friendly terms with the 
rector, accepted the curate’s story 
without once speaking to the rector 
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and hearing the other side; and 
went about abusing the rector for 
harshness and tyranny. He even 
sent an anonymous letter to the 
local newspaper, in which he vilified 
the rector. What ought the rector 
to have done? I will tell you what 
he did. He said, ‘I am sorry that 
Y, after knowing me for years, 
should think me capable of acting 
as he has said I did: I shall not 
quarrel with him, though he has 
behaved in an unfair and unkind 
manner, for that would look ill: 
but of course, there cannot be the 
old cordiality between us.’ So X 
gave Y the cold shoulder. And being 
a person of a good memory and a 
persistent nature, he did so for 
several years; and indeed never 
gave Y his confidence again. On 
the whole, I think he did right. A 
man who takes up an evil report of 
you without looking into the facts ; 
and then circulates the evil report ; 
cannot be esteemed as a trustworthy 
friend. And the rift indicates this 
sufficiently, without any unpleasant 
explosion. 

You are informed, on the best 
possible authority, that a friend 
whom you have stood by in many 
ways and whom you entirely 
trusted, did in the presence of a 
considerable company abuse you in 
a most violent manner. You are 
well aware that it has been for 
years your friend’s custom to speak 
of you in terms of steady deprecia- 
tion. That, however, you did not 
at all mind: as it is your friend’s 
weakness never tospeak handsomely 
of any living mortal except himself. 
But violent abuse, such as excited 
the indignation of some who heard 
it and who were not special friends 
either of his or yours, is too much : 
and as you thought of many services 
you had done your friend, a vehe- 
ment wrath arose in you; and you 
walked off straight to a place where 
at that hour you might count on 
meeting him. Ifyou had met him, 
he would certainly have had a very 
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bad quarter of an hour. Luckily, 
he was not there. And as the 
evening went on, your wrath cooled. 
You recalled many pleasant hours 
you had passed together. You re- 
membered that he had a very hasty 
temper, which a little thing some- 
times aroused to a foaming fury, in 
which he said foolish things which 
you knew he speedily repented. In 
some way or other, perfectly un- 
known to yourself, you must have 
rubbed him against the grain. And 
he had many cares; and had met 
severe disappointments. On the 
whole, the first impulse to have it 
out in a regular quarrel died away : 
and the next time you met your 
friend he had little idea of the ter- 
rible scene he had barely escaped. 
The coming of a great sorrow has 
a wonderful power to utterly quench 
the wrath that promised a very 
pretty quarrel. My friend Smith 
one day chanced to take up what is 
termed a religious periodical: and 
therein discerned a weak attack on 
himself. The statement, indeed, 
was not much to his discredit: for 
the transgression of which it ac- 
cused him was that he was very 
fond of visiting cathedral churches, 
and also of discussing their archi- 
tecture and worship. But this was 
stated as though it were a serious 
fault: and it was followed by a 
wretched bit of tattle, very vulgar, 
and utterly false. All this occurred 
in a paper written by a man for 
whom Smith had a real respect and 
regard; and from whom he would 
no more have expected such an at- 
tack than he would a blow on the 
face. Smith was angry. But the 
next morning a loss befel him in 
whose presence all religious periodi- 
cals were utterly forgot: and when 
it happened, weeks after, that this 
special production was brought 
back to his memory, his anger was 
as dead as the Emperor Helioga- 
balus. Never, by word or deed, 
did he notice the unprovoked at- 
tack ; and it never made the slight- 
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est estrangement between himself 
and his friend. Various occasions 
were remembered on which the 
writer of the stupid bit of gossip 
had behaved towards him with true 
kindness: These could not be for- 
got: and not without a faint curio- 
sity as to how on earth his friend 
could have been led to do what 
seemed an ill-set thing, he banished 
the thought of it finally. 

If a quarrel is sure to come at 
last, it is better to make the plunge 
and have it at once, before you have 
wasted kindness on the person to 
be quarrelled with. You will think 
of the judicious Dutchman, to whom 
entered an acquaintance asking him 
to become his security for a hun- 
dred pounds. ‘ No,’ said the Dutch- 
man. ‘If I became your security, 
I will tell you what would happen. 
When tlie time came to pay the 
hundred pounds, you would not be 
able to pay them: I should have to 
pay them for you, and then we 
should quarrel. So I prefer that 
we quarrel now, when I have my 
hundred pounds in my pocket.’ 
Then he showed his acquaintance 
the door. He was a wise man. He 
had indicated the inevitable course 
of affairs with entire accuracy. So 
with a brasen person, very slightly 
known, who comes and sorns him- 
self upon you: stays in your house 
uninvited and unwelcome. You 
will not always be able to stand it. 
There is no reason why you should 
stand it. After much annoyance, 
you will have to get rid of him: 
and he will not be the least grateful. 
So you had best save annoyance 
and expense, and come to a dis- 
tinct understanding at once. Or, 
if hospitably inclined, you may 
make a division of your house be- 
tween yourself and the sturdy beg- 
gar. You will take the inside; and 
give him the whole of the outside. 


It seems a truism to say that you 
should never take offence where 
offence is not intended. But it is 
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not so. There are many educated 
people who, in their intercourse 
with uncultured folk, forget that 
nothing in language or manner is 
impertinent which is not designed 
to be so. That which would be un- 
pardonable in one who knew bet- 
ter is entirely venial in one who 
knows no better. When I was a 
country parson, I went round one 
morning as usual to the stable yard. 
The postman had just arrived: He 
had a little cart, and was our car- 
rier. The cook, worthy woman, 
issued from her door; and asked 
the postman if he had brought a 
certain package. ‘No,’ was the 
answer. ‘I tell’t ye to bring it,’ 
said the cook. ‘ Ye’re a Liar,’ re- 
plied the postman in the civilest 
tone. With unruffied face the cook 
rejoined, ‘ Ye’re a Liar yersel.’ In 
the old days, much less than such 
language passing between educated 
men, must have issued in mortal 
combat. But neither cook nor post- 
man meantthe smallest harm. When 
the postman said, ‘Ye’re a Liar,’ 


he weant exactly the same thing 
which you, my young lady reader, 
would have conveyed by saying, ‘I 
beg your pardon: surely you are 


mistaken.’ And the thing was 
taken as it was meant, and in like 
fashion replied to. Let this be re- 
membered, When some ignorant 
person says to you something ana- 
logous to ‘Ye’re a Liar,’ you must 
not dream of getting angry. That 
is his mode of expressing himself : 
It never enters into his mind that it 
can give offence. Of course, the 
mode is disagreeable. But the poor 
fellow never had the chance of 
knowing better. It is his misfor- 
tune. And not reprobation, but 
pity, is the emotion which misfor- 
tune should excite. 

The mention of the Doric dia- 
logue between the cook and the 
postman may fitly introduce this 
counsel: never on any considera- 
tion allow yourself to be drawn 
into an interchange of actual high 
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words. That is essentially de- 
grading: and is sure to result in 
your saying what you will regret. 
It is an unconscious law of civilisa- 
tion, that everything shall be said 
and done under a certain restraint. 
He becomes a vulgarian and a savage 
who fights to utter extremity. You 
never say the very worst you could 
say of anybody. But remember 
that this restriction comes with 
culture: and therefore beware of 
coming to an open quarrel with a 
human being who is without cul- 
ture and manners. You do not 
contend with such a one on equal 
terms. You are fettered by pro- 
prieties which to him are not, 
There is degradation in fighting 
him with his own weapons: and 
you may pierce him through and 
through with yours, and he never 
know. Thus, in fighting with a 
sweep, you are blackened whether 
you win or lose. 

It is a curious fact that there are 
men, commonly gentle and manage- 
able, who become quarrelsome im- 
mediately on taking a pen into their 
hand. They will go home and 
write you a most impertinent letter 
on a subject of which they have 
just conversed with you quite 
amicably. They appear to whip 
themselves up into a white-heat of 
fury: to be maddened by a sense of 
wrong: and vitriol flows from their 
pen. The writer has in his pos- 
session several letters of which he 
can say sincerely that at a first 
reading they took his breath away : 
they revealed something in an ac- 
quaintance of whose existence in 
him one never had dreamt. But 
on next conversing with him he 
was all right again; and one came 
to attach no moment to his abusive 
communications. Those unfortu- 
nate persons who are impelled to 
write insolent letters should always 
make it a rule to sleep over their 
compositions: never to post them 
till the next day. And then, in all 
likelihood, a wiser mind will have 
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asserted itself, and the insolent 
quarrel-seeking letter will be put 
in the fire. Let the writer of such 
a letter remember that he puts a 
terrible weapon of offence in the 
hand of the person he sends it to: 
there is no glossing over or explain- 
ing away the written document: 
and the day may come when a 
glance at it shall blight many plans 
and hopes for ever. 

And here it may be said that 
there will come times in a man’s 
life in which he shall be so 
placed that, at whatever cost of 
feeling, under whatever sense of 
injury, he must Nor quarrel: or he 
will get a character which will be 
his ruin. The time passes away: 
and the bitter self-restraint it de- 
manded is needed no more. But 
you will have felt the good of it so 
much, that you will not be disposed 
(if you are wise) to wildly dance and 
shriek in the sense of recovered 
freedom: still less to insultingly 
snap your fingers in the old tyrant’s 
face. It is hard, but it is needful, 
sometimes to hear:a fellow mortal 
talking vile nonsense without tell- 
ing him so: to see such a one 
making a fool of himself, yet bear 
a smooth face: to be well aware 
that you are being cheated, yet let 
it pass: to be magnificently patron- 
ised by an illiterate snob, and seem 
to be gratified. It comes to this: 
that failing to command your tem- 
per, at a critical period, which may 
last for months or years, may get 
you the character of a quarrelsome 
fool, with whom no one would 
willingly have anything todo. And 
for a man who has to make his own 
way in the world, there is no more 
destructive reputation. No moral 
delinquency will ruin a career like 
a character for cantankerous im- 
practicability. And very properly 
so, if the character be deserved. 
Who would employ a curate with 
such a reputation? Who would 
present to a living such a manf 
What attorney would have such 
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® junior counsel? Who would en- 
gage such a butler or cook? It 
is torture, daily and hourly, to have 
to maintain near relations with a 
thrawn, quarrelsome, pig-headed 
mortal. The machinery of life, 
instead of running sweetly and 
smoothly, will grind, creak, strain. 
But delightful it is to work along 
with a sweet-natured, right-minded 
man, void of suspicions, who never 
takes offence, whose open face is 
like the sunshine coming into your 
chamber, whose gracious soul by 
its mere presence cuts knots and 
tides over shallows and abolishes 
friction. 

No doubt there are cases in which 
a reputation for a very quarrelsome 
temper may be helpful to a man. 
If he have got a footing from which 
he cannot be dislodged, you will 
thankfully promote him to some- 
thing better where he will not be 
able to do so much harm. You 
will recommend him highly to 
others, to the end of yourself get- 
ting rid of him: as Sindbad the 
Sailor would no doubt have assured 
an unsuspecting friend that it was 
most delightful to have the old man 
of the sea on his back. The quar- 
relsome temper is advantageous, 
even as that voice was of great 
value to its possessor whose tones 
were so horribly discordant that he 
had but to begin to sing before a 
house and people willingly paid him 
highly to move on. Even greater 
is that independent member’s chance 
of being offered a place in the Go- 
vernment who is a daily curse to 
be anyhow abated, than his who is 
a constant supporter meriting re- 
ward. But all this demands an 


assured base of operations in the 
direction of being dangerous, vexa- 


tious, and disgusting. It is only 
the enemy you cannot knock on the 
head, whom you think of concilia- 
ting. It is only the nuisance you 
cannot abate, that you persuade 
yourself is on the whole a pleasant 
thing. 
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There are places, greater and 
lesser, in which you must make 
enemies unless you are content to 
be a coward and a sneak. . These 
are the places in which it is your 
duty to keep others up to their 
duty. And such places are often- 
times poorly paid and lightly es- 
teemed. Every country parson’s is 
one. A sneaky person, who is con- 
tent to see wrong done and duty 
neglected without finding fault, 
will avoid making enemies. And 
there are a good many such sneaky 
persons. They will loudly approve 
what they know to be wrong, to the 
end of pleasing the wrong-doer : 
possibly a wrong-doer in a ve 
humble station in life. But that 
will not do for an honest man. It 
may have pleased God to place you 
where you will grossly fail of your 
duty, and prove an ignominious 
coward, if you do not many times 
find fault. And it is every man’s 
duty to remark every wrong which 
he can do anything to mend; and 
to suppress the wrong-doer whom 
he cannot reform. Of course, you 
make an enemy of the wrong-doer, 
and of all interested in the per- 
petuation of the wrong. Forno un- 
educated person, and not very many 
educated persons, can take peace- 


AN 
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ably the suggestion that they have 
done wrong. You may remember 
an ancient prescription of a mode 
in which, without the employment 
of any magic spell, any human 
being may raise a devil. 


The whole intercourse of little chil- 
dren with one another, is a series of 
fallings-out and makings-up again. 
And in this as in other things, 
men are but biggerchildren. Their 
intercourse is very much the same. 
Their chills and glows, their quar- 
rellings and re-unions, are less de- 
monstrative: because part of the 
education of years is to check the 
expression of feeling, in these as 
in all things beside. But one 
day you will be pleased with a 
friend, and the next day disap- 
pointed in him. It will be so to 
the end: and you must make up 
your mind to it, and not quarrel 
unless for very grave cause. Your 
friend, you have found out, is not 
perfect. Nor are you: and you 
cannot expect to get much more 
than you give. You must look for 
much weakness, foolishness, and 
vanity in human nature: it is un- 
happy if you are too sharp in see- 


ing them. 
A. K. H. B. 
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A REVIEW OF SPANISH STRUGGLES FOR LIBERTY. 


N° believer in the Divine right of 

kings ever longed for the return 
of his banished master with more 
fervour than many of our most firm 
adherents to the doctrine vox populi 
seem to long for some man who 
with more than despotic power shall 
guide France, say, or unravel the 
tangled skein of Spanish affairs. 
And there is at bottom nothing so 
very inconsistent in this. Were the 
very highest ideal of popular govern- 
ment reached, there would still be 
necessity for master minds—men 
who, if they do not give thoughts to 
their fellows, will, at all events, 
guide popular thinking and shape 
national action. But for nations 
half formed, or in which the faint 
first movement of life is only begin- 
ning like yeast to leaven the in- 
organic masses of society, men of 
quickening power, of will and 
patriotic energy, are especially re- 
quisite. A ruler who draws his 
power from the people, who has no 
mainstay but the will of the crude 
masses, and who yet sways those 
masses by the force of his own 
will, and leads them they but 
dimly know whither, may be the 
one necessity of a nation at certain 
periods of its history. 

There is a hope in the minds of 
many that Spain may find in Emilio 
Castelar a ruler of this formative or- 
der; a man strong enough to quell all 
ebullitions of anarchy, and yet wise 
enough not to base his new order 
on forces which would drive the 
nation in the end into yet deeper 
anarchy. Power of the kind Spain 
now needsis beset by terrible dangers, 
and unless in its exercise it develops 
institutions which can livealone and 
be to some extent independent of 
such adventitious support in the 
future, it will do more harm than 
good. If Sefior Castelar cannot 
develop such, therefore, it may be 
betier that he should fail, success in 


the case of his establishing merely a 
personal despotism meaning stagna- 
tion and possibly retrogression for 


pain. 

And in truth it can only be at 
best a hope that we can cherish 
upon this point. Spain is as a 
whole a country still without insti- 
tutions upon which civil liberty can 
take root and grow; and unless the 
dictator can rule not only without, 
but with her national assembly, his 
dictatorship may prove acurse. We 
must suspend judgment until we 
have seen what he will do when 
order has been restored. His real 
work will begin then; andifhe can 
sway the turbulent Cortes and bend 
it to his will, shaping it into a 
constitutional legislative body, he 
will do a noble and memorable 
work, which may make revolutions 
and pronunciamientos henceforth 
impossible. He has some qualities 
that fit him eminently for such a 
task, and we shall therefore watch 
his career keenly as that of a man 
upon whose conduct the life of Spain 
may now be said to hang. If the 
Republic fail, he may hold back the 
deluge for a little, but not for long. 
And in order to form some estimate 
of the gigantic task he has to per- 
form, we shall pass rapidly in 
review some events in Spanish 
history since the time of the 
Bourbon restoration in 1812. The 
story is in itself an interesting one, 
and affords likewise both a key to 
present events and a gauge of 
future difficulties such as it will be 
well to have before us in forming 
opinions upon contemporary move- 
ments. 

Tt is impossible to understand the 
effects of that restoration, or of any 
event that has happened since in 
Spain, without taking into account 
the curious condition of the country 
at the time of the French Revolu- 
tion. When Napoleon took posses- 
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sion of it with his armies and de- 

sed the imbecile king, Charles 

. it may safely be asserted that 
all the long centuries of despotism 
had done nothing towards welding 
the various races and principalities 
of the peninsula into a homoge- 
neous nation. On the contrary, 
each section stood, if possible, more 
distinctly separated at that time 
from its fellows than in the days of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, for all those 
welding elements which come of 
civilisation and wise administration 
were totally wanting in the govern- 
ment of Spain. It was neither more 
nor less than a blind Eastern des- 
potism, based upon the gloomiest 
superstition and maintained by 
terror ; and the longer it swayed the 
destinies of Spain, the more did it 
tend to pulverise society and reduce 
it to a condition of social Ishmael- 
ism. Practically it was so with the 
provinces throughout the whole 
period of dark tyranny. At the 
time of its greatest glory, Castile 
was hated in Arragon, and Biscay 
and Navarre held aloof from both. 
These provinces had gradually come 
together by marriages, in the way 
that Scotland came to England, and 
each little kingdom retained its laws 
more or less firmly to the last. The 
Cortes of Navarre met as late as 
1806. Neither there nor in Biscay 
could the Inquisition over get a 
footing; while restless Catalonia, 
with its daring sailors and enter- 
prising merchants, defied the Cas- 
tilian king to hamper it with his 
fiscal laws, and carried on its trade 
with France and Italy when Malaga 
and Carthagena by these laws were 
crumbling into ruins. The northern 
half of the peninsula was, in fact, a 
fortuitous agglomeration of rival 
nationalities and unaffiliated races, 
and the southern half a conquered 
territory over which the darkness 
of a hideous superstition and the 
grim tyranny of the fanatical Cas- 
tilians brooded like exhalations from 
the bottomless pit. It was there 
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and in the Castiles that the Inqui- 
sition held its strongest sway and 
did its darkest deeds; and proba- 
bly no Eastern fetish worship, no 
Egyptian beast adoration, ever sank 
its votaries lower, or had worse 
deeds perpetrated in its name, than 
were done all over that vast re- 
gion in the name of Christianity. 
With many of these deeds most of 
us have been familiar from our 
childhood; but we have seldom 
thought, perhaps, how these things 
sapped all the life out of the people, 
destroyed all semblance of morals, 
crushed out utterly all political 
faculty, and isolated not merely 
— from province, but house- 
old from household, and man from 
man, in a way that long generations 
of freedom will not wholly overcome. 
And it was on a kingdom like 
this that Napoleon broke in; sunk 
to the very lowest place among the 
kingdoms of Europe, with all its 
resources exhausted, and its govern- 
ment a grim commentary on the 
national disorder and ruin—an im- 
becile king, a queen who ruled the 
land, if ruling it could be called 
when its sole object was plunder, 
through her paramour dubbed 
Prince of the Peace. Undoubtedly 
the French Revolution and the first 
march of its propagandist armies 
did something to set the blood stir- 
ring in the veins of the long slum- 
bering races with new hopes of 
freedom and a fair future. What 
if religion was condemned and the 
priests scorned under the new 
creeds of the Contrat Social? Rous- 
seau could not be a worse saviour 
of men than the Church the Spa- 
niards had known, no devil worship 
could have degraded them worse 
than it had done. The restless am- 
bition of Napoleon was sending him 
here and there all over the world to 
knock over that which was rotten, 
and leave room for what was fresh 
and new and vigorous to grow 
up, but he was going to do more for 
Spain. Apparently chief among his 
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missions was the design to supplant 
the Bourbons, to unite in one the 
so-called Latin races as the domi- 
nant power of the world, and as a 
step to that he placed his brother 
Joseph on the throne of Spain, just 
as he called his son King of Rome, 
and made the trooper Murat King 
of Naples. Joseph’s new throne 
was not a very firm one. It was 
set up with the rotten materials 
which had formed the old, and so 
it was necessary to prop it with 
plenty of French bayonets. The 
marshals of Napoleon filled the land 
with French soldiers, and by trea- 
chery, from Spanish supineness and 
stupidity, and by fighting, possessed 
themselves of the fortified cities, 
which they sacked with the ruth- 
lessness and greed of Attila. This 
occupation was rapidly drawiig 
the Spanish people together, and 
welding the fragments of the na- 
tions into one with the heat of a 
mighty hate. The desultory gue- 
rilla bands who formed themselves 
on the mountains were but the pre- 
cursors of such a storm of patriotism 
as would by-and-by have engulfed 
the French; and in such a patriotic 
effort as that Spain would have 
grown more than in a hundred 
years of civil war, declamation, and 
pronunciamientos. No nation broken 
and disorganised as Spain then 
was could have had a greater bless- 
ing from Heaven than that occupa- 
tion of the cruel Frank was proving 
itself to be, had it got time to work 
its natural effect. 

Unfortunately for Spain, England 
at that time had a mission too, and 
that mission was to rush to and fro 
in the earth, like her titular saint of 
old, relieving distressed monarchies 
and picking fossil kingships out of 
the dust to be once more set a-top, 
riveted with British steel and 
glued together with British blood. 
The good Tories who ruled the 
destinies of England in those days 
believed in the balance of power, in 
the Divine right of kings, in the 
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inviolability of shams, with all the 
fervency that stupidity could give ; 
and unfortunately they had the 
power to act on their faith, and to 
drag England into all manner of 
useless wars, until she became in 
some respects a greater curse to 
Europe than Napoleon. Much of 
the work that he did was undeni- 
ably good, and not all the might 
of England has been able to undo 
it. The man himself, too, was 
essentially of that meteor kind 
which is sure to perish in its own 
fire. He was burning himself out; 
and unless he had chosen to come 
and flare his last in a mad attack 
on our shores, he might have been 
left to perish without us, for after 
Austerlitz every war in which he 
engaged virtually hastened his ruin, 
and every victory was a defeat, in 
that it was a snare to a man who 
had no hold on France and sought 
to have none, save by working on 
all surrounding nations havoc and 
ruin. But our rulers did not see that; 
and furious at the daring usurpa- 
tion of the Corsican, sent England’s 
armies to deliver Spain. And we 
did deliver her; but what a woeful 
deliverance! It is melancholy to 
think of it to-day, for it was as if 
Louis XIV. had delivered us from 
Cromwell to set Charles I. on the 
throne as a despot and split the 
Empire in three by his tyranny. 
What did Spain gain by our expen-~ 
diture of blood and treasure? No- 


thing at all—worse than nothing. 


Without us Spain might have 
fought herself free, and have risen 
to national unity and dignity in the 
struggle. Her population was small, 
but individually it was as brave as 
any in the world; and although at 
first its divisions favoured the French, 
their tyranny would soon have 
swept all that favour away. Moor 
and Castilian, Basque and Catalan, 
might, and in all probability would, 
have come to stand shoulder to 
shoulder in the one great need of 
being rid of the oppressor; bnt we 
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did not permit them, and the real 
patriotism of the nation evaporated 
in guerilla warfare, in which each 
tribe fought independent of its fel- 
low, and in rivalry often, so that 
the clan hatreds were deepened 
rather than effaced. We thus 
helped to feed the very spirit of 
proud isolation which bears such 
bitter fruit to-day. Whatever we 
may think of our Peninsular cam- 
paigns, our presence in Spain at 
that crisis of her history was almost 
an unmitigated curse. And the 
Spaniards clearly feel it to be so, re- 
senting our help and ignoring our 
victories. We call it Castilian 
pride ; but should we have resented 
such interference less had it been 
done for us? Certainly it would 
have been better for Spain and for 
the world had we let her alone, or 
at most have helped the patriotic 
party with means by which to or- 
ganise her resistance. 

For, of course, we brought the 
Bourbons back there, as in France. 
The ‘ Iron Duke’ cleared the Penin- 
sula of the French, and then amid 
jubilees ‘the king came to his ain 
again ’ in the person of the abdicated 
Charles’s son, Ferdinand VII., who 
announced himself as the true pill 
for the earthquake, as all the Bour- 
bons do. They have been the 
curse of Europe for two hundred 
years, but they cannot be brought 
to believe it yet, nor does it much 
matter if the world can but 
make up its mind to laugh and let 
them live on in their faith, till like 
our Scotch Stuarts they sink quietly 
into oblivion, But Ferdinand had 
more than the faith; thanks to us, 
when he went back to Spain, he 
had to some extent the power too, 
and proceeded forthwith to save 
society by bringing back the Inqui- 
sition and all priestly tyrannies. 
The beginnings of national life, the 
feeble national Parliament, which 
at Seville or Cadiz during the war 
had been busy hurling defiance at the 
French, and framing constitutions 
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there, were snuffed ont, and every- 
thing was to go back to the pre-revo- 
lutiondays. It was ‘as you were,’ with 
a trifle more of the soldier added. 
It must be confessed that this was 
not a very noble outcome of all the 
English heroism that had ‘been dis- 
played in the Peninsula: Even 
Tories may doubt a little now, if 
they look at the thing calmly, 
whether the tyranny they set up in 
Spain was a better thing than ‘the 
tyranny they overthrew. For our 
part, we feel ashamed of it. The 
work we did was an evil one for 
Spain, and has affected her destinies 
in a disastrous way ever since. 
That it has not done quite all the 
harm it might have done is not due 
to any merit in the absolutism we 
set up, or in us, but entirely to other 
causes; for had that monarchy con- 
tinued to act in the spirit which Fer- 
dinand displayed when we brought 
him back, Spain would have to-day 
been as dark and as full of the 
habitations of cruelty as in the 
days of Philip IV. Happily, to 
keep her as we had placed her in 
her ruler’s hands was not possible. 
Spain was poor; not individuals, 
not classes, but the nation was sunk 
in abject poverty, the result of cen- 
turies of cruel misgovernment. It 
was a rich country rendered in many 
parts so desolate as to be without 
inhabitants or the power of sustain- 
ing them were they to be found. 
When Ferdinand assumed the go- 
vernment, the treasury was empty, 
the State bankrupt. That bank- 
ruptcy has continued a chronic dis- 
ease ever since, and it has been the 
sheet anchor and salvation of the 
liberties of Spain. Once and again 
Spain has tried to fill the treasury 
by borrowing, and sometimes a 
little money has thus been obtained ; 
but whenever a Governmeut of the 
corrupt kind that we restored to 
Spain can get money to carry on its 
tyrannies with, it is a curse to the 
country, and it has been well that 
Spain but seldom got what it asked. 
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Impecuniosity broke the neck of 
Ferdinand’s power, as it has broken 
the neck of many another evil thing 
in Spain. His all-essential army 
could not get paid. His courtiers 
and needy nobles could not get 
adequate plunder by hanging-on 
about his Court. So his throne 
rocked feebly to and fro on the top 
of the waves for a few years, and 
then plunged headlong into the 
abyss. Here also we had helped 
matters, but this time on the- other 
side and without meaning it. When 
Spain and France went hand in 
hand in the days before Charles IV. 
abdicated, and while yet he and the 
Spanish Court were fascinated by 
the glitter of the great, Emperor, we 
had annihilated the Spanish fleet. 
The first consequence of this was 
that Spain lost her hold of her South 
American colonies. These imbibed 
revolutionary ideas of independence, 
and being almost let alone had so 
far developed in the interval as to re- 
fase one after the other to have any- 
thing to say to King Ferdinand when 
he came back, By 1818 at latest 
they had all declared their independ- 
ence in spite of the resistance which 
he made. Now nothing could have 
been so galling as this to a Spanish 
Bourbon. If there was anything he 
would pride himself upon, even while 
walking, so to say, in the rags of 
indigence, it would be that he had 
colonies—that while England lost 
her hold, to all appearance, in Ame- 
rica, he held fast all the old sources 
of the fabulous wealth of Spain. 
And certainly Ferdinand felt it a 
sore insult. He fulminated his 
wrath against the base vassals who 
had dared to defy his authority. 
They must be punished, armies must 
be assembled to go and chasten the 
rebels, and so it was decreed. But 
it was a good deal easier said than 
done. In these modern times the 
words of august majesty have fallen 
sadly cheap, but thews and sinews 
have grown dear. -Still creditors 


could be ignored, within limits ex- 
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tortion could be resorted to, lies 
could be told, and by dint of the 
exercise of all his powers Ferdinand 
did get some sort of scratch army 
together, and placed it under the 
command of Count Absibal, an Irish 
O’Donnel, but not much of an 
honour to Ireland. It assembled at 
Cadiz, and got no farther. Poor 
Ferdinand had no ships to send it 
across the sea in. England had 
long ago captured or sunk the 
navy of Spain; and much though 
England had done for Spain since 
then, she had never made good that 
terrible loss. .And so Ferdinand’s 
army lay at Cadiz defying the 
colonies across the Atlantic ; and, 
tiring of that, mutinied.. Had 
they but got well out of the 
country, the chances were that he 
would never have seen them again. 
They would have plundered the 
colonists and lived comfortably, jusé 
as the Spanish troops now do in 
Cuba, anda good many of them might 
have settled in the New World. But 
left idling at Cadiz, what could they 
do except ask for pay ; and not get- 
ing it, what else but mutiny? And 
it being Absibal’s way to follow the 
current he found himself in, he 
helped them. The rebellious troops 
were victorious, and they proclaimed 
the constitution of 1812, making 
Ferdinand a constitutional king in 
spite of himself. 

This happened in 1820, and from 
that date absolutism pure and simple 
may be said to have come to an end. 
The Cortes assembled once more, 
but rather asa sort of mimicry of 
constitutionalism in other countries 
than from any power it had to rule 
or guide. It was the play of fac- 
tions which kept the old despotism 
down henceforth, and the continual 
popping up and down of ministers in 
the seething vortex for many years 
showed little but that the Court had 
taken to play at factions, and con- 
sented to leave the nation alone to go 
pretty much its own way. Not but 
that any one of these factions would 
3F2 
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have liked well to sway its destinies 
had they not been hindered by the 
continued emptiness of the treasury. 
That want of money sadly narrowed 
the operations of party. And it did 
good beside that, for this revolution 
brought the first great blow to the 
Church properties of Spain. The 
treasury was temporarily replenish- 
ed by the abolition of monasteries, 
the property of all of which save 
eight was confiscated for the use of 
the State. This wasa good enough 
measure, no doubt, and calculated 
ultimately to bear rich fruit, freeing 
as it did the land for the people ; but 
as there was no one in Spain to 
buy that land up then, its help to 
the treasury was but small, .for 
the tenants did little to cure 
the deficit, which year by year 
increased and weighed the Govern- 
ment down. A country without 
available resources, with a popula- 
tion of under ten millions, and a 
debt of over 150 millions, was nota 
field for successful despotism. True, 
much of that debt might not bear 
interest, but it was there all the 
same, and prevented borrowing. No- 
body would lend to a rickety 
Government already over head and 
ears in debt, nor could anybody feel 
very sure of holding what they 
bought from it were they to invest in 
any of the confiscated Church land. 
Besides that, a time of revolution is 
always a time of severe strain upon 
the money resources of a country, and 
it has always been the case in Spain 
that its Government has at that 
time been in its agonies constrained 
to do many things of a questionable 
kind and to run up accounts which 
have never been paid. 

Thus the proclamation of the 
constitution by the mutinous troops 
was followed by a time of wild dis- 
order. The sectional character of the 
kingdom and the variety of its races, 
have at all times of change played 
a very marked part in the internal 
complications, and it was so then. 
Thus it has happened that every 
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attempt to makeSpain homogeneous 
by means of a constitution has been 
deeply resented by the Basques and 
the Navarrese for one reason, and 
by the Catalonians for another ; 
while the centre and south have 
either been fanatically superstitious 
or wildly republican and levelling. 
The hardest tyrants of Spain had 
respected the fueros of the Biscayans, 
and was this new thing called a 
constitution to sweep them away ? 
The grandees of Castile were hated 
equally by north and south, but on 
different grounds; and as these 
grandees were the chief supporters 
of monarchy, they were attacked. 
It was the same then as now, and 
the circumstances have altered but 
little. 

A rebellion simmered on through 
1821 and 1822, threatening all unity 
and order, and against it kings 
and constitutions were powerless, 
the Cortes being a mere shuttlecock. 
The attention of Europe was called to 
these things, and those mighty poten- 
tates who had formed themselves into 
a new Holy Alliance against therevo- 
lution, and who were to maintain, at 
all costs, the due balance of power— 
which balance consisted, in their 
esteem, in suffering nobody to be at 
the top but themselves—ventured to 
utter their displeasure at the course 
things were taking. Ferdinand 
must look to it, and put these 
factions down. But Ferdinand 
couldn’t, poor fellow, much as he 
wished ; and instead, had to see 
the envoys of these great powers 
dismissed with contempt, as they 
deserved to be. Spanish ministers 
might do this, however, and not be 
able to resist an army of invaders 
save with fiery words of patriotism, 
and so the Alliance sent a French 
army of 40,000 men into Spain to 
keep the peace and restore abso- 
lutism—just what we had done, in 
fact, in 1812, only the nation whose 
presence we had then objected 
to chanced this time to do the 
work. This army, under a feeble 
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Legitimist French duke, who might 
have been thrashed far more easily 
than the worst of Napoleon’s 
generals, easily overran the Penin- 
sula, and drove the Cortes out of 
existence. He restored the abso- 
lutism of Ferdinand, who was much 
delighted to have it back, and who, 
sheltered for a few years by the 
French, wreaked vengeance upon 
those constitutionalists who had 
kept him in durance vile for three 
years. The absolutists had, in fact, 
a good pretext. They had welcomed 
the invader, and perhaps made it 
impossible for the constitutionalists 
to fight him, but they could say, 
none the less, to the latter, ‘ You 
brought him here, and therefore 
we shall hang you for doing it.’ It 
was a fine time for absolutism, that. 
The King’s faction abolished debt 
by a stroke of the pen, restored the 
Church, and instituted a ‘court of 
triers’ for judging the faithfulness 
of men and the orthodoxy of books ; 
in other words, partially reorganised 
the Inquisition. They might do all 
these things, and much more, under 
the shelter of thearmy of occupation, 
however, and yet not be able to 
found a stable government; rather, 
in fact, render such a government 
impossible when the invader was 
gone. And this was just what they 
did. The people hated the French, 
and filled the land with guerillas to 
prove it. They also hated the Go- 
vernment that acted under the 
French, and were in arms here and 
there all over the land to prove that 
too. 

Thus, in spite of the French, things 
grew unmanageable. Chaos was 
spreading, till outside the French 
pickets there was no law or autho- 
rity inthe whole land. The clerical 
absolutists had at last to yield 
something of their rigour. A sup- 
posed Liberal named Zea Bermudez 
was chosen to manage the finances, 
and the rumour went about that 
the constitution was coming back. 
The king heard of it, and resented 
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it. That was not at all what the 
French had come to do forhim. He 
wanted to be a despot not only 
at home, but abroad in his revolted 
colonies, and he could not afford to 
let these Liberal notions get wind. 
He had never given up those colo- 
nies, as his more liberal subjects 
wished; on the contrary, he had 
maintained a desultory and disas- 
trous warfare there, in spite of 
mutinies and the constitution; and 
now that France had come to his 
help, he was hoping to see them 
thoroughly subdued. Therefore he 
resented their interference and 
these hopes, and proclaimed so- 
lemnly that he was still a despot, 
and that a despot he ever meant to 
be. Nothing came of this sop to 
Cerberus, therefore, but new bad 
blood between the clericals and the 
nation. The clericals blamed the 
King for not being firm enough, 
and for causing these concessions, 
and from this time began to turn 
to the King’s brother Carlos as 
a fitter representative of Spanish 
fanaticism, a character which he 
was by no means slow to adopt. 

It was, therefore, during the 
French occupation that Carlism first 
showed its head. For a time it took 
shape as a plot to deliver the King 
from the hands of those who plotted 
against the Church, and refused to 
bear the yoke of the Inquisition 
and such-like pillars of Spanish 
glory. But if not even a Frankish 
army could deliver him from such 
schismatics and rebels, then it was 
clear that his heart was not right, or 
he was too feeble. Carlos was the 
better man. Carlos, too, was then 
the heir to the throne, for the King 
had no child. This plotting, with the 
fierce attempts to regain what had 
been lost by the help of the French 
army, had one salutary effect—it 
taught the people more than ever 
to distrust and hate the Romish 
priesthood. From this time began 
a bitterer feud between priests and 
people, and the camp of Carlos 
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represented the party whose’ domi- 
nance the nation hated henceforth 
with a bitter hatred. Unjustifiable 
as this occupation on the part of 
France was, therefore, we must allow 
that it helped distinctly to advance 
the cause of freedom in Spain, inas- 
much as it made the hatred of the 
enslaving nobles greater, the con- 
tempt for the puppet King deeper, 
and, above all, awoke in the mind 
of everyone who could think a deep 
and bitter scorn for the cruel, ser- 
vile, and degraded priesthood. They 
had lain on the land like the Old 
Man on the neck of Sindbad, and 
had absorbed its every energy in 
their support. The wealth of the 
episcopal sees was enormous, and 
the monasteries were richer than 
the nobles. Vast tracts of the south 
of Spain and of its central plains— 
regions conquered of old from the 
Moors, and given as rewards to the 
nobles who had won the battles—had 
gradually, by means of bequests and 
frauds unnumbered, passed into the 
handsof themonksand priests. Over 


these and over lands held still by 
the nobles, they were free to drive 
their flocks of sheep, regardless of 
the peasants’ crops, just as if an Eng- 
lish lord or abbot might have driven 
a few thousand Highland deer over 


the Lothians. As the gradual with- 
drawal of the French and the pres- 
sure of necessity again threw the 
King more and more uponthe people, 
the activity of theserich priests grew. 
They knew that they were hated, and 
they paid back the popular hate by 
hate as bitter and a wild frenzy 
for vengeance. The clerical party 
in Spain are henceforth the foment- 
ers of all disorder, the foes of every 
liberty, and the bitter assertors of 
the hardest absolutism. 

The Frenchin 1828 finally left Spain 
once more to itself. At that time 
there were three discernible factions 
in the country: rst. The Absolutists, 
or Carlists, as they may henceforth 
be called, who were, reckoning the 
blindly superstitious everywhere, 
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numerically the most powerful, and 
also by far the wealthiest and most 
full of resource. Led by the priests, 
they clamoured for the pre-revolu- 
tion order of things, and the restora- 
tion of the Inquisition, with a com- 
plete wiping out of everything junta 
or Cortes had ever done. 2nd. There 
was the so-called Constitutional 
party, who stood in a sort of middle 
position, not inclining to advance, 
nor yet willing to go back. By no 
means much in love with the In- 
quisition, nor yet hating the priests; 
half inclined to back the King in 
his colonial policy, and yet desirous 
of propitiating the bourgeois; they 
were mainly the let-it-alone party, 
and were the least numerous, owing 
their prominence chiefly to the 
army. 3rd. There were the liberals, 
of many shades—parti-coloured as 
Joseph’s coat—and whom it were 
vain to try at this stage to describe 
further than that, one way or an- 
other, most of the true life of the 
country was in their ranks, and 
that even their wildest Utopianism 
had organic life at its core. They 
were numerous, but without power 
by reason of the crudeness and 
diversity of their ideas; they had 
only one aim in common—freedom; 
and their ways were so devious that 
they were comparatively without 
political force. But they served to 
keep the cities in a seethe, and to 
prevent the payment of taxes. Their 
habitat was for the most part the 
south and the seaboard towns. 

We pass on, then, to the first 
Carlisi war—to trace its causes 
and its effects upon these sec- 
tions of Spanish society and the 
fragments which go to make up 
the strange entity of the Spanish 
nation. It is without profit to 
speculate on events which did not 
happen; still it were curious to 
conjecture what Spain would have 
been had Ferdinand not married his 
third wife, Christina de Bourbon, of 
Naples. Carlism, of course, could 
not then have existed as a Separatist 
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faction in the nation, with impos- 
sible prétensions, for Carlos would 
have been king; but it might for a 
time have held back the progress 
of the nation by the fanatic govern- 
tment which he would then have 
set up. AS it was, Ferdinand mar- 
ried, and before the birth of his first 
child took the precaution to abolish 
the Salic law, which excluded the 
succession of females. The event 

roved the wisdom of his caution. 

he Queen bore a daughter, who was 
to be Isabella If. The Carlists, of 
course, resented this bitterly; and 
when Ferdinand, in 1832, was 
thought to be dying, the priests ex- 
torted from him a revocation of his 
decree, so as to exclude the girl 
from the throne. But he recovered, 
and the revocation was annulled ; 
while the Cortes were called to 
ratify the succession of Isabella. 
This ratification was a thing pecu- 
liarly within the power of a body 
which in the old days, before the 
liberties of the small kingdems in 
Spain were trampled under foot, 
used to set up kings and pull them 
down again according to their good 
or bad behaviour. Its decision 
ought, therefore, to have been final 
for law-abiding people, but the 
Carlists were not such. Their chosen 
monarch claimed it as his peculiar 
privilege to be above all law. Had 
he been content to be merely in that 
case a law to himself, nobody could 
have much objected; but when he 
claimed also by virtue of that 
sacred right of his to override the 
will of a whole nation, the case 
was altered, and however con- 
temptible such a claim might appear 
to people of any sense, if he could 
find supporters there might be 
much mischief wrought by means 
of it. In such a country as Spain, 
where there were towns of ten thou- 
sand ‘inhabitants, not ten of whom 
could read or write, it is not to be 
wondered at that he did find sup- 
porters. Ferdinand was not cold in 
his grave ere insurrection broke out 
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in the north in the name of the 
rightful absolutist king- who would 
bring back to his blessed subjects 
the monks and the Inquisition. 
And though the Cortes in 1834 
decreed the absolute exclusion of 
Carlos from the succession, this in- 
surrection grew and spread until 
it became a great civil war. The op- 
position was at first only half- 
hearted, for in fact a sort of priestly 
party ruled at Madrid, the Cortes 
was not convoked, nor did the ‘Go- 
vernment look to the Liberals for 
support. And but for those urgent 
necessities which compelled the con- 
stant confiscation of more Church 
property, it is not improbable that 
the clericals might have been in- 
duced to leave Carlos out in the 
cold, and to stick to the infant 
Queen. They could have accom- 
plished their ends just as well 
through a weak girl, trained up to 
be a dissolute woman, as by means 
of a soured fanatic like Carlos; but 
as it was, the party was divided, and 
the Absolvtists pure and simple all 
went for their King. 

And this feeble Government, 
headed by the Queen-Mother as 
Regent, which hung on nothing, as it 
were, very soon got into perplexity. 
The embarrassments of the Carlist 
war gave birth to Federalism, into 
which the Liberals of certain sec- 
tions of the Peninsula crystallised. 
Barcelona, ever first in rebellion, 
established a junta of its own, and 
declared Catalonia an independent 
republic, and proposed that Arra- 
gon and Valencia should join it. In 
these provinces neither the Govern- 
ment nor Carlism had much hold 
in sympathies. Probably, there- 
fore, but for the help, direct and 
indirect, of the English, the Car- 
lists would have temporarily tri- 
umphed; but we helped the Queen- 
Regent’s party by bombarding’ re- 
fractory towns with our fleet, and 
by suffering a British legion of 


- eight or more thousand strong to 


go totheir help. Here, again, our 
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action was pernicious, and ended as 
it deserved. The legion wasted its 
energy cooped up in San Sebastina 
or its neighbourhood, and the cities 
rebelledali the more thatourofficious 
fleet was in the way. And so that 
civil war grew to be a far more 
formidable thing than the Carlist 
war now raging has yet proved it- 
self. Carlos’s generals several times 
threatened Madrid. One of them, 
and that the most savage, held Va- 
lencia and Arragon at his feet; and 
another overran the length and 
breadth of Spain, from the Pyrenees 
to Gibraltar, defying or eluding all 
the armies sent to stop him. The 
war dragged on from its outbreak 
in 1833 in ever increasing volume, 
so far as the Carlists were con- 
cerned, till, in 1837, the combatants 
had between them over 300,000 men 
in the field. Numerically, the Chris- 
tinos, or Queen-Regent’s followers, 
were by far the stronger, but the 
dash and generalship were all on 
the other side, so much so that when 
Gomez overran Spain he eluded 
three armies sent to intercept 
him, each larger than his own. 
Incapacity and want of money, and 
jealousy, kept the Regent’s party, 
in fact, frequently inactive. The 
generals of the Queen hated each 
other as heartily as Napoleon’s mar- 
shals did, and plotted each other’s 
overthrow with the gusto of true 
Spaniards. The burden which the 
war cast upon the country was 
enormous, and the civil government 
was utterly unable to cope with its 
difficulties. The Cortes might de- 
cree taxes, but nobody paid them, 
and the armies had to live by requi- 
sitions. Friend and foe thus plun- 
dered with nearly equal impar- 
tiality ; but the raid of Gomez was 
the greatest feat in that way, for he 
carried immense booty north with 
him from the churches and con- 
vents still existing in the south; 
and while helping thus temporarily 
his party, really crippled it by tak- 
ing their resources away. 
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Dissensions at length broke out in 
the camp of Don Carlos, just on the 
eve of his apparent triumph. He had 
marched to within a few leagues of 
Madrid; all the north was in his 
power; the capital was almost to- 
tally undefended, and waiting to be 
taken possession of, when he mys- 
teriously turned and went back to 
his hills. The Christinos plucked 
up courage to attack him then, and 
divisions of his army got here and 
there some sort of beating; but 
it was not these that quelled him, 
it was the inherent incongruity of 
the elements which supported him. 

There is a very singular analogy 
between the career of Carlos and 
that of our own Prince Charles. 
Both were supported by hill tribes, 
who had maintained through ages a 
clannish independence in things civil 
and religious, and whose chiefs were 
proud and incapable of bowing to 
authority ; and both were so sup- 
ported because the old barbarous 
independence was threatened by 
invasion from newer and levelling 
forms of authority. It was less with 
both the legitimate claims of the 
pretender, than the guarantee that 
the old customs would be main- 
tained, that drew the men to his 
standard ; and in each instance there 
was an insuperable aversion to stay- 
ing long in the plains, where dwelt 
a people who were their hereditary 
foes, and whose monarchs had been 
by them held heretofore in proud 
defiance. But to these, in both cases, 
was united a party in the nation who 
held a definite political creed and 
venerated an institution and its sur- 
roundings with which these people 
of the hills had but little familiarity 
and still less real sympathy ; and so 
long as the warfare was confined to 
the mountains or to mere raids upon 
the plains, these two contradictory 
sections might pull together, but the 
moment that a definite settlement 
of affairs was thus attempted the 
compact broke. The hill tribes would 
not stay in the plains and fight, 
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they were not amenable enough to 
discipline. They had plundered, 
and wanted to take their plunder 
home ; they were not to be dictated 
to by people inferior to them- 
selves. It was vain to appeal to 
the patriotism of such; they knew 
of nothing but their clan rights— 
their fueros; therefore they broke 
away apparently at the moment of 
victory, and quarrelled with the 
national party, in both cases. Carlos 
retreated from Madrid as Charles 
from Derby, and henceforth his 
defeat was easy. 

Espartero, a man who had risen 
from a humble position to com- 
mand the armies of Spain, and 
who had ability of a kind, but 
certainly not military ability, fol- 
lowed his divided forces into the 
hills. In vain Carlos tried his au- 
thority with the Navarrinos and 
Basques. The answer which their 
leader gave to his commands was 
to -shoot six of his generals as 
traitors; and when Carlos de- 
nounced the provincial chief who did 
this as himself a traitor, he marched 
against him and compelled him to 
eat his words, compelling him also 
to break with the one party whose 
support was worth anything to him. 
A beaten man like that was easily 
hunted down. The people were 
tired of the fighting ; they really got 
nothing by it, and it meant other 
things than they had been led to 
imagine. So when the Government 
in Madrid guaranteed them their 
jueros they deserted Carlos, and by 
the end of 1840 his cause was vir- 
tually lost for ever. He fled into 
France in September. 

We say lost for ever, because it is 
evident that hitherto the present 
Carlist movement has been a far 
weaker thing than the last one was. 
It has far less national support, and 
relies more exclusively upon the 
false pretensions which it holds up 
to a poor, ignorant set of hill clans. 
Nothing can be more hollow and 
more unjustifiable in every sense 
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than these pretensions; and in 
the face of all that has come and 
gone it is impossible to regard the 
the present Carlos other than as a 
disturber of public order, of a very 
wretched and repulsive type. But 
he is doing good undoubtedly for 
Spain, were it in nothing else than 
that by his means another such out- 
break of the hill tribes may become 
impossible. However ignorant they 
may be, they cannot go on ruining 
themselves for the sake of windy 
proclamations for ever. And but 
forthe hopes of Legitimacy in France 
and the weakness of the Madrid 
Government, they would hardly 
have been fighting now. The first 
Carlist war was a formidable thing, 
and had its upholders been more 
united they might have won the 
day ; but now the nation has wholly 
outgrown Carlism, and we have 
only to consider what good it is 
probably doing in the way of pull- 
ing down the barriers which prevent 
Spain from becoming one. For 
what he is doing against his will 
Carlos, on the whole, perhaps, de- 
serves to be let live, but for what he 
does by suffering his partisans to 
devastate the country he ought to 
be hanged, and the world will cer- 
tainly be the better when these 
Bourbon pretenders are all dead and 
gone. 

But we must trace in other ways 
the effects of this first Carlist war 
on Spain. These effects were de- 
cidedly far from so ruinous as 
might have been anticipated. They 
were not so disastrous as to destroy 
the national trade, which had begun 
to revive, nor to do much in check- 
ing the growth of population; 
while this war and the outbreaks in 
the cities of Catalonia and Valencia 
did a great deal to sweep away the 
dead and cumbering relics of the 
past. Considering what Spain was, 
it is possible that this was almost 
the only mode in which these things 
could be swept away. The nation 
was ignorant, and mostly inclined 
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to stagnate and relapse into the in- 
dolence of a quiet fatherly govern- 
ment had it been let alone; but it 
was stirred up to fight for its life, 
and the necessities of the Govern- 
ment in carrying on that fight drove 
it to attack many abuses which 
otherwise would have been left, and 
to institute many reforms which 
would never otherwise have been 
heard of. The history of the country 
since the close of the Carlist war is 
rather a bewildering one in some 
respects, but yet we think these 
things stand out clear enough. And 
it is less bewildering in reality than 
it seems, for if we look below the 
constant succession of Court in- 
trigues and the rapid changes of 
ministers, we can discover a steady 
and very clearly defined struggle 
going on between the party of 
progress and the party of rest or 
retrogression. 

For a time the Queen-Mother 
Christina ruled the country as 
Regent, a weak and rather low- 
minded woman, of despotic tenden- 
cies like all her race. Her party, 
therefore, and afterwards Queen 
Isabella’s party were the party of 
absolutism of a mild type—abso- 
lutism tempered by an empty purse. 
Round them the defeated Carlists 
of Central Spain rallied with new 
hopes, and this party was always en- 
deavouring to edge in some touch of 
absolutism, now in the management 
of the army, now in the decreeing 
of a tax, or the appointment of a 
minister, which the other parties in 
the State tried to subvert. And 
although Spain had had many con- 
stitutions, it was still and is now 
without genuine constitutionalism, 
so that the only way to assert free- 
dom effectually was by something 
like revolt. 

The Cortes never had any hold 
on the Government, and is even 
now an obstruction of which Seiior 
Castelar has had to get rid; and ‘it 
is so because there ic as yet no such 
thing ‘as public opinion in Spain’ of 
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a really national kind. The Cortes 
as a Cortes has never been the 
exponent of the national will, but 
cane the mouthpiece of doctrinaires 
and of revolutionary juntas or 
reactionary priests, who did not 
hold together in any national sense. 
The deputies for Barcelona con- 
sider only Barcelona ; and those for 
Malaga, Malaga; and so all through ; 
or else they nurse a pet theory re- 
gardless of all political experience. 
Therefore the national will had to 
express itself in upheavals and re- 
bellion. The moment the Cortes 
got unruly it was dissolved ; during 
the Carlist war three different Cortes 
assembled once in one year and did 
nothing, and it was a few Madrid 
roughs that made Isabella re-decree 
the establishment of the constitution 
of 1812; while Barcelona a little 
later took the lead in a revolt against 
the curtailment of the right of cities 
to elect their municipalities. The 
weakness of the Government had the 
effect also of strengthening federal 
leanings, for every province grew 
more and more to do what it liked, 
and established juntas to manage its 
affairs at every threatened crisis, 
particularly throughout the Carlist 
war; but on the whole the nation 
was growing, and when the utter 
darkness out of which it had come 
is considered, its progress can 
hardly be called slow. But for 
meddlersitmight have grown faster ; 
and if it as yet can only see men as 
trees walking, it will get more 
discerning vision by-and-by. 

It was a distinct gain to the Libe- 
rals, for instance, when the'Queen- 
Regent fled to France in 1840, and 
Espartero became Regent. He could 
not achieve the impossible, and was 
not a very remarkable administra- 
tor, but he was honestly Liberal. 
He ruled fairly well for a time, but 
he made a mistake in treating Bar- 
celona too hardly for a revolt it 
had rushed into in 1842, and after 
bombarding the city put on it a 
heavy fine, which exasperated the 
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people, and spread irritation through 
the other cities of the land. All 
parties took advantage of this agi- 
tation; and the revolt grew so for- 
midable that Espartero lost heart 
and fled to England. A prominent 
leader in this outbreak was Colonel 
Prim, but the result of it was only 
a Government if possible weaker 
still, and quite unable to direct 
the national affairs. Under such a 
constant succession of Ministers as 
followed all through this period, it 
was inevitable that the nation should 
fall asunder. ach province did 
more and more what was right in 
its own eyes, and separated itself 
from the rest, and almost continu- 
ally some place or province was in 
a state of revolt. Some chief was 
continually rising up against the 
existing Ministry and overthrowing 
it, to take its place, and to be knocked 
over in turn. The Court was in the 
hands of a few soldiers, and the Cortes 
utterly, or almost utterly, powerless, 
so that had the army been strong it 
might have been tyrannical. As it 
was, it only served to pull puppets 
up and down. All through this 
strange jumble the priestly party 
ran, clashing with every other 
party, and for moments getting the 
ascendant at Court by reason of 
their hold on the Queen, but losing 
more and more their hold of the 
nation; They had to submit to 
see the Pope’s legate ordered out of 
the country by Espartero, and to 
see, what was sorer, privilege and 
perquisites one after the other 
swallowed up in the great gulf of 
the bankrupt treasury. Isabella 
might be a very devout sinner, but 
her devotion could not wipe out 
debts, nor prevent hungry officials 
from calling out for pay. 

In 1859, during a squabble with 
Morocco, the Carlists broke out into 
a second or third petty revolt under 
the second pretender of that name, 
uncle of the present—the name 
Carlos being a sort of shibboleth or 
talisman—but he was caught, and 
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was compelled to renounce all claims 
on the Spanish crown as the price of 
freedom ; which renunciation he, 
of course, by his royal will rescinded 
when they let him off. It was not 
much matter either way. 

With the exception of these petty 
wars, little occurred to help the 
Government of Spain to get deeper 
in debt between that date and 1865. 
Isabella and her priests were during 
that time raiher intheascendant, ard 
she insisted on fighting with the re- 
volted inhabitants of San Domingo 
to assert her prerogative, thereby 
gradually exasperating the people. 
She was aided in this too by Mar- 
shal O’Donnel. He had got his 
marshal’s baton for rebelling against 
the Queen’s favourite and the 
forced loans in 1854, and he was a 
curious sort of political weather- 
cock. He had stuck up for the 
Queen-Mother’s party after her first 
flight, and the triumph of Hspar- 
tero in 1840. In 1854 he brought 
Espartero into power again, or, in 
other words, sided with the party 
of progress; and again in 1856 we 
find him reverting to his original 
absolutism. .This O’Donnel is a 
very fair sample of the chameleon 
sort of courtiers who hung about 
Isabella, and amid the intrigues of 
whom the nation had to grow as 
best it could. In 1865, however, 
Primagain appeared upon the scene, 
and headed a rebellion which 
O’Donnel, then in power, quelled. 
It was a protest against that ruler’s 
despotic tendencies, and from that 
date the country grew more :rest- 
less, till in 1868 Prim came back 
from England, and Queen and Mar- 
shal had to flee the land. With 
that flight the career of an absolute 
or hereditary constitutional mon- 
archy in any shape has unquestion- 
ably ended in Spain for ever. Not 
all the eloquence of Carlos nor ten 
times his devotion will bring it 
back. | He may be the handsomest 
adventurer that ever harried a 
peaceful hamlet, but it will serve 
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him in no stead for his object. 
That revolt of Prim’s was the 
strongest assertion of the popular 
will that the nation had yet made, 
and it meant that the nation had 
done with the Bourbons. 

But unfortunately either Prim 
was not enlightened enough, or the 
parties were too divided for him to 
root the thing out thoroughly, and 
he presented for two years and 
more the spectacle of Spain going 
a-begging for a king. She could 
only be saved by a constitutional 
king, and dare not else be trusted to 
herself. As everyone knows, he at 
last succeeded in getting the King 
of Italy’s second son, perhaps the 
best man in all Europe that he 
could have got; a man thoroughly 
alive to constitutional rights, loyal 
to truth and the will of the na- 
tion. But in such a country, so 
split into sections and factions, 
it was impossible that he could 
succeed. From the first the proud 
Castilian hated el rey intruso and 
the Savoyard, and held aloof from 
his Court. He held on bravely, 
fearing not death, despising the 
Spaniard’s contempt as it deserved ; 
but the task he had _ under- 
taken was an impossible one from 
the first, just because all mon- 
archy had become impossible there. 
The liberties of that country could 
not be guaranteed by such an in- 
stitution, because she had as yet no 
liberties as we understand the term, 
nor any national unity. Her free- 
dom was adventitious, and varied 
in each province with the caprice 
or character of its inhabitants. The 
Cortes might meet and elect Amadeus 
king by an overwhelming majority, 
and yet not express in any sense 
the national will, because it did not 
know it. Nothing is more strikingall 
through the post-restoration period 
in Spain than the utter powerless- 
ness of the Cortes. A general with 
a few mob soldiers might kick it out 
of his way like a wisp of straw at 
any time, and it seemed often to be 
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summoned only that the monarch 
or minister might show his power 
to dissolve it again. And though 
he struggled on, honestly endea- 
vouring to be a democratic king of 
the modern type, Amadeus must 
have long known this and felt it. 
All the time that he ruled, the forces 
of republicanism were growing, the 
Constitutionalists were dwindling, 
and the few remaining Absolutists 
turning longing eyes for the advent 
of the new Carlos. The ruined 
finances were all against his Govern- 
ment too, as they had been against 
every Government; and though 
Spain was growing rapidly richer 
and more populous, the people being 
left so much alone amid all these 
intrigues, the country was not able 
yet to bear the taxes necessary to 
make a government strong; so that 
when Serrano and Topete gave way 
to Ruitz, Zorilla, and Martos, the 
leaders of the Radicals, even these 
could not mend matters. And 
the Court party had not cal- 
culated on that kind of constitu- 
tionalism which would submit to 
changes of ministers in that uncon- 
stitutional way; they did not want 
upstarts and Republicans of every 
hue to have their chance of ruling, 
so that the very loyalty of Amadeus 
alienated his first supporters from 
him, and made his position unbear- 
able. He stood it as long as he 
could, saw that monarchy of an 

kind was an impossibility, and then 
quietly laid down his crown and 
went away, leaving the land to its 
destinies. No one can blame him 
for so doing. The blame rests with 
those who brought him there. And 
yet the country may have been the 
better for that brief experiment. It 
has passed through all the stages of 
kingship now, and found them all 
impossible ; henceforth it must lean 
on itself, and organise itself without 
a king. Whatever be the form that 
Spanish democracy may assume, 
there is for it no more salvation in 
kings; and it is so because no king 
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can be found who will command 
the loyalty of the nation. Its frag- 
ments would tear each other to 
pieces were a king to be set up by 
one faction which every other must 
of necessity hate. There is no broad 
basis of loyalty throughout the va- 
rious fragments of the races which 
form the whole nation on which to 
base a throne, and we believe that 
after the experiences of the past no 
really wise Spanish politician will 
ever attempt again to set one up. 
To do such a thing would be to 
repress in some form the life of the 
nation as a whole, because a king 
must perforce lean to one or other 
of its many parties more than to the 
rest, if he is to keep his seat at all, 
and that leaning means oppression. 

Spain has, therefore, made won- 
derful progress in the path of free- 
dom, all things considered ; and we 
must not shut our eyes to the true 
facts of the case while looking at 
the turmoil and anarchy which at 
present appear to hold their own 
the land through. The problem 
which herrulers havetosolveisavery 
grave one, no doubt, and beset with 
dangers ; but we believe two things 
stand out clear: that the present 
insurrection in the north will be 
the end of Carlism, and that the 
dream of a Federal Republic has 
received its death-blow. Failing a 
mighty fire of patriotism, almost the 
only way left for the Spanish nation 
to find out that its interests as a 
nation lay in the direction of a 
homogeneous democratic Govern- 
ment, was by the path it has gone. 
Slowly it gave up absolutism, after 
many efforts and one great struggle ; 
slowly it abandoned hereditary con- 
stitutionalism, which meant a suc- 
cession of petty tyrants, who for- 
tunately let the nation alone while 
fighting with each other; and the 
experiment of a democratic throne 
passed away like a dream; but 
Spain has yet much to learn. These 
long struggles have given birth to 
many things, and the new life of the 
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country has taken many fantastic 
shapes. The north still sticks to its 
proud exclusion, and believes the 
lies of a Bourbon or in the inalienable 
superiority of the blood of Castile ; 
the maritime provincesare Separatist; 
the cities of the south, Red Republi- 
can; and the best way to cure these 
people of their fantasies is on the 
whole to let them taste the result of 
having their own way. Barcelona 
learntsomething by that means in the 
former Carlist war and in the revolt 
against Espartero, and it and Cata- 
lonia have been quieter this time. 
Valencia and Malaga are not hence- 
forth likely to relish the idea of an 
‘independent canton of Murcia’ 
next door; nor will the city of 
Carthagena soon forget its junta, 
once order is restored there. And 
when the Carlists are driven out of 
their mountain fastnesses, it is not 
unlikely that even the Basques may 
come to see that tilling their fields 
and minding their own business is 
better than soldiering for the pre- 
tender and listening to promises 
about the fueros which he can 
never fulfil, Spain distinctly has 
learnt something in the past by her 
revolutions, and is learning now. 
Another generation, too, will see the 
formation of a more distinct public 
opirion, and therefore the growth 
of parliamentary power. Education 
is rapidly spreading amid all the 
confusion, and is of a better kind, in 
spite of its priest hatred, thanary that 
former generations ever had. This 
progress is not so much checked by 
the present turmoil as might at 
first seem the case, for the funds 
for education are not the result of 
taxes, but the produce of Church 
lands to a great extent. 

At the abdication of Amadeus, 
the political parties besides the 
Carlists were these: the old Con- 
stitutionalists, or partisans of Isa- 
bella — few and weak; the sup- 
porters of the Radical monarchy— 
more numerous, but demoralised ; 
the Republicans of several shades, 
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but all for a central authority similar 
to the French Assembly—not very 
numerons, but intelligent and per- 
severing; and, lastly, the Federalists, 
who were both numerous and wellled. 
Already, as far as can be gathered, 
there have been distinct changes 
in the attitudes of these parties, 
and many of the Federal Republicans 
have been converted to unity by the 
fervency and madness of the Sepa- 
ratists—amongst these converts is 
the present dictator, Castelar ; 
while the monarchical parties slip 
more and more into the background. 
And the drift of Spanish politics is 
clearly set in the direction of unity 
by the very complications which 
the Government has had to face. 
There will be ups and downs, re- 
actions, and temporary triumphs 
of various sections, still) doubtless, 
and parties will shift and take 
new shapes; but nevertheless, we 
believe that the unity of the re- 
public and its permanence are being 
very much helped by present events 
in spite of the superficial confusion. 

Too much should not be made of 
the apparent feebleness of the ad- 
ministration. That feebleness must 
be due largely to an empty treasury, 
and it is not so great nor yet so 
hurtful to the State as the inaction 
of the Christinos in 1837 and 1838. 
Both the Carlistsand the Separatists 
are evidently enough nearly played 
out: the one have never passed the 
mountains, the other are nowhere 
save at the arsenal of Carthagena. 
The chief difficulty of Spain is this 
financial one, which has haunted it 
for a hundred years and more; but 
it, also, is greatly exaggerated. The 
country is developing fast, the 
population and trade are growing, 
and its resources are great. Were 
once the people educated enough to 
maintain order and good govern- 
ment, all her liabilities may be met 
with ease. Heavy as they are, they 
are less in proportion than those of 
France, and the Spaniards of the 
north and east are a thrifty people. 
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Those of Estremadura and Anda- 
lusia might soon be so too were 
they once recovered from the hor- 
rible tyranny that made their fields 
sheep runs, and gave them over as 
worse than slaves to the Castilian 
nobles and the priests. But it will 
be a slow task and an uphill one, 
so much so that there will for a 
long time be astrong temptation for 
the provinces to get rid of the debt 
by repudiation through federation 
or by direct decree, and we cannot 
be confident that the country has 
yet by any means seen the end of 
the many crises due to this cause 
alone. The forces on the whole 
bear towards unity and develop- 
ment, but there are also powerful 
influences at work to retard and 
split asunder, and by far the great- 
est of these isthe debt of Spain. It 
has done but one good, that debt— 
it has made tyranny impossible for 
Ferdinand and all who have suc- 
ceeded him—dqueen, favourite, or 
soldier ; and amid the impotence of 
rulers the country has been free to 
grow. But there is much left to do, 
and over half Spain Mafiana is still 
the watchword of the people. To- 
day we shall sleep and hold festival, 
and to-morrow it shall be done. It 
is always to-morrow, and many 
revolutions may be needed to over- 
come that inertia; but, as Mr. Inglis 
said in 1830, ‘a series of attempts 
to establish Liberal institutions in 
Spain may be necessary before it 
be found possible to sustain them, 
but I believe that every new at- 
tempt will be attended with fewer 
obstacles.” Events have on the 
whole justified that statement. The 
very inertia of much of the Spanish 
population acts as a preventive 
against anarchy, and forms some- 
thing on which a ruler can de- 
pend. All Catalonia might rise and 
declare itself independent, Carlos 
might become a kinglet of Biscay 
and Navarre with big pretensions, 
and Castile wrap itself in pride, and 
poverty, and exclusion; but none 
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of these things are likely to happen 
just because nobody will exert him- 
self enough to carry matters to the 
uttermost, and while they squabble 
and gasconade there is slowly grow- 
ing the peasant farmer, the well-to- 
do burgher and petty landed pro- 
prietor, who will back any govern- 
ment which will leave them free of 
the priest and confiscation of their 
property. A well-to-do agricultural 
class is always the best mainstay of 
a country, and Spain is rapidly 
getting such. The lands vacated by 
the priests and monks are being 
taken up by the people. They 
quarrel with their rulers, in fact, 
because they will not give it them 
more rapidly ; and one of the causes 
of the Red Republicanism of the 
south is the refusal of the Govern- 
ment to hand over the large estates 
of the landed proprietors, free or 
subject only to a small land tax, to 
the peasantry. The owners of land 
have more than quadrupled since 
Ferdinand took the throne; and 
allowing for the subdivisions going 
on in Gallicia and elsewhere, this 
means a great increase in the staid- 
est and most law-abiding portion 
of the population. These men, see- 
ing what havoc would-be kings and 
Communists work on their fields, 
are sure to grow steady friends of 
the Republic and of national unity, 
without which they would have 
little peace and be subject to vexa- 
tious customs dues ruinous to trade. 
The Republic, therefore, has the 
best chance, in fact the only chance, 
in Spain just now, and the counte- 
nance of every well-wisher of Spain 
ought to be heartily given to Cas- 
telar in his present effort to set it 
firmly on its feet. Certainly Eng- 
land ought not to permit within 
her borders a body of men calling 
itself a Carlist committee, whose 
business it is to help to carry on an 
insurrection in a country with which 
we are at peace. If Spain were a 
strong country and likely to re- 
taliate, they would have been stop- 
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ped before now, We have done her 
from first to last enough injury, and 
might, now that she is slowly 
working free. of the effects of our 
interferences, at least leave her 
alone. What Spain wants just now 
is not material help nor yet ma- 
terial hindrance; but cordial sym- 
pathy officially and freely given, 
and our Government has erred in 
withholding the expression of that 
sympathy so long: Republican 
unity is now the one sheet anchor 
of Spain ; if that let go its hold, we 
may see there scenes before which 
the Reign of Terror will seem but 
mere comedy. More than even 
France the Spaniards are left with- 
out a faith ; and if the proclamation 
by the Red Republicans of Madrid 
of a ‘ war against property, against 
society, against religion and against 
God,’ was merely a wild outburst of 
windy rant, it might. also be the 
signal of such a deluge of anarchy 
and ruin as the world has hardly 
ever seen. 

Such are some of the problems 
and possibilities of Spain. It has 
wandered through many devious 
ways since English bayonets brought 
Ferdinand back in all the majesty 
of his Divine right. It has tried 
many nostrums, and more men 
have sought to govern it than 
have ruled as ministers in Eng- 
land since the time of the Tudors. 
It is nowtrying Republicanism; and 
whether that Republicanism shall 
be immediately or more remotely a 
success, depends at present upon 
the conduct of one man. That he 
has not done more brilliantly since 
he came into power is not a thing 
we are disposed to quarrel with 
him for, and we have no sympathy 
with those people who cry out that 
he ought before now to have blown 
up Carthagena, and chased the 
Carlists over the border. A stern 
victory of that kind might not in 
itself be the best thing for Spain 
just now. A beaten Carthagena 
might lead to revolts harder to 
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quell elsewhere ; and the other 
Separatist cities are none the worse 
for seeing pretty fully what their 
doctrines lead to. There may be 
less glory, but there will be less 
ill-blood also if the revolutionary 
forces are allowed to burn them- 
selves out. So with the Carlists ; 
dissension will very soon put their 
game out of joint. Signs of such an 
end are not wanting already, and 
this winter will probably tire the 
truculent robbers of their gascon- 
ading chief. They are hemmed 
into the hills, and may be kept 
there, and left to the natural flow 
of events. For it must not be 
forgotten that the task of Castelar 
is rendered enormously heavy where 
fighting is involved from sheer want 
of means; and that, even should 
he now be able to collect taxes from 
the pacified provinces, it will take 
a long time to bring things round. 
In such circumstances it is not a 
blameworthy thing to act slowly 
and with caution. Perhaps his own 
far-sounding eloquence led people to 
fancy great things were coming ; but 
we can hardly blame him if in the 
matter of fighting he has not done 
what he dreamed. No man of more 
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single-minded patriotism ever had 
the destinies of Spain in his keeping; 
and it says something for the moral 
sense of the country that people of 
all classes have been able to recog- 
nise it—that monarchist and dema- 
gogue have agreed to support him 
in his effort to bring unity, order, 
and peace back to Spain. If Cas- 
telar slip away into silly bragga- 
docio, and take to military swag- 
gering and personal ends, his rule 
will do infinite harm; but we do 
not think he will, and we accept 
his apparent supineness as a good 
omen that, with all his imperfec- 
tions, Spain has found in him a 
leader of the true kind, and that 
he may do more for his country 
than a far greater genius might 
do. Still the situation is a very 
grave one; the future of the 
country hangs on a thread, and if 
that thread be broken, Spain may 
fall back into chaos again. All we 
can do as a people, or ought to do, 
is to give our cordial sympathy to 
those who are on the side of justice, 
order, and unity, whatever name 
they ; bear and for the rest, to leave 
Spain to her inevitable conflict, 
hoping the best. 
A. J. W. 
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JHE sceneof our story is Bijlipoor, 
a fine dusty district in India, 
containing some three thousand 
square miles of country teeming 
with people, and fortunately as 
fertile in food products as in men to 
eat them. This important place is 
governed by a gentleman whom we 
shall name Collins, a member of 
her Majesty’s Indian Civil Service. 
Mr. Collins is termed in official 
circles the Magistrate and Collector 
of Bijlipoor. He is assisted by a 
junior magistrate named Bludyer, 
who is termed the Joint Magistrate ; 
and Mr. C. has also one or two 
young civilians, termed Assistant 
Magistrates and Collectors, besides 
several native magistrates and 
deputy collectors. 

The district is one of a group of 
four or five, which group is called a 
division, and is presided over by a 
commissioner named Mr. Romaine, 
who resides about a hundred miles 
away, and rarely appears in other 
districts than that in which he has 
his head quarters. 

With this brief preface we shall 
now introduce the reader into the 
library of Mr. Collins, a large square 
room with high white walls, hung 
round with maps. Mr. Collins is 
seated at a large office table in the 
centre of the room writing busily. 
Papers innumerable, loose or in 
red-taped bundles, surround him, 
and a huge punkah swings monoton- 
ously to and fro, and flutters the 
loose papers in an annoying way, 
despite the numerous paper weights 
which do duty over them. 

A visitor is announced—‘ Deputy 
Gopal Ghose.’ He is Mr. Collins’ 
chief native subordinate, his Deputy 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector. 
Born in Bengal, and trained in one 
of the Government colleges, he has 
risen to a high position already 
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but in a style peculiar to hiscountry- 
men. Intellectually, education has 
done much for him. He is-naturally 
astute and quick-witted. He has 
distinguished himself for untiring 
industry, and he is consequently a 
most useful official. But he is never 
happy unless he is plotting. He is 
not deficient in boldness of an under- 
hand sort, is perfectly unscrupulous; 
and as soon as his plans on one object 
are successful, he commences toscale 
new heights. His existence is one 
long series of intrigues, for the bene- 
fit of himself and friends, and for 
the injury of his enemies. 

Announced by the orderly, as 
above stated, this personage now 
advances a step or two into the 
room, folds his hands meekly in 
front of him, and with a low salaam 
greets his superior. 

Collector. Good day, deputy. 
Sit down. 

Gopal Ghose (salaaming and sit- 
ting down). Your honour’s health ? 

CU. Is good. Well, deputy 
sahib, how go affairs in your juris- 
diction ? 

G. G. Sir, your all-searching 
eye sees each officer. You can tell, 
sir, if the office hands do their 
duty. Never have I seen such a dis- 
criminating Hakim as your honour. 
Sir, my file of cases is very clear. 
Compare it with the file of any 
other court. My jurisdiction is in 
good order, sir. 

C. (a little hastily). Yes, yes, 
deputy, I know all about the files. 
I meant your country itself. You 
have just returned from your 
tour incamp. Have ycu any sugges- 
tions to make? Have the village 
records been well kept up, and how 
many of them did you yourself in- 
spect? And what is your opinion 
of your new Tabsildar? These are 
the points I referred to. 

G. G. Sir, I am always com- 
mitting errors; but you are my 
36 
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father and mother, and will forgive 
me. Sir, I have prepared an Eng- 
lish report on my late tour in the 
district, which I hope you will for- 
ward to ‘Sudder Board of Rev’noo.’ 

O. Well, deputy sahib, I must 
see what it is first, and I fear the 
Board won’t thank me for sending 
up reports uncalled for. 

G. G. Sir, I have one favour 
to ask. My nephew Manockjee 
Ghose is very sharp young man. 
I hope your honour will appoint him 
to first valuable situation vacant 
in this district. 

C. You may tell him to call 
upon me, deputy sahib; but I 
cannot promise anything at present. 

G.G. Sir, you are my very kind 
master. Sir, if you commanded me 
to hang myself and all my family, 
I would cheerfully obey. 

O. Indeed! Well, that’s a safe 
promise anyhow, deputy, as you 
know I shall not ask you to per- 
form it. 

G. G. No, sir. Idoassure you— 

O. (interrupting). Yes, yes, I 
know all that. Well, deputy, how did 
you find the schools out there—well 
attended ? 

G. G. Sir, Iam deeply interested 
in noble cause of education—and 

rogress of civilisation. 

CO. (a little hastily). Yes, yes, 
of course; but are the schools well 
attended ? 

G. G. Sir, I found—total 247 
schools in my ilaqah (jurisdiction) 
—average nominal attendance 103 
—actual ditto 81. Sir, education is 
going well. Sir, that inspector of 
schools very sharp chap. I think 
Education Committee can recom- 
mend him for promotion to superior 
officers. 

C. Ah! you think well of him, 
do you? What is his name ? 

G. G. Sir, his name is Tara 
Chunder Ghose. He is kind of 
brother of caste—of mine (this latter 
said a little apologetically ). 

OC. (sharply and a little suspi- 
ciously). A caste brother of yours, 
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deputy sahib ? 
that. 
is he? 

G. G@. Sir, he‘is my sister’s son. 
Sir, he is very quick youth. Knows 
Arabic and Persian studies well. 
Sir, you are my father and mother, 
and I have to pay 20 rupees a month 
horse allowance for him ! 

The collector,- who perceives 
that the drain on his pocket makes 
the deputy collector anxious to get 
his nephew’s pay increased, listens 
to this appeal unmoved, and pre- 
sently brings the audience to a close. 

The deputy sahib is, on the whole, 
not very well satisfied. Still, the 
collector has promised to see one of 
his nephews, and has not negatived 
the proposal that the other nephew 
be forthwith recommended for pro- 
motion and consequent higher pay. 

Gopal Ghose is energetic, how- 
ever, and leaves no stone unturned ; 
so he visits each of the subordinate 
English officers also, and puffs his 
nephew’s talents and virtues to 
them to the best of his ability. He 
has, however, another string to his 
bow. The collector’s immediate 
superior, the Commissioner of the 
Division, happens to regard the col- 
lector with novery friendlyeye. The 
commissioner, Mr. Romaine, is 
known to be extremely tenacious of 
power, and jealous of able subor- 
dinates. As a consequence, he is 
prone to interfere with their patron- 
age, foisting upon them nominees of 
his own, much to the magistrates’ 
annoyance. 

Gopal Ghose finding out that 
Manockjee—the promising nephew 
—does not strike the collector as fit 
for an appointment, bethinks him 
of the commissioner sahib. 

Accordingly, after a couple of 
months’ machinations, Mr. C. one 
morning receives orders from the 
commissioner that he is forthwith 
to instal our friend Mr. Manockjee 
intoa berth worth some rool. a year; 
a position the money value of which 
to a native is at least six or eight 
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times that which is represented by 
the same sum in England. 

Mr. ©. acquiesces, for he has no 
option. Insubordination is the one 
unpardonable crime in the Indian 
calendar, and ©. is much too old an 
officer to hesitate about obedience. 
But he has formed his opinion about 
Mr. Manockjee, which is, that he is a 
talkative, half-educated young man, 
without any verve or strength of 
character. 

The deputy Gopal Ghose chuckles 
inwardly at the success of his 
manoeuvres, and at the same time 
redoubles his protestations of devo- 
tion to the collector, Mr. C., who 
receives them all politely, but at 
their exact value. Gopal Ghose 
has many relations in the district, 
and this fact (which is eminently 
useful and lucrative to him in a 
thousand ways), coupled with other 
circumstances, makes him at the 
same time unusually vulnerable to 
his enemies, and therefore renders 
it of serious importance that the col- 
lector should not be unfriendly to 
him. After duly weighing the pros 
and cons, he comes, however, to the 
conclusion that as he cannot reduce 
Mr. C. into amity, he had better plot 
against him. In no long time his 
house becomes the rendezvous of all 
who have any cause of disaffection 
to the collector. 

Strange to say, one of the con- 
spirator’s chief allies is an English 
officer. The Joint Magistrate, Mr. 
Bludyer, is a young man of some 
ability, but wanting in straight- 
forwardness, andextremely sensitive 
of interference. 

His position as Mr, C.’s subordin- 
ate is very galling to him, and he 
accordingly loses no opportunity of 
secretly thwarting the latter’s plans 
whenever possible. 

He it was who had suggested to 
Gopal Ghose the possibility of ob- 
taining from the commissioner the 
berth for Manockjee which the col- 
lector was unwilling to give him, 
and he now readily listens to the 
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intriguing native officer, who has 
by this time formed a design to ob- 
tain Mr. C.’s removal to another 
district. This project suits the 
joint magistrate’s views all the bet- 
ter, as he has strong hopes that if 
it is successful the Government will 
entrust to himself the charge of the 
district in place of Mr. C. At the 
same time he knows he must be 
careful to avoid any public opposi- 
tion to his superior, with whom, 
apparently, he remains on good 
terms. 

The deputy collector in prosecu- 
tion of his designs calls one morn- 
ing on the joint magistrate. 

D.C. . Sir, Iam in sad state. I 
fear that I must leave this district. 
Sir, I know not what evil may come 
upon me. I fear greatly. 

J. M. What are you afraid 
about, deputy ?P 

D.C. Sir, the noble collector 
sahib regards me with evil eye, ever 
since I followed your honour’s ad- 
vice about my nephew, and asked 
the commissioner to appoint him to 
a berth. Sir, the collector sahib 
bahadoor (noble) will ruin me. Sir, 
I am a poor man, but I rely on your 
honour to defend me. 

J. M. You should quietly inform 
the commissioner of the ill-will felt. 
towards you by Mr. C. if you are 
sure that it is so, and let him know 
the cause of it at the same time. 

D. ©. (who has long ago ma- 
naged this by means of a relation of 
his who is in the commissioner’s 
office). Sir, I never thought of 
that. Oh, sir, you are indeed my 
protector. I will endeavour to do 
so. But, sir, Iam only a poor na- 
tive, and perhaps the noble com- 
missioner sahib will not believe me. 
Ah, sir! if you could inform the 
commissioner of the truth, I might 
indeed be saved. 

J.M. Well, well! if I have an 
opportunity to say a word on your 
behalf, Iwill doso. Have yon seen 
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D.C. Yes, sir, this morning. Sir 
(lowering his voice), be sent up a 
complaint against Mr. C. to Govern- 
ment, saying that he could get no 
aid from Mr. C. in increasing opium 
cultivation. Sir, ten complaints 
(anonymous) have gone up to Go- 
vernment against Mr. C. for breaking 
down poor people’s houses unjustly, 
and giving no compensation. And 
I told those two chuprassis whom 
he dismissed lately, that if you com- 
plain to Government, then you will 
regain your situations. Sir, if Mr. 
C. transferred to another district, 
then surely you will get this district. 
Sir, you are a true discerner of 
merit. There is no other collector 
whom I would so long toserve. Sir, 
I will be a very faithful man to 

ou. 

J. M. (who does not want too 
clear an understanding with the na- 
tive officer). Oh, that, you know, 
is in the hands of Government. 
Yes, I have a high opinion of your 
abilities, deputy sahib, as you very 
well know. 

D.C. Sir, always you treat me 
kindly. Sir, for such a master I 
could gladly die. Sir, in local com- 
mittee of this district I have two 
friends, and one wrote to papers the 
other day that Mr. C. too careless 
about public money, and thousands 
rupees public money embezzled by 
contractors, and call for full inves- 
tigation. Sir, this is true thing— 
that contractor Ghous Ali gave head 
clerk 225 rupees. Sir, much pecula- 
tion goes on in Public Works Depart- 
ment, 1 can prove. Sir, if you are 
president of committee of enquiry, 
then, sir, truth will come out. 
(Lowering his voice.) Sir, this is 
very good move. 

J. M. (a little discomposed by 
the number of schemes excogitated 
by Gopal Ghose’s fertile brain). 
Well, deputy, I cannot move in 
such a matter. If you know of 
peculation going on, and that the 
head clerk is bribed to aid it, you 
should report it to the collector. 
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G. G. (who sees that the J. M. 
has had enough for one dose). 
Sir, as you order, so shall be done. 
(Rising and salaaming deeply.) 
Sir, may I take my leave ? 

J.M. Yes. Good day, deputy. 
I'll think over the embezzlement 
and bribery cases you have told 
me of. Do not move further in 
them yet. 

G.G. Sir, as youorder. (Sa- 
laams and departs.) 

So far the scheme is prospering, 
and Gopal Ghose begins to turn 
over one or two more little plans 
which he has in his head, and with 
which he hopes to clinch the nail 
well home. 

Unluckily for him, however, the 
head clerk, who is a “Bengali also, 
and who really has taken a fee of 
25 rupees (not 225) from the con- 
tractor Ghous Ali, has heard every 
word of the conversation just re- 
ported between the deputy and the 
joint magistrate. The English 
reader would not easily guess how. 
In brief, then, the head clerk keeps a 
spy upon the joint magistrate, being 
no other than a favourite chuprassi 
(messenger) of the latter, named 
Mungul Dass. This chuprassi, who 
perfectly recognises the scheming 
character of the deputy collector, at 
once ensconces himself in a good 
listening ground when the above 
conversation is taking place, and 
reports it faithfully to his private 
employer, the head clerk, as soon 
as he sees him, which is two or 
three hours later on in the day. 

The intelligence very greatly dis- 
composes the worthy head clerk, 
Hari Chunder Dass by name. 

Head Clerk. Kya bhai. What, 
brother, did you say that the deputy 
sahib actually accused me of taking 
a bribe ? 

Mungul Dass. Yes, sahib, he did 
indeed ; and what’s more, he advised 
the noble joint sahib to expose it so 
as to bring the collector sahib into 
disgrace for your fault. 

H. C. Miserable wretch that he 
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is! And all untrue, too—sltogether 
untrue ! 

M. D. (who rightly enough be- 
lieves it to be partly true). Yes, yes, 
my lord, of course it’s all untrue! 
Who ever heard of you: taking 
bribes ? 

H.0. Very good, Mungul Dass. 
I know you are my well-wisher, and 
I won’t forget you. By the bye, the 
noble collector sahib has a post to 
fill up to-day in the excise depart- 
ment, and you want to get your 
brother appointed, don’t you ? 

M. D. Ah, my lord, if you 
could get him that, or anything— 
just a pound of bread a day ! 

H.C. Well, well, Pll speak to 
the collector sahib. Who knows 
but he may listen? You've done 
well, Mungul Dass. 

M. D. My lord! 
honour’s humble slave. 

Our friend the head clerk thinks 
deeply over this information, and 
the more he thinks of it the less he 
likes it. He had taken a present 
of 21. 10s. (not 22l. ros.) from a 
road contractor, by name Ghous 
Ali, for getting the latter’s accounts 
put speedily before the collector for 
audit and payment. He knows that 
Ghous Ali is not a safe man by any 
means, and is just as likely as not 
to divulge the facts if he is ques- 
tioned about them. 

The head clerk perfectly under- 
stands the deputy collector’s game ; 
and though he might have left him 
to his plots undisturbed if he himself 
had not been involved in them, he 
now comes to the conclusion that it 
is safest for him to countermine, 
and, by ruining the deputy collector, 
save himself. He has long known 
that the said deputy collector has 
purchased land largely in the district 
under a feigned name, a practice 
adopted to evade the regulations 
which strictly, and very properly, 
forbid Government officials from 
acquiring lands in the districts in 
which they exercise their authority. 
The head clerk has full proof of this 
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transgression of the rules by the 
deputy, but has hitherto kept his 
knowledge in reserve for use in a 
conjuncture like the present. 

He now determines to reveal the 
circumstances to the collector, Mr. 
C., and for this end pays him an 
early visit the next morning. 

Collector. Good morning, Baboo. 
Anything to say to me? 

Head Clerk. There is a matter, 
protector of the poor! 

C. Very good. Go on. 

H. C. My lord, you are my 
father and my mother. You are 
my kind master. There is a plot 
against me. 

C. Well! 

H. U. My ‘ord, twenty years 
I have eaten the salt of the Govern- 
ment, and never have I been faith- 
less. (Tears stand in his eyes.) 

O. Well, go on, Baboo; I 
have always found you zealous and 
industrious. Who is going to in- 
jure you P 

H. 0. My lord, Gopal Ghose, 
Dipty Sahib Bahadoor, has bought 
many lands in this district under a 
fictitious name, and he knows I 
have just found it out. So a bro- 
ther of mine who is in the Brickett 
Meejor’s (Brigade-Major’s) office 
tells me that the deputy sahib is 
going to accuse me of taking bribes. 

C. Of taking bribes! From 
whom ? 

H.C. I hear that Ghous Ali, 
the road contractor, has been bought 
over to say I take bribes from him. 
Sir, this is a very incised cut 
against me. Oh, my good lord, 
if you order, I will at once resign 
my post. Better starve than be 
disgraced. 

CU. Resign! Certainly not. As 
to the accusation against you, 
if it is made, of course you will 
have to make your answer. Mean- 
while, I shall myself examine the 
matter you charge against Deputy 
Gopal Ghose. You will bring the 
proofs you possess on the matter . 
to-day into my office. And mark 
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Baboo, I hold you responsible that 
no one hears a word of this mean- 
while. 

The head clerk departs uneasy 
and anxious, but on the whole satis- 
fied that he has done the safest 
thing to save himself. 

The collector sends for Ghons Ali, 
and questions him strictly in private, 
and very soon comes to a correct 
conclusion as to the secret reason of 
his head clerk’s unusual anxiety. 
He nevertheless determines to say 
nothing about it to the head clerk 
for the present, for two reasons: 
first, because the accusation against 
so high an official as the Deputy 
Sahib is a much more important 
matter; and secondly, because he 
perceives that strict legal proof of 
the head clerk’s fault will not be 
forthcoming. 

On the collector’s arrival at his 
office, the head clerk forthwith pro- 
duces the plain and irrefragable 
proofs of the deputy collector’s 
breach of duty. 

Satisfied of the latter’s primd 


facie guilt, the collector immediately 
calls upon Gopal Ghose for his ex- 
planation or defence. 

The course which Gopal Ghose 


takes is characteristic. He solicits 
a private interview, which the col- 
lector grants him, when the native 
is abject and fulsome to the last 
degree, but in which he constantly 
evades any direct explanation, con- 
tenting himself with a general 
denial. The collector, tired out, at 
last tells him that he must send 
him his written defence of the 
charge, as he can make nothing 
out of his verbal statements. 

The written defence is at last put 
in, and is a model of evasion and 
verbiage. It consists of partial 
admissions, justifications, point- 
blank denials, and a final appeal 
for favourable construction. The 
collector, after a full and impartial 
enquiry into the real facts, finds 
that the case is a very gross instance 
of wilful and systematic evasion of 
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the regulations, and reports the 
whole matter to the Government 
through the usual channels. The com- 
missioner, Mr. Romaine, attempts 
the deputy collector’s defence, but 
signally fails to prove anything but 
his own proneness to favouritism, 
for which he receives a severe snub 
from the Government. 

The deputy collector, Gopal 
Ghose, a month afterwards hears 
his fate, which is, that he is dis- 
missed from the service of Govern- 
ment, and herewith his intriguing 
and restless career is brought to a 
close. 

Meanwhile great awe falls upon 
the conspirators, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Bludyer, the joint 
magistrate, who—we must in justice 
state—doesn’t care a dump for the 
consequences. Nevertheless, he does 
not escape scot free. Not having 
a very intimate acquaintance with 
native character, he does not recog- 
nise the fact that, in native opinion, 
he too is in disgrace, owing to the 
disgrace of his known crony and 
ally the plotting deputy collector, 
and that he is now, therefore, a 
person whom it will be safe to 
attack. 

He has an ungovernable temper, 
which is a good deal soured by the 
terrible heat of the climate and 
the worry of constant mental work. 
He has hitherto never been accused 
of giving way to it, though he has 
more than once visited with corporal 
chastisement natives who had ex- 
cited his wrath. 

Now, however, that he is sup- 
posed to be in disgrace, on the first 
occasion of his assaulting a man, 
the injured party, who happens to 
be a chuprassi (or orderly messen- 
ger) of the court, at once makes a 
formal charge, and brings an action 
of assault against him before Mr. 
C. The joint magistrate is as 
surprised as was Balaam when the 
ass he was smiting spoke, but 
doggedly declines to come to his 
senses, and writes Mr. C. a dis- 
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respectful letter, which the latter 
forwards to Government with a 
report of the circumstances, and a 
request that his junior may be re- 
moved to some other district. To 
this request the Government ac- 
cedes, coupling with it the unplea- 
sant information to’ Mr. Bludyer 
that he is to consider himself sus- 
pended for the next six months 
(a sentence equivalent to a fine of 
40ol.), and that any repetition of a 
similar offence will involve his 
immediate dismissal from the ser- 
vice. 

It is hardly necessary to say that 
Mr. C. found no difficulty after 
the conclusion of these events in 
dispensing with the services of the 
‘sharp youth,’ Manockjee Ghose, 
who turns out to be as unfit for his 
post as Mr. C. originally supposed 
him to be. 

And here we must close our his- 
tory of the Bijlipoor intrigue. Mr. 
Collins is so plainly left victor in 
the struggle, that he becomes greatly 
renowned in his day and genera- 
tion. A general opinion prevails 
among the native community that 
it is unwise to attack him, and he 
finds little opposition henceforth in 
any part of hiswork. Fortunately 
for Bijlipoor, Mr. C. is benevo- 
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lent and calm as well as energetic. 
He devotes himself to road making, 
bridge building, sanitation, &. 
with success. -He builds several 
caravanserais, one or two of which 
are called afier his name. He 
efficiently supervises his own subor- 
dinates, which after all is his most 
important work, sees that they do 
their duty and oppress no one. 
Finally, he (to use the jargon of 
the Bengali Gopal Ghose) interests 
himself ‘in noble cause of educa- 
tion ’ and ‘ progress of civilisation ;’ 
and after three or four years more, 
lays down the reins of his govern- 
ment with the pleasant certainty 
that he has done much good and 
paved the way for very much more. 


P.S.—The above sketch, it need 
hardly be said, is purely fictitious ; 
and it must not be supposed that 
the relations between Government 
officers are frequently as unsatis- 
factory as those existing between 
Mr. Collins and Mr. Romaine. But 
the story will illustrate the kind of 
position respectively occupied by 
the different functionaries described, 
and the circumstances that might 
well occur, under personal condi- 
tions analogous to those supposed. 
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THE CHILD OF MIRACLE. 


N a February morning, some 
fifty-three years ago, an enor- 
mous crowd had collected round 
the Tuileries, spreading over the 
gardens and down the adjoining 
streets, when the King of France 
appeared on the balcony holding an 
infant in his arms. Hushing the 
roar of voices with a movement of 
his hand, he uttered the following 
words: ‘My friends, your joy 
exceeds mine a hundredfold. <A 
child has been born to usall! This 
child will one day be your father, 
and will love you as I love you.’ 

The little infant thus held up, 
after the interval of fifty-three years, 
was lately near seeing that prophecy 
accomplished, and has grown up 
into the present Count of Cham- 
bord. 

A claimant to a throne has a 
considerable advantage when a little 
romance is connected with his 
history; and, indeed, most modern 
pretenders have not wanted this im- 
portant element. Charles Edward, 
Louis XVIII, Louis Philippe, 
Napoleon III. were all heroes of 
adventures more thrilling than the 
modern sensation novelist could in- 
vent or work up; and when they 
took their seat upon the throne, 
they only rested after a weary and 
exciting course of peril and hair- 
breadth escapes. But it was the 
privilege of the Count of Chambord 
to enjoy this halo of romance with- 
out the risks and probation almost 
inseparable from romance ; although 
his coming into the world was 
shadowed by omens, and dreams, 
and mysterious warnings. A cruel 
assassination was to be the bloody 
presage that heralded his birth; 
while lurid images of revolution 
and hurried flight from danger 
must even now disturb the recollec- 
tion of the elderly claimant to the 
throne of France. That child, too 
—who might reasonably have look- 


ed to the throne within a year or 
two—was then to lose it as it 
seemed for ever, and wait patiently 
for over forty years to go by before 
the chance of reascending it offered. 
The romance has not yet concluded ; 
or may one day conclude in the old 
way, hurried flight in disguise— 
barricades and firing in the streets. 

The immediate heir to Louis 
XVIII. was the Count of Artois. 
The latter’s eldest son, the Duke of 
Angouléme, who had been married 
for some time, had no children; 
while the second son, the Duke of 
Berry, was still unmarried. It 
seemed, therefore, that the succes- 
sion of the family to the throne was 
insecure, and that it was in the 
power ofa slight accident to destroy 
it altogether. In this state of things 
it was determined without farther 
loss of time to provide the Duke of 
Berry with a wife; and in the 
year 1816, M. de Blacas was 
despatched to arrange an alliance 
with one of the royal family of 
Naples. 

The young prince was gay, 
popular, and of engaging manners. 
He was accomplished—had been a 
soldier, a sailor, an artist, and had 
undergone the rude but wholesome 
training of exile. He had much 
the advantage of his elder brother, 
who was serious and almost ascetic 
in his habits. The princess selected 
was his Bourbon cousin, Maria 
Caroline of Naples, grand-daughter 
of the resolute Lady Hamilton’s 
friend, and niece to Marie Amélie, 
who was later Quecn of the 
French. On February 8 the young 
prince made his proposals in the 
following agreeable letter : 


Paris, Feb. 8, 1816. 
Madame my Sister and Cousin,—I have 
long desired the King, your grandfather, 
and the prince, your father, to demand that 
to which I attach the happiness of my life ; 
but before obtaining their consent, I would 
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fain solicit your royal highness to deign to 
confide to me the happiness of your life in 
uniting it with mine. I dare to flatter my- 
self that, by age, experience, and long 
adversity, I am not, quite unworthy of being 
your husband, your friend, your guide. In 
quitting relatives worthy of your love, you 
will find here a family which will remind 
you of the time of the patriarchs, What 
could I tell you of the King, of my brother, 
of Monsieur, and, above all, of that angel, 
Madame, Duchesse d’Angouléme, which you 
have not yet heard, except that their vir- 
tues, their goodness, are far above any 
possible praises that can be uttered con- 
cerning them. My relatives all 
eagerly desire that your royal highness 
may fulfil my wishes, and consent to aug: 
ment the number of our family. 

Deign, madame, to yield a favourable an- 
swer to my prayers, and to hasten the 
moment which will enable me to lay at 
your feet the testimony of the respectful 
and tender sentiments with which I am, 
madame my sister and cousin, your royal 
highness’s very affectionate brother and 
cousin. Cuartes Ferprnanp.! 


No time was lost, and on April 
25, 1816, the marriage was per- 
formed at Naples, by proxy, after 
the old-fashioned style. A few 
days later the young princess em- 
barked in state alter the most 
festive manner, crowds strewing 
flowers before her, the archbishop 
blessing, and all the Italian 
maidens believing that she was 
entering on the happiest and most 
enviable life conceivable. At Mar- 
seilles an enthusiastic reception 
awaited her. <A _ gilded galley, 
rowed by rowers dressed in white 
satin, took her to the shore through 
a forest of shipping. The streets 
were lined with soldiers. The 
Hétel de Ville, according to a some- 
what absurd custom, was declared 
to be ‘ neutral territory’ for the occa- 
sion; and its principal room was 
divided into two portions, repre- 
senting France and Italy. When 
the preliminaries had been settled, 
the princess was passed over 
from Naples to France by the 
French ambassador. After this 


1 Lady C. Davies’ Recollections of Society, vol. ii. p. 205. 
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ceremonial, it was assumed that she 
had become French. The journey 
was then resumed ; and on her pro- 
gress to Paris she was encouraged 
by ardent letters from the bride- 
groom. 

In one of these letters, the ex- 
pectant husband says : 


I will not write you a long letter 
to-day, having much to send you that will 
interest you more. I am occupied in seek- 
ing horses for you, and I hope to find some 
that will suit you. We have been to see 
the corbeille (wedding garments) which the 
King gives you, and I hope that you will be 
content with it; it contains, above all, a 
ball dress that I shall be enchanted to seo 
you wear. My father superintends the 
arrangement of your library. My brother 
and his wife (Duchesse d’Angouléme) deck 
your chamber ; each one of us finds a sweet 
pleasure in doing something that may be 
agreeable to you! And who more desires 
this than he already united to you by ties 
the most sacred? I am always afraid of 
my thirty-eight years of age. I know that 
at seventeen I thought those very old who 
were getting near to forty. Ido not flatter 
myself that I shall inspire you with love, 
but rather with that tender sentiment 
stronger than friendship, that sweet confi- 
dence which ought to ensue from affection. 
I see that I shall never finish on this point. 
. . . Adieu, still fifteen long days! I 
kiss the hand of my wife as I love her. 

Cuartes FerpINanp. 


June 12, 1816. 

Your letter from Lyons, which I received 
from the hand of the King, has caused me 
a pleasure which I cannot express to you. 
I am charmed to be scolded by you’about 
my writing ; you have much reason to find 
fault with it; but in writing to you my 
heart carries me away, and you have no 
idea of the effort I am obliged to make to 
be legible. I experience also a great plea- 
sure to-day—I possess your portrait. At 
least that does not do you injustice; and 
even were it a little flattering, one may be 
extremely agreeable without being so pretty 
as that portrait.? 


They took a fortnight to approach 
Paris, which they did in rather 
theatrical fashioun—the Duchess of 
Reggio, wko was in the carriage, 
TENS, to her that they were 
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at the Forest of Fontainebleau. In 
an open space they came upon 
two tents, where the royal family 
was waiting to greet her, and a 
strict piece of etiquette was to be 
observed. A carpet was stretched 
on the grass, half of which she was 
to traverse and meet her new rela- 
tions in the centre; when this was 
explained to her, she asked laughing, 
forshe was full of spirits, ‘ was the bit 
of carpet also neutral ground ?’ and 
then rushed across the prescribed 
limit to cast herself at the feet of the 
King. 

This was considered ‘ charming,’ 
a delightful piece of irregularity. 
The King raised her, and presented 
her to his nephew with the gracious 
speech, that it was as a daughter 
that she was given, for that he 
already felt that he was her father. 
This réle of ingénue was kept up, 
and the Court was to be enchanted 
with stories of her naiveté and 


childish escapades—how she broke 
from the control of stiff Court 
etiquette, jumped over chairs, set in 


a row, and indulged in romps. 
Lady Clementina Davies, who 
was presented to her about this time, 
describes her as a ‘ child wife’ with 
the fairest complexion and the 
largest blue eyes. There was 
about them what she called an ‘ un- 
certainty ’—a piece of ingenious 
Court flattery—though it did not 
amount to a squint. When her 
husband returned home, she would 
run down-stairs to meet him at the 
door for the pleasure of being car- 
ried up-stairs in his arms. All this 
suggested awkward recollections of 
the old Court, where there were 
traditions of another princess, Marie 
Antoinette, whose gaiety and levi- 
ties took precisely the same shape. 
Something may be conceived of the 
spirit which had been revived at the 
Bourbon Court, from the fact that 
the old King was particular in in- 
sisting that none of the princesses 
should go outside Paris without 
special permission from him—a rule 
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which the rather flighty little 
Italian lady took delight in violat- 
ing. It was considered very remark- 
able, too, that the Angoulémes, 
husband and wife, should have 
exhibited toleration rather than 
jealousy towards one who it was 
hoped would prove the mother of an 
heir to the throne; and it was no- 
ticed that the amiable and pious 
lady held the canopy over the pair 
while ‘the blessing of children’ 
was invoked on them from the altar. 
But considering that the royal lady 
was almost a saint, there was no- 
thing in such behaviour that ought 
to have surprised the Court gossips. 

Presently came results of this 
marriage, which, however, seemed 
to keep all parties interested in 
a flutter of uncertainty. Several 
children were born, but they died 
after a short time. As they were 
girls, it was of little importance 
so far as the dynasty was concerned 
whether they died or lived. Still it 
seemed to grow, on the whole, more 
probable that the hoped-for blessing 
would presently arrive. The lady 
was grievously disappointed, and on 
one occasion the Duke encouraged 
her good-humouredly: ‘Don’t be 
cast down, for if it were a boy they 
would say that it was not ours, 
whereas no one will care to dispute 
with us for this little girl.’ It was 
scarcely wonderful that, under such 
circumstances, the Duke should 
have presentiments ; or that his life, 
which had hithertc been of the 
Frenchman’s usual gay character, 
should have assumed a gloomy cast, 
The troubles of his childhood, now 
little more than twenty years old, 
must have cast shadows, so that 
whether he looked forward or back- 
ward he could not find the prospect 
very cheering. When he was about 
sixteen, and the Revolution was be- 
ginning to rage, it was determined 
that he and his brother should be 
secretly sent away from Paris, and 
it was determined that they should 
be intrusted to the Duke of Sirent, 
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who gave Miss Wynn, ‘the lady of 
quality,’ an account of the exciting 
adventure : 


The Comte d’Artois (now Monsieur) 
having told the Duke that he wished him 
to escape with his sons, whose governor he 
was, everything was prepared for their de- 
_ that night. The father seems to 

ve little troubled himself with any ar- 
rangements, saying to the Duke, ‘Je m’en 
repose sur vous, ce sont vos enfants,’ and 
refusing even to name the place or country 
to which he was to take them. At last, 
upon his representing that they were en- 
fants de Vétat, he promised to get from 
Louis an order empowering the Duke to 
remove them. Very late at night, not 
having received this order, Monsieur de 
Sirent determined to follow Monsieur to 
the Queen’s supper, where he knew him to 
be. He says he never can forget the ap- 
pearance of deep dejection and consterna- 
tion which he saw in the faces of all the 
royal family, assembled after supper in the 
state bedchamber of the Queen. In a win- 
dow stood the King and the Comte d’Artois, 
in earnest conversation. Monsieur de Sirent 
endeavoured once more to obtain further 
orders ; representing that from various po- 
litical circumstances, of which he was igno- 
rant, there must be reasons for preferring 
one country to another for the refuge of the 


royal children. After a pause, both brothers, 
nearly in the same words, assured him of 
their perfect confidence in him, and refused 
to give any further orders; thus shifting 
all the weight of responsibility from their 


own shoulders upon his. They gave, how- 
ever, one much stronger proof of pusilla- 
nimity ; when the Duke repeated his request 
for a written order from the King, his 
majesty said, ‘ A propos, il vous en faut un 
assurément,’ and put into his hands a folded 
paper. His dismay must have been great 
when, on his return home, he found this to 
be only an order to furnish him with post- 
horses ; in short, a sort of safe-conduct for 
himself, without any mention of the young 
princes. He had, therefore, to set out on 
his perilous enterprise with the additional 
horror of knowing that, if the princes were 
missed soon enough to be overtaken by the 
emissaries of the National Assembly, he 
had no permission to show ; and, therefore, 
the whole blame would fall on his devoted 
head. Besides, it seemed but too probable 
that they might.work on the mind of the 
weak monarch so far as to make him wish 
to recall the princes; in which case, he 
would never avow that he had permitted 
their departure. Neither of these fears 
were expressed by Monsieur de Sirent, but 
from the circumstances it was easy to 
imagine what he must feel. 
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At last, in the middle of the night, they 
set out; the Duke, his two pupils, a sur- 
geon, and a servant in one carriage, fol- 
lowed by one in which were the Duchess 
and her daughters. The children had no 
idea where they were going; they were 
told they were going to see the departure 
of a regiment of hussars which they had 
much admired. The hairbreadth escapes 
of this journey made one’s blood run cold. 
Monsieur de Sirent describes the villages 
as ne finissant point, particularly one near 
Paris filled with laundresses, who poured 
upon them the most violent torrent of 
abuse. After some hours’ travelling, it 
became necessary to give the children some 
breakfast, which he thought might be 
safely obtained at the seat of the Garde 
des Sceaux, Monsieur de Massieu (I think). 
He was absent; but from an o!d concierge, 
who knew Monsieur de Sirent to be an old 
friend of his master, they got breakfast. 
While the children were eating, the Duke 
was examining the old concierge. Finding 
that he had lived twenty years with Mon- 
sieur de M., he ventured to tell Lim that 
his visitors were the sons of the Comte 
d’Artois, asking him to procure them 
horses. In this he succeeded, and for some 
time they travelled prosperously, the inn- 
keepers too much occupied by passing 
events to trouble their heads about ‘un 
simple particulier voyageant 4 Spa pour sa 
santé avec sa femme et ses enfans.’ 

At the town of Buonavite, where they 
intended to sleep and expected to find a 
bon gtte, they found the streets full of the 
populace, who collected round the carriage, 
calling them aristocrats, and by eve 
other abusive term which seemed to follow 
of course. They were actually beginning 
to pull off the papers which were stuck on 
to conceal the arms on the carriages, when 
the courier, to whom, fortunately, their 
intention of stopping had not been com- 
municated, announced the horses to be put 
to, and they set off again, not very sorry 
to lose sight of the good people of Buona- 
vite. At the next stop they found only a 
wretched post-house, but the master pro- 
mised to get them some eggs for supper, 
and the cushions of the carriages were 
taken out to make a sort of bed for the 
princes and the ladies. While they were 
resting, the Duke sat himself down in a 
corncr of the kitchen chimney, trying to 
warm himself; for, though worn out with 
anxiety, he found it impossible to sleep. 
The postmaster sat down by him, and 
began to talk of the news of the day, of 
the wretched condition of the country, of 
the disturbances hourly expected in the 
next town of Peronne, &c. On these 
subjects his sentiments were such as the 
Duke himself might have expressed, and 
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more effectually warmed his heart than 
the kitchen fire. At last, having agreed 
with his host in everything, he asked hiuw 
how he might prosecute his journey to 
Spa with most safety and least disturb- 
ance. ‘The man replied: ‘ Monsieur, il 
faut, enfin, que les coquins dorment comme 
Jes honnétes gens, je vous donnerai six bons 
chevaux 4 chaque voiture, et vous serez 
loin d'ici avant qu’ils ne soient éveillés.’ 

They accordingly proceeded without ob- 
stacle through the deserted streets of Pe- 
ronne, which by ten o'clock the next day 
was in a state of insurrection. During this 
day’s journey they were overtaken by the 
Prince de Condé, and had the mortification 
of seeing the horses which had been put to 
their carriage taken off for his.* 


When the prince discovered who 
they were, he wished to give up his 
horses, but the Duke prudently 
thought that such a singular change 
would excite suspicion. After much 
suspense and many risks they at 
last reached Spa, but they were not 
considered to be in safety until they 
arrived at Turin, some two months 
later. 

The recollections of such a proba- 
tion must have haunted him for 
his life. No wonder that he was 
considered superstitious, or that, as 
it was remarked to Moore in Paris, 
he would have been troubled had 
his child been born on a Friday. 

It was now the month of February 
in the year 1820, and the Carnival 
was going on. The young Duchess 
enjoyed the humours of the bauf 
gras, went out and mixed with the 
crowd, and, as Moore was told, was 
pelted with sausages in the Champs 
Elysées. Still it was remarked 
that the Duke could not shake off 
his presentiments, which now began 
to take the shape of forebodings of 
coming danger. It was later re- 
membered that a rumour had actu- 
ally been current in London that he 
had thus met his fate. The Duke 
of Guiche, who was attached to his 
household, told Mr. Raikes that the 
Duke had a fixed idea that he would 
meet this fate—a fate, too, that he 
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looked on as,s0 unavoidable that he 
believed if useless to take an 

precautions. ‘The object of the 
revolutionary party,” he said, one 
day in his carriage to his brother, 
‘is to cut off our race. Your de- 
struction would not answer their 
purpose, but I have a daughter and 
may have a son. I feel that the 
blow is inevitable, and am resigned 
to my fate.’ A few weeks before 
his death he told of a remarkable 
dream which he had, which was re- 
peated in society—a fact which was 
confirmed to Mr. Raikes by the 
Duke of Guiche. He dreamed that 
one night he was standing at the 
window of his apartment in the 
Tuileries, which overlooked the gar- 
dens, accompanied by two» indivi- 
duals, and while he was admiring the 
beauties of the prospect, his atten- 
tion was suddenly attracted to the 
iron railing, by what seemed to be 
passing in the Rue de Rivoli. A 
dense mass of people was assembled 
in the street, and presently there 
appeared a grand funeral procession, 
followed by a train of carriages, 
evidently indicating the last tribute 
paid to some deceased man of for- 
tune and consequence. He turned 
round to one of the bystanders, and 
enquired whose funeral was passing ; 
the answer was made that it was 
that of M. Greffulhe. In a short 
time, after this procession had filed 
off down the street, another and 
more splendid cavalcade made its 
appearance as coming from the 
chateau. This far surpassed in 
magnificence its predecessor ; it had 
every attribute of royalty—the car- 
riages, the guards, the servants, were 
such as could only be marshalled in 
honour of one of his own family. 
On putting the same question, he 
was told that it was his own funeral ! 
In a few nights after this vision the 
Duke of Berry went to a grand ball 
given by M. Greffulhe, at his hotel 
in the Rue d’Artois ; it was a very 
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cold night, and M. Greffulhe, who 
was not in a good state of health, 
attended his royal highness to the 
carriage bareheaded, and was struck 
with a sudden chill, which brought 
on a violent fever, and terminated 
his life in a few days. Before a 
week had elapsed the remaining 
incident in the dream was consum- 
mated.‘ 

It would be a curious proof of 
the unwholesome weakness of in- 
dulging in such fancies, which the 
healthy mind ought to dismiss, if 
it should turn out that the circu- 
lation of these rumours actually 
suggested the immediate execution 
of the assassination, which up to 
that time might have taken no very 
distinct shape. Without entering 
on the question of the value of such 
warnings, it seems probable that 
such in this instance was the con- 
nection between the omens and what 
followed them. It should be men- 
tioned, however, that the lively 
Alexandre Dumas records a warning 
of a more terrestrial sort given to 
the King, and which took the fol- 
lowing shape. Three days before 
the assassination, the King received 
a mysterious letter asking for an 
interview, and intimating that the 
writer had to reveal important mat- 
ters. The King hesitated, and con- 
sulted his minister, who made little 
of the matter. A second and more 
distinct warning was given, which 
made the King again hesitate; but 
he determined to think of it and 
see what he would do later. 

This was on a Sunday night. 
The Carnival had been gay; the 
Duke and Duchess had dined with 
the King and amused him with an 
account of a brilliant ball which they 
had attended the night before. They 
themselves had given two magni- 
ficent entertainments, which had 
made a sort of sensation, and the 
courtesy of the host and hostess had 
been specially remarkable. For 
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this evening there was no particular 
attraction, so they determined to fill 
it up with a visit to the Opera. The 
King retired to his apartments, and 
the royal party broke up. 

The theatre was specially bril- 
liant, being crowded from floor to 
ceiling. The pieces—long after re- 
collected—were the Carnival de 
Venise, Le Rossignol, and Les Noces 
de Ganache. Lady Clementina 
Drummond (later Davies) was pre- 
sent, and recalled the show of dia- 
monds and gala dresses. Brightest 
of all was the Duchess. It was 
an odd and characteristic national 
trait, that when the Duke was 
observed to leave his box to pay a 
visit to that of the Orleans family, 
and was seen to ‘pass his fingers 
through the hair of the little Duke 
of Chartres,’ the pit should have ap- 
plauded ‘4 plusieurs reprises.’ It 
spoke volumes for the awkwardness 
of the situation of the Orleans 
family, and the rather coarse flavour 
which pervaded political relations in 
France. When it came to eleven 
o'clock, the Duchess complained of 
fatigue and rose to go, while the 
Duke attended her downstairs to the 
carriage, intending to return and 
see the ballet. 

At this time the Opera House 
wasin the Rue Richelieu, and oc- 
cupied a large block of building 
that stood isolated, the entrance for 
the royal family being in a side 
street called the Rue de Ramean. 
Visitors to Paris will recollect that 
this portion of the city still pre- 
serves its old character, having es- 
caped the rage of the levellers and 
beautifiers. The streets are narrow, 
the houses high, while there is a 
certain air of squalor which is yet 
not unpicturesque. There the car- 
riage was waiting, and a group of 
equerries standing at the door to 
attend the Duchess. There was only 
a solitary sentry, for the Duke, dis- 
liking theceremonial attending royal 
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departures, had only a short time 
before desired that the turning out 
of the guard should be omitted. All 
were bowing, and had their backs 
turned to the street; the footman 
was putting up the steps, and the 
Duke, stepping back, was waving 
his hand and calling out joyously, 
‘ Adieu, Caroline ! we shall soon see 
each other again!’ Suddenly a figure 
glided from the Rue Richelieu, 
passed between the sentry and the 
other persons, laid one hand on the 
shoulder of the Duke, and with the 
other stabbed him to the heart. 
Leaving the weapon in the wound, 
he fied round the corner of the Rue 
Richelieu, and darted down the Col- 
bert Passage. So sudden, and at 
the same time so effectually accom- 
plished, was the deed, that the aide- 
de-camp, De Chois<ui, fancied it was 
some awkward passer-by who had 
jostled the prince, and thrust him 
back with a ‘Take care where you 
are going.’ Even the prince had 
felt nothing but a push. But the 


next moment he tottered, and gasp- 
ed out that he was assassinated. 


Instantly the aide-de-camp, the 
sentry, and some others darted off 
in pursuit. The assassin had all but 
escaped, but mistook his road and 
was captured. 

The Duchess, meanwhile, had 
heard her husband’s cry, and would 
have flung herself over the side of 
the carriage, but was stopped by 
her attendants. He had just drawn 
the fatal weapon from his breast, into 
which it had been plunged nearly 
up to the hilt—a sharp two-edged 
blade—was staggering, and would 
have fallen had she not caught 
him. They hurriedly placed him 
on a bench in the passage, and 
opened his shirt to examine the 
wound, She sank on her knees be- 
fore him, and was trying to staunch 
the blood, when he exclaimed, ‘ Iam 
dying—a priest! Come, my wife, 
that I may die in your arms!’ She 
threw herself on him and clasped 
him to her heart. She was deluged 
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in his blood. - The assassin had 
been brought into the guardhouse, 
where the soldiers could scarcely be 
restrained from despatching him on 
the spot. An ardent royalist ad- 
dressed him, ‘Monster! by whom 
hast thou been urged to commit 
such a crime ?’ (this objurgation of 
prisoners being tolerably common 
in France), and was ‘shut up,’ as 
the expression is, by the reply, ‘ By 
the most cruel enemies of France.’ 
It was at first sapiently thought that 
this was a confession of conspiracy, 
but professional judges later saw 
that it was intended to be sar- 
castic. 

Meanwhile, the Duke had been 
carried into the little ante-chamber 
which was behind the royal box, the 
most convenient place that offered— 
the last place in the world where a 
prince could ever have supposed 
that he was to die. No such reflec- 
tion at least would have occurred 
when the gay party retired between 
the acts after witnessing the re- 
gular operatic agonies of, say, the 
tenor’s dying moments. And here 
it may be said that nothing more 
noble, or Christian, or becoming a 
descendant of St. Louis, could have 
been conceived than the way in 
which this dying Duke comported 
himself. When he recovered con- 
sciousness, his first words were, 
‘Is he a foreigner?’ and on being 
told that he was not, said sadly, ‘ It 
is a cruel thing to die by the hand 
of a Frenchman.’ The doctors had 
now arrived, and some members 
of the royal family. The wretched 
wife was on her knees; her rich 
dress, flowers, and jewels all bathed 
in blood ; while through the slender 
partition came the loud crash of 
the orchestra, and the sound of 
bursts of applause. The ballet was 
still going on. But gradually the 
news spread, the performance ter- 
minated, and the audience departed, 
awe-stricken and whispering. That 
night there was a brilliant ball at the 
Duchess of Albuefera’s, to which 
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the’ hews was presently brought. 
The ‘dancing stopped, the guests 

thered in groups, and soon si- 
lently departed. 

Now the Duke’s own surgeon 
actively applied his mouth to the 
wound to encourage the flow of 
blood, for the prince was oppressed 
by the inward bleeding—a step of 
considerable risk. ‘What are you 
doing?’ he said, gently pushing 
away this faithful servant; ‘the 
wound may be poisoned.’ Now, 
priests, surgeons, more members 
of the family began to fill the little 
room ; his little girl was brought 
by the governess. ‘Poor child!’ 
he murmured, ‘ may you be less un- 
fortunate than yourfamily has been.’ 
All that he longed and prayed for 
now was to see the King, principally 
for the purpose of obtaining the 
pardon of the assassin. This was 
no romantic whim, but his ardent, 
eager purpose, up to the last mo- 
ment, 

He was now carried into the com- 
mittee room of the administration, 
where it was found necessary to 
enlarge the wound. The great 
Dupuytren had now arrived, and 
proceeded to perform this operation. 
Nothing could exceed the patient’s 
resignation and piety. It was then 
that he begged that his two illegi- 
timate children should be brought 
to him, and the scene begins to lose 
something of its dignity from the 
rather demonstrative ‘ effusion’ of 
those about him. They were sent 
for, and ‘two graceful little girls’ 
were roused from their sleep and 
brought in. The Duchess ‘threw 
herself on the incident’ with a 
passionate excitement. She would 
be their mother. She led up her 
own little daughter to them with 
the invitation, ‘Embrace your 
sister,’ and whispered to her hus- 
band, ‘Charles, I have three chil- 
dren now |’ An austere voice—that 
of the ascetical Duchess of Angou- 
léme—came from behind the couch, 
‘She is sublime !’ The ‘two grace- 


ful little girls’ were later adopted 
into the family, and brought up 
under the same governess with the 
lawful offspring. Towards three 
o’clock he began to grow weaker, 
and the last rites of the’ Church 
were administered by the Bishop of 
Chartres, the Duke making his con- 
fession aloud, and asking pardon 
from those present for any scandals 
which his life had occasioned. It 
seems rather a hard lot that when a 
person of such distinction in France 
dies, he should be obliged to hold a 
sort of levée of all the important 
functionaries of the kingdom, who 
come to offer their compliments, or 
at least sympathy, at so dreadful a 
moment. Thus ‘the marshals of 
France’ were now among the crowd 
gathered round the couch, which, 
by the way, had been hurriedly 
made up out of such stage cushions 
and properties as came to hand. 
To the marshals he said, he wished 
that hecould have died on the field of 
battle in the midst of them. Still he 
was looking anxiously for the King, 
whom, it is to be presumed, they 
did not wish to disturb, and was 
listening eagerly for the sounds 
of his arrival. 

At last, about five o’clock, when 
the Duke was beginning to sink, he 
cried out, ‘I hear the escort,’ and 
the clatter of cavalry was heard in 
the street. The narrow approaches 
were crowded with soldiers, and 
the roused inhabitants of the quar- 
ter saw with wonder the flaring 
torches and the glitter of arms. 
Almost the first words of the Duke 
were an imploring appeal for mercy 
for the assassin. The King gently 
but warily put it aside. ‘My son, 
you will get better. We will speak 
of this again. We must think 
of you now.’ The Prince mur- 
mured, ‘And yet the man’s par- 
don would have soothed my last 
moments.’ It must be said that 
public justice might have made 
this sacrifice, as the person most 
injured required it; and some ex- 
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treme punishment, worse in severity 
than death itself, might have been 
devised to satisfy the law. 

The end was nowat hand. With 
an ejaculation, ‘ Oh, blessed Virgin, 
aid me! Oh, unhappy France!’ he 
expired. But he had made one 
speech which almost imported the 
element of romance into the ghastly 
scene. The malicious, while giving 
credit to the Orleans family for deep 
grief and sympathy, credited them 
with a certain complacency, human 
enough, which found comfort in 
thinking that this catastrophe had 
effectually cleared the road to the 
throne. Had sucha feeling been in 
their breast, it must have been chilled 
by the strangely dramatic incident 
that occurred. When the Duke saw 
the Duchess overwhelmed with 
anguish at the surgical operation 
they were performing, and vainly 
tried to console her, he suddenly 
said, in a strong voice, ‘ My love, 
you must not let yourself be over- 
whelmed with sorrow in this way. 
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You must take care of yourself for 
the sake of the child that you bear 
next your heart!’ 

At these words, continues the 
account, a sort of electric flutter 
passed over all present, with the 
exception, it might be insinuated, of 
those whose interests the news pro- 
mised to affect. There was some- 
thing, indeed, mysteriously apropos 
in this sudden announcement of life 
in the midst of death. A strange 
mystical being who had visions had 
been brought to the King a few 
months before, and had uttered a 
sort of exalted prophecy, ‘Out of 
death should spring life!’ These 
words were now recalled over the 
stage couch on which the dead 
prince was stretched. 

No announcement of the kind, 
or of such importance, was, per- 
haps, ever made under such circum- 
stances, or so much apropos ; and 
thus mysteriously was the coming 
of the Counr or Cxamsorp} an- 
nounced to the world. 
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HEN Sir Francis Palgrave 
said that the life of a popular 
belief ceases the moment it is 
written down, he uttered but a half 
truth. The life may change; but 
it rarely ceases altogether until the 
causes which at first localised or 
nourished the belief have themselves 
disappeared. A wild and solitary 
country will retain its folk-lore 
until the neighbouring dwellers 
become sufficiently philosophical 
‘to make modern and familiar’ 
things which their ruder forefathers 
regarded as ‘supernatural and 
causeless.’ And this does not take 
place until the country itself is 
changed, either by increased culti- 
vation or by the inroads of sight- 
seeing strangers. It is curious to 
trace the gradual progress towards 
extinction through which the old 
beliefs pass under such circum- 
stances. Like older inhabitants 
before a conquering race, they are 
slowly driven towards the remoter 
districts of the country, where they 
linger after the fashion of glacial 
plants on some mountain summit. 
Chance or a rude hand destroys 
the little patch of vegetation ; and 
the long-descended life then really 
ceases. 

Devonshire has more than one of 
these remote districts; where a 
folk-lore of unusual interest, from 
the peculiar history of the country, 
still lingers. In or adjoining the 
northern division of the county, 
there are not only the wastes of 
Exmoor, but many outlying tracts, 
apart from railways or from great 
roads, intersected by a network of 
lanes and cattle tracks at least as 
old as the days of King Alfred, and 
rarely visited by strangers of any 
degree. These regions of rude ‘cotes’ 
and ‘worthys’ are not very pic- 
turesque. There is little to attract 
or to detain the passing traveller. 
But for this very reason they are 
the strongholds of old tradition; and 
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the dreary, swampy moor, or the 
group of half-shattered oak trees 
has lost nothing of its ancient 
power over the imagination or the 
superstition of the natives. 

In this partof Devonshirea modern 
‘ philosopher’ might, perhaps, find it 
difficult to recognise the influences 
of wild land and solitary nature 
which age after age have fostered, 
if they did not at first create, the 
local folk-lore and traditions. But 
if he turns southward, and wanders 
for a time among the granite tors 
of Dartmoor, he will be compelled 
to acknowledge that the whish- 
hounds and thefpixies have there 
established themselves in a very 
congenial home. Dartmoor is one 
of those unchanged, unchangeable 
districts in which old-world beliefs 
are sure to linger latest. Its wide 
wastes and rocky hill-sides can still 
produce their effect, and, if the 
season be judiciously chosen, form 
one of the best possible backgrounds 
for ‘a tale of ghosts and spirits.’ 
Unless the stranger be a very philo- 
sophical person indeed, he will be 
ready enough to acknowledge the 
power of the ‘ ancient moor,’ should 
he find himself in the gathering twi- 
light under the rocks of Houndtor, 
or among the solitary wildernesses 
where the Dart and many another 
river steal from their fountains. 
The dusky hill rising steep against 
the sky, with all its hollows and 
foldings, marked here and there, it 
may be, by a knotted thorn or a 
bush of stunted rowan; the fore- 
ground blocks of lichen-stained 
granite, piled in fantastic shapes, 
and growing more and more fan- 
tastic in the fading light; the deep 
hush and stillness, unbroken in 
some parts of the moor even by the 
tinkle of a streamlet; all combine, 
with the sense of solitude and the 
absence of all sign of human work 
or labour, to produce something of 
that ‘eerie’ feeling, that sense of 
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the mysterious in nature, which 
ages ago may have affected a British 
or a West Saxon wanderer on the 
same spot and in the same manner. 
Only for him the vague feeling took 
the definite forms of wild women, 
brown men of the moors, or elves of 
might. For us— 


The fair humanities of old religion, 
The power, the beauty, and the majesty— 


have altogether disappeared. The 
wild belief has indeed been ‘ written 
down,’ and is dead. Thanks so 
much the more to the wild country 
which can still produce something 
of the feeling from which the belief 
sprang. But if the imagination is 
no longer to be stirred in that 
direction, is it not true that modern 
research, in connection with such 
folk-lore, has disclosed other regions 
for its exercise, in which it may 
disport itself with hardly less grati- 
fication and with a much firmer 
sense of reality ; if, that is, imagina- 
tion is to be recognised as one of 
the principal agents by which we 
reproduce a true picture of the past ? 
Thor and Woden are mere names 
to us. But to trace them back, in 
the folk-lore of Dartmoor or else- 
where, to days when they were 
mighty powers, ‘ felt in the blast and 
heard upon the wind ;’ to follow up 
existing beliefs to the time when our 
first English ancestors made their 
appearance on the skirts of Cosdon 
or of Heytor; or to find in local 
names and traditions indications of 
the same obscure period, when the 
old creeds of the opponent races, 
Briton or Englishman, were here 
brought face to face; this is cer- 
tainly no ‘chasse aux blanches 
moines,’ no idle or unprofitable 
field for the exercise of true imagi- 
nation. It is to assist in recalling 
a past age, as far removed from our 
own feelings as the age of belief in 
elves and spectres; yet not less ex- 
citing to the fancy, and landing us 
at last on much firmer ground. 

It is hardly necessary to begin by 
attempting to trace in any detail 
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the gradual advance of the West 
Saxons into the old Damnonian 
kingdom ; the country which now 
forms Devonshire, Cornwall, and 
part of Somersetshire, and which 
was known to the English as West 
Wales. The history of this king- 
dom and the progress of the in- 
vaders are questions of very great 
interest and of equal obscurity. All 
that need be remarked here is, that 
the advance was gradual, and that 
at different times there were diffe- 
rent lines of march or boundary 
between the two races. There are 
indications that at one period—in 
the great uncertainty which prevails 
it is dangerous to attempt to fix it— 
the march line ran nearly in the 
course of the existing boundary be- 
tween the present counties of Devon 
and Somerset, following the crest 
of the Blackdown hills south of 
Wellington, by Bampton and Dul- 
verton, and so through the wild 
country of Exmoor forest to the sea, 
It is, perhaps, significant that the 
English chronicles mention a great 
fight at Beandune (generally held 
to be Bampton) in the year 614; 
when two thousand and sixty- 
five ‘ Walana’ (Britons) were slain. 
Some other Beandune may, perhaps, 
be meant, since there is difficulty in 
placing so decisive a battle west of 
the Parret at this early period ; but 
however this may be, the local folk- 
lore seems to point out in a very re- 
markable manner an ancient line of 
boundary. On the highest crest of 
the Blackdown hills, and command- 
ing a very wide view over much of 
Devon and Somerset, is a great 
‘tump’ or barrow known by the 
name of Symonsborough. It is 
said to be raised over the grave of 
a king named Symon, whose fast- 
ness or stronghold lay in the heart 
of Exmoor, where his name again 
appears at Symonsbath. This is a 
deep, clear pool on the river Barle, 
overhung by bare moorland heights, 
and marked by a group of ancient 
ash trees. In it, say the neighbours, 
‘Sir Symon the King’ was wont to 
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disport himself daily; and on the 
river bank above the pool was gather- 
ed all the spoil of the surrounding 
country, which Symon from time to 
time distributed among his followers. 
Now the mark or boundary between 
cognate tribes, and still more be- 
tween hostile races, was among all 
the Teutons placed under the pro- 
tection either of some great deity 
or of a hero hardly less divine. In 
this case the King Symon of popu- 
lar tradition preserves, there can be 
little doubt, the name of a hero who 
must have been regarded in this 
country as an especial guardian of 
uninhabited wastes and land divi- 
sions—Sigmund ‘the dragon slayer.’ 
He is mentioned with tiis title in the 

m of Beowulf, where he is also 
called ‘ Weelse’s offspring . . . of 
wanderers far the most famous over 
all the earth.” Sigmund and Beo- 
wulf were the two great heroes of 
the Welsingas—the Anglian race 
which gave name to Walsingham 
and other places on the eastern side 
of England. But the fame of Sig- 
mund at least was by no means 
confined to his own kith and kin. 
The Sigmund of Beowulf is the 
same as the Sigmund of the Nibe- 
lungen Lied, where he is made father 
of Sigfried, the hero of the poem. 
But in these Old High Dutch tra- 
ditions, Sigfried the son was the 
‘dragon slayer ;’ among the Low 
Dutch of this country and of the 
Continent it was Sigmund the 
father. This is a difference of 
which many examples might be 
quoted ; the same adventures being 
attributed by one race to a father 
or remoter ancestor which by 
another and kindred race are 
assigned to the son. As a dragon 
slayer and a mighty wanderer— 
as great as Woden himself—Sig- 
mund here became a guardian of 
boundaries ; and the numerous in- 
stances in which the name Symon 
or Simon occurs either in wild, un- 
inhabited districts, or on the ascer- 
tained line of ancient ‘ marks,’ seem 
to prove how widely he was thus 
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recognised. Itis just possible (al- 
though the time at which the name 
first appears there is somewhat 
doubtful) that it is Sigmund who 
figures in ‘Simonsward,’ as_ the 
parish of St. Breward in Cornwall 
is frequently called. This is the 
parish in which rise the famous Cor- 
nish hills, Roughtor and Brown- 
willy—to be’ seen from the coast 
near Ilfracombe on the one hand, 
and from the high land in Zennor 
near the Land’s End on the other. 
Traditions of Arthur abound there ; 
and according to one story ‘ Simon 
Ward’ was the ‘ brewer’ (Breward) 
of the king’s hall. But St. Breward 
lies just at the limit of a line of 
‘stows ’—Michaelstow, Davidstow, 
Jacobstov7—which indicate early 
English possession and settlement. 
They do not occur farther west ; and 
one cannot help fancying that here 
too we may have Sigmund as the 
guardian of a march, and that the 
traditions of the two races, Britons 
and Teutons, are here in curious 
juxtaposition. However this may 
be, the name is frequent elsewhere. 
To give only a few instances. We 
have ‘Symonds Yat’ (Gate) on the 
Wye, so long a boundary stream, as 
the names of ‘ English’ or ‘ Welsh’ 
Bicknor, one on either side of the 
‘Yat,’ still indicate; we have a 
Dorsetshire ‘Symonsbury ;’ and to 
turn northward to Anglian districts, 
where we might reasonably expect 
to find traces of so great an Anglian 
hero, we have ‘ Simon Howe,’ a large 
barrow on the highest point of the 
Goathland moors, near Whitby ; 
‘Simon’s Seat,’ on the ridge be- 
tween the valleys of the Wharfe and 
Nidd; ‘Simon Fell’ a shoulder of 
the Yorkshire Ingleborough ; and 
the range of the ‘ Simonside’ hills 
in Northumberland—a wild, dreary, 
rarely visited region, haunted by a 
race of grisly dwarfs, the ‘dark 
elves’ of Teutonic heathendom. 
~~ To come back to Devonshire. The 
Exmoor border, as it windsr north- 
ward from Simonsbath to the sea, 
is marked by numerous large bar- 
3H2 
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rows, of which the ‘ Chapman’s 
barrows ’~#a name which takes us 
far back to early days of wayfaring 
—are the most important.+ They 
lie nearly on the present border be- 
tween Devon and Somerset, and 
may well continue the old line of 
‘mark’ indicated by the Sigmund 
names—whether that was, as has 
been before suggested, a line of 
division between distinct races, or 
between ‘ Sumorsetas’ and ‘ Defe- 
nas ’—the Teutonic colonists who 
took possession of the country now 
known as Somersetshire and Devon- 


~..Shire. TAt any rate these barrows 


are, and have always been, the sub- 
jects of much remarkable local tra- 
dition. The fiery dragons, which 
in the North always guard the trea- 
sures of the tomb, have often been 
seen lighting on them; and those 
who have ventured to dig into them 
have been punished in various ways. 
Even when they have persevered, 
and reached the urn containing the 
prize, they have been overpowered 
by a mysterious faintness at the 
moment of uncovering it, and have 
only recovered to find the treasure 
which it must of course have 
held, conveyed away by the watch- 
ful guardian. Westcote, who wrote 
his Survey of Devon early in the 
seventeenth century, tells a story of 
one of these barrows which pre- 
serves so much Northern lore, and 
reads so much like a passage from 
an Icelandic saga, that it is worth 
quoting at length. 

A daily labouring man, he says, 
‘ by the workof his hand andsweatof 
his brow having gottenalittle imoney, 
was desirous to have a place to rest 
himself in old age, and therefore be- 
stowed it on some acres of waste 
land, and began to build a house 
thereon near or not far from a barrow 
named Broakenborough, whence he 
fetched stones and earth to further 
his work ; and having pierced into 
the bowels of the hillock he found 
therein a little place, as it had been 
a large oven, fairly, strongly, and 
closely walled up ; which comforted 
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him much; hoping that some great 
good would befall him, and that 
there might be some treasure there 
hidden. Wherewith encouraged, he 
plies his work earnestly until he 
had broken a hole ti:rough this wall, 
in the cavity whereof he espied an 
earthen pot. . . . But as he thrust 
in his arm and fastened his hand 
thereon hesuddenly heard, or seemed 
to hear, the noise of the trampling 
or treading of horses coming, as he 
thought, towards him, which caused 
him to forbear and arise from the 
place, fearing the comers would 
take his purchase from him (for he 
assured himself it was treasure) ; 
but looking about every way to see 
what company this was, he saw 
neither horse nor man in view. To 
the pot again he goes, and had the 
like success a second time ; and yet, 
looking all about, could ken nothing. 
At the third time he brings it away, 
and therein only a few ashes and 
bones, as if they had been of children 
or the like. But the man, whether 
by the fear, which yet he denied, or 
other cause which I cannot compre- 
hend, in very short time after lost 
senses both of sight and hearing, 
and in less than three months con- 
suming, died.’ 

This mounted host which the 
tomb-breaker heard coming towards 
him, is the ‘Gannreid’ or ‘spirit 
ride’ of Norway; a piece of wild 
folk-lore well known, under varying 
forms, in all Teutonic countries as 
well as in Scandinavia. It is the 
old ‘hunt of Odin,’ the ‘ Roland’s 
hunt’ of the Black Forest, and the 
medieval ‘Familia Hellequini’— 
the ‘ Maisne Hellequin’ whose ap- 
pearances are recorded by sundry 
chroniclers, the most striking story 
being one told by Ordericus Vitalis. 
The occurrence of this old belief in 
Devonshire is one among many 
proofs that although our English 
ancestors had become, nominally at 
least, Christians when (according 
to the usual belief) they first esta- 
blished themselves within the limits 
of the present county, they never- 
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theless brought with them the 
creeds of the heathenism they had 
e0 lately abjured, little if at all 
changed. The heroes of course re- 
tained their old renown; and the 
* barbara et antiquissima carmina’ in 
which their deeds had been cele- 
brated were stillsung. If the great 
gods, Woden and his brethren, had 
been deposed, they still retained 
much of their former might, and 
still lingered among the woodlands 
and on the moors under the guise 
of evil spirits and phantoms, with 
whom it was possible to maintain 
an unhallowed intercourse. Thus, 


*just as the Northern Odin with his~ 


two black dogs is sometimes to be 
met at the ‘Mora stones’ of the 
Swedish forests, where he ‘ gifts 
well’ those who speak him fairly, 
so in Devonshire the leader of 
the unearthly spirit hunt which 
frightened the ‘daily labouring 


man’ of Exmoor, now and then 
makes himself visible, and if he en- 
counter a human being sufficiently 


daring may be made to disclose the 
site of long-buried treasures or the 
lode of an undiscovered mine. When 
he is so seen he appears as a tall, 
swart figure, carrying a hunter’s 
horn, and with a long hunting pole 
slung at his back ; representing, no 
doubt, the guise in which hunters 
of former days followed the chase on 
Dartmoor, the pole being used to 
clear the bogs and morasses. He 
is attended by a pack of fire-breath- 
ing hounds; and in some stories 
they are described as pursuing 
the spectre of an unhappy mortal 
who thus ‘drees his wierd’ for 
crimes done on earth.' The 
‘yeth’ or ‘heath ’ hounds, as they 
are called in North Devon, the 
‘whish’ hounds of Dartmoor (and 
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the name directly connects their 
master with Woden, since ‘ wisc’ 
or ‘ wish ’ was, according to Kemble, 
one of his many synonyms—the 
lord of the ‘wish’ or spirit), haunt 
the wildest parts of the country, 
and have often been seen to emerge 
from, or to disappear within, the 
rings of some ancient entrenchment, 
such as Hembury above the Dart, 
or Cadbury overlooking the Exe, 
both places retaining much old- 
world tradition; the latter being es- 
pecially noticeable for a fiery ‘ drake’ 
or worm which takes nightly flights 
from its lofty hill to the opposite 
camp of Dolberry, within the park 
of Killerton. But for the most 
part the whish hounds remain un- 
seen; their cry sounding at one 
moment as if close at hand, and the 
next as if beyond the distant ridge 
of the hill. This is completely the 
description of the Ross-shire hunt 
in Albania—lines which Sir Walter 
Scott delighted to quote: 


There oft is heard at midnight, or at noon, 

Beginning faint, but rising still more loud, 

And nearer, voice of hunters and of hounds, 

And horns, hoarse-winded, blowing far and 
keen: 

Forthwith the hubbub multiplies ; the gale 

Labours with wilder shrieks and rifer din 

Of hot pursuit; the broken ery of deer 

Mangled by throttling dogs; the shouts of 
men, 

And hoofs, thick beating on the hollow hill. 

Sudden the grazing heifer in the vale 

Starts at the noise, and both the herdsman’s 
ears 

Tingle with inward dread. Aghast, he eyes 

The mountain’s height, and all the ridges 
round, 

Yet not one trace of living wight discerns, 

Nor knows, o’er-awed, and trembling as he 
stands, 

To what, or whom, he owes his idle fear, 

To ghost, to witch, to fairy, cr to fiend ; 

But wonders, and no end of wondering 


finds. 
= 4 


4 The late Mr. Couch, in his very pleasant History of Polperro, a small fishing town 
near Looe, in Cornwall, gives a fine legend of that district, where the whish hounds 
are known as ‘Dando and his dogs.’ A poor herdsman was one night passing across 
the moor, when he first heard, and then saw, the hunter and his pack. They pursued 
him, and just as they were about to fall on him, he fell on his knees in prayer. At 
once the hounds stood at bay, howling fearfully; and the hunter shouted, ‘ Bo shrove!’ 
whichfis said to mean in old Cornish, ‘The boy prays.’ At the words hounds and hunter 
éank into the earth. 
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The northern colonisation of Ross 
gives much interest to this picture. 
The trampling of horsemen, the 
‘hoofs, thick beating on the hollow 
hill,’ is one of the sounds which on 
Dartmoor generally accompanies 
the cry of the dogs. It is unlucky 
to hear this phantom chase, and 
most of all if it happens at noontide 
on a Sunday. An old moorman 
told us not long since, how some 
evil-disposed men with dogs and 
ferrets went rabbit-hunting on that 
day among the rocks of Dartmoor ; 
how, when they were in a wild 
hollow above the Avon water, they 
heard the whish hounds; how the 
dogs set up a ‘dismal noise’ and 
ran homewards as fast as they 
could; and how at the end of a 
fortnight they were all dead. It is 
worth noting that the Wilde Jager 
of the German forests is most active 
of a Sunday, as in Biirger’s famous 
ballad : 

The beams of God’s own hallowed day 

Had tinted yonder spire with gold ; 

And calling sinful man to pray, 
Loud, long, and deep the bell had tolled. 


And this is not the only manner 
in which the old heathen belief 
seems to be brought into collision 
with Christianity. One story of the 
whish hounds, well known on Dart- 
moor, tells how they followed the 
spirit of a man whom they were 
hunting, into a church while the 
service was proceeding. The priest, 
like the Holy Father in the pre- 
sence of the ‘Grey Brother,’ was 
arrested in his office. The congre- 
gation were struck dumb, and so 
they must have continued but for 
the entrance of another priest, 
mighty in exorcism, who made the 
‘dogs of hell’ disappear, and freed 
the hunted spirit. Such stories as 
these take us back to the twilight 
time of half belief, to the conflict 
between Woden and the ‘ White 
Christ,’ as Our Lord was called by 
the Northmen. Of later date than 
these, and partly founded on them, 
must be the strange piece of Cornish 
folk-lore which describes the appear- 
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ance of the spectre of Tregeagle in 
the assize court at Bodmin, whence 
he could not be removed but by a 
‘synod’ of Churchmen. 

That Dartmoor is one of the great 
strongholds of Devonshire folk-lore, 
is due not only to its wild, unchanged 
character, but to its having been for 
so long the ‘mark’ between the 
Cornish Britons and the English. 
The mark was always a haunted 
district—the abode of powerful 
elves. and of terrific ‘moor-steppers,’ 
like the Grendel in Beowuif. Thus 
the stores of Teutonic heathendom 
were gathered here; and thus to 
this day the country retains its 
ancient reputation. No true Devon- 
shire peasant cares to venture alone 
among its wilder recesses. He will 
himself come to some harm, or the 
horse he may be riding will suffer, 
‘frayed’ by some eldrich sight or 
sound. On the western side of 
Dartmoor it is curious to find a 
very distinct proof that we are here 
on the English border-land, in the 
belief, even now not quite ex- 
tinguished, that all real Cornish 
men havetails. So the descendants 
of certain Britons in Dorsetshire, 
who, according to the legend, in- 
sulted St. Augustine the missionary, 
are said to have been always tailed ; 
and the same calamity befell those 
who troubled the same saint at 
Stroud in Kent; or, according to 
another version, those- who at the 
same place cut off the tails of some 
horses belonging to St. Thomas of 
Canterbury. a 
“To the old English heathenry 
introduced, and yet lingering, on and 
neer Dartmoor, must be referred the 
story of the great cromlech at Drew- 
steignton, called the Spinsters’ Rock, 
and said to have been raised in a 
single day by three spinners or 
‘spinsters.. These are the three 
Fates of our ancestors; ‘ mighty 
wives’ who, like the Greek Moire, 
were ever spinning and weaving the 
web of human destiny. They had 
much in common with the Scandina- 
vian Valkyrs, the ‘choosers of the 
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slain,’ whose mysterious weaving 
song in the Caithness cavern— 


Weave the warp and weave the woof— 


has been translated by Gray. There 
are some rude Saxon lines which 
tell of their stormy flight over hill 
and moorland ; and in some parts of 
Devonshire it is held that a certain 
night in June decides the fate of the 
apple crop for the coming season. 
Three powerful witches (to this the 
great ‘wives’ have descended) then 
pass through the air; and if they 
drop certain charms on the blossom- 
ing orchards, the crop will be 
blighted.? 

Again, the name of Tiw, the 
Teutonic deity who is recorded 
in ‘ Tuesday,’ seems to be retained 
in that of the Dewerstone (Tiwes- 
stan), a lofty "and picturesque rock 
overhanging the brawling stream of 
the Plym, tufted with broom and 
coppice, and crowned by a broad 
mass of granite. The Dewerstone 
is frequented by a goblin in the 
shape of a shaggy black dog; but 
Tiw himself, whose ‘ faded splendour 
wan’ has sunk to the attributes of 
the medizval demon, does not seem 
to have quite forsaken it. More 
thar once, after a deep fall of snow, 
the traces of a naked human foot 
and of a cloven hoof have been 
followed, winding round the rock 
tothe summit. Thunor, the brother 
of Tiw, has perhaps shared the same 
fate, if it were he in devil’s form 
who diverted the great thunder 
storm of 1638 towards the church of 
Widdecombe in the Dartmoors, when 
a pinnacie of the stately tower was 
knocked off, a ball of fire passed 
through the building in the time of 
Divine service, and many persons 
were killed. On that day a horse- 
man wearing huge riding boots 
stopped at an inn on the moor and 
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asked for drink. Theale went hiss- 
ing down his throat ; and the land- 
lord, who looked curiously into the 
boots, observed that one of them 
contained a cloven hoof. 

Another old Teutonic deity, but 
a brighter and gentler one, has 
thought fit to linger about the old 
house of the Goulds, a very ancient 
Devonshire family, in the parish of 
Lew Trenchard, not far from Lid- 
ford. She is a true ‘ White Lady,’ 
and shows herself not only to 
members of the family, but to 
villagers and chance wanderers. 
She appears always in white, with 
iong fair hair, and sparkling all 
over as if covered with water drops. 
Her favourite haunt is an avenue 
leading to the house; but she also 
much affected a gallery now pulled 
down, since the destruction of 
which she has been seen less fre- 
quently. She seems to be a guar- 
dian of orchards; for on one occa- 
sion she frightened away thieves 
who were about to steal the fruit; 
and her connection with water is 
shown by her appearances on the 
banks of the river and at the margin 
of wells. She is most likely one of 
the shining goddesses of our English 
ancestors, Beorhte (Bertha, the 
‘bright’ one), or Eostre, who gives 
name to the Christian Easter. The 
‘ Wassermiidchen’ of Germany is 
different, and belonged to an 
inferior race. Her dress, when she 
appears among mortals, is never 
glittering; but one corner of her 
white apron always remains wet, in 
token of her aquatic nature. The 
White Lady of Lew Trenchard is 
there held to be the spirit of a 
certain Madam Gould. She warns 
herdescendants of coming misfortune 
or death; and in this manner she 
connects herself with those domestic 
spirits, omens, and death tokens, 


?In other parts of the county this is known as ‘ Frankum’s night,’ and the story is 
that long ago on this night one Frankum made a ‘ sacrifice’ in his orchard with the object 
of getting a specially fine crop. His spells were answered by a blight ; and the night is 


thus regarded as most critical. 
name ‘ Frankum’ may be worth enquiring. 


Whether any trace of old heathenism lies hid in the 
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which are constantly found attach- 
ed to long-descended families, and 
especially to those which seem to 
have fixed their roots in the English 
soil before the Conquest. Thus in 
Devonshire, whenever any one of 
the Aclands crosses for the first time 
the threshold of the house of Acland 
(Oakland) near Barnstaple, the 
cradle of his race, he falls on the 
floor in a faint; and so the Oxen- 
hams have their bird with a white 
breast which appears to members of 
the family as a forewarning of death. 
The ancient house of Oxenham lies 
near South Zeal on the northern 
border of Dartmoor ; and in a neigh- 
bouring parish (Zeal Monachorum) 
lived that branch of the Oxenhams 
to some of whom occurred the ap- 
pearances of the bird as recorded in 
the well-known ‘ Howell’s letter.’ 
Howell declares that he had seen 
at a stonemason’s in Fleet Street a 
monument about to be sent into 
Devonshire, with an inscription 
mentioning the bird; but no such 
monument is now to be found either 
at Zeal Monachorum or in any other 
church of the district. We may 
add here that the pool adjoining the 
barton of Bath near North Tawton, 
which gave name to a family of 
Bath (de Bathonia) from whom 
many distinguished scions have 
sprung, still remains, and still over- 
flows in token of some approaching 
change, such, says Westcote, as ‘ the 
death of any great prince or other 
strange accident.’ 

The rivers which descend from 
Dartmoor, and especially the Dart, 
retain something of the mysterious 
character assigned to running water 
by all the Northern races. The 
Dart, like the Tweed and others 
of the great Scottish streams, is 
almost personified ; and ‘ Dart came 
down last night ’—after a flood—or 
‘Hearken how Dart cryeth ’—when 
his sound is heard at a distance, are 
Devonshire phrases which may often 
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be noted. The ‘cry’ of the river is 
that londer sound which rises in 
still, clouded weather, or towards 
nightfall. Like the ‘calling of the 
sea,’ or the ‘ calling of the northern 
cleeves’ (cliffs) in Cornwall, it is 
held to be of evil omen when heard 
far inland, or out of sight of the 
river. It is the cry of the river 
spirit for his prey; and the local 
rhyme runs thus: 


River of Dart, river of Dart, 
Every year thou claim’st a heart. 


Of many a German river there is 
the same belief—that at least once 
in the year the ‘ spirit of the flood’ 
demands a human victim —a 
‘survival,’ it may be, from times 
when such victims were actually 
offered to it. Of the same character 
is the wild superstition belonging 
to a large flat stone on a common 
near Honiton. It is said to have 
been used for human sacrifices ; and 
every night it descends the hill, 
and bathes in the stream below for 
the purpose of washing out the stain 
of human blood which is still upon 
it, returning to its proper position 
before morning. 


They say blood will have blood ; 
Stones have been known to move and trees 
to speak, 
Augurs and understood relations have 
By magot pies, and choughs, and rooks, 
brought forth 
The secret’st man of blood.® 


Many of the rude stone monuments 
are said to move in a similar, 
though less outrageous, fashion. A 
circle called Nine Stones on the side 
of Belstone Tor dances every day 
at noon; and the ‘Grey Wethers’ 
in the heart of Dartmoor turn 
round at sunrise. Perhaps the 
belief at Ottery St. Mary, that the 
effigy of a certain John Coke, said 
to have been shot by his brother, 
descends from its niche at night 
and walks about the church, be- 
longs to this class of folk-lore. 





® Macbeth. The folk-lore connected with this stone is mentioned by the late Mr. 


Kirwan in his Memoir on the Excavation of Tumuli cn Farway Down, 
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It must not be forgotten, however, 
that Devonshire belongs to that 
part of England in which the Celtic 
race was certainly not exterminated 
by the English conquerors, as in 
the eastern and southern regions; 
and that we might reasonably expect 
to find much Celtic lore side by 
side, if not mingled, with that of 
the invading Teutons. It is not 
indeed easy to distinguish them ; 
for although, as a general rule, the 
imagination of Celtic races is 
brighter and less austere than that 
of the North—delighting in the 
sunshine like Claude, while the 
Teuton or the Scandinavian, after 
the manner of Ruysdael— 


Deepens the murmur of the falling floods, 
And breathes a browner horror on the 
Ww 


yet either race has its terrors and 
its brightnesses ; and where they 
are mingled, as in Devonshire, it is 
hardly safe to assign any piece of 
_ folk-lore exclusively to one or the _ 
other. Nevertheless we shall not 


perhaps be going far wrong if we 
give the pixies (why should we 
not say ‘piskies’ after the native 
fashion?) of the ancient ‘ West 
Wales’ to the old ‘ Welsh ’ inhabit- 
ants—at least in their general 


features. This is the more probable 
because the Northern elves seem 
to be represented here by a race 
called the ‘ derricks,’ who frequent 
soli woods (like Wistman’s 
wood on Dartmoor), and sometimes 
visit old houses, to bless or to punish 
the inhabitants, after the fashion of 
their kinsfolk in the Norwegian 
ballad : 


Then along the stream to the shining sands 
The elves came trooping down, 

And up the rock of Hronesnes 
They mounted every one. 

All through the halls the hill-folk rode, 
The hill-folk small and fair ; 

And the king, with a crown of silver pale, 
Stepped up the stately stair. 


‘ Derrick’ is no doubt the old Eng- 
lish ‘dweorg’ = ‘dwarf,’ of which 
‘dwerk’ is a later medieval form. 
The meaning of ‘pixy’ has ge- 
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nerally been sought in Welsh; 
and ‘pwe,’ a goblin, a cousin of 
the Irish ‘ Phooka,’ has been pro- 
posed as the etymon. ‘The pixies” 
are found not only in Devonshire 
and Cornwall, but in parts of 
Somersetshire and Dorsetshire— 
just, in fact, in that district which 
so long remained Celtic. They are 
true mischievous elves; Dryden’s 
‘ spirits of a middle sort ’— 


Too black for heaven, and yet too white for 
hell, 


Who just dropt half-way down, nor lower 
fell— 


malicious at times, yet hardly 
tinged with the darkest hues of 
the under-world. They appear in 
various forms—often dressed in 
green, like the Highlander’s ‘men 
of peace’ or the Welshman’s ‘ fair 
family’ — and indeed like most of 
the elfin tribes; sometimes in 
ragged clothes, like the Scottish 
Brownie, when they labour in the 
barn or the yard, and vanish for 
ever if new garments are provided 
for them; and sometimes in a 
fashion which seems to be peculiar 
to Dartmoor —like balls of fern or of 
heather, swept onward before the 
wind. The only similar ‘ present- 
ment’ we can call to mind is that 
of the spirit ‘Orthone,’ who, as 
Froissart tells us, disported himself 
in the castle of Gaston de Foix in 
the guise of a reed or straw. The 
favourite pixy amusement is to 

Mislead night wanderers, laughing at their 

harm ; 

and when their victim is effectually 
‘pixy-led’ and bewildered, or has 
been decoyed into some morass or 
water-course, tomock him with loud, 
shrill laughier (‘to laugh like a 
pixy’ isa West Country saying) and 
‘tacking’ of tiny hands. They delight 
in riding horses by night, when they 
plait their manes, and tangle them 
with seed-vessels of the burdock. 
There are certain well-known fields 
into which if the farmer by any 
chance turns his horses, he is certain 
to find them in the morning covered 
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with foam and in a state of extreme 
terror. Like other elves, they 
carry off infants from the cradle, 
leaving some ill-featured creature 
in their stead; and fifty years since 
a dwarfed or withered being was to 
be found in most villages on the 
Dartmoor border, who was held to 
be a pixy changeling. There is a 
very curious connection between 
the pixies and the wild animals of 
the moor, especially with the fox, 
which figures in many local stories. 
These turn frequently on a struggle 
in craft and cunning between the 
fox and the pixy—the latter ge- 
nerally getting the mastery. In 
these stories the pixies are repre- 
sented as living in separate houses 
—wooden, ‘stonen,’ or iron—the 
last material being used by skilful 
pixies to defeat the fox, who can 
‘paw down’ a wooden or a ‘stonen’ 
house, and then—so run the tales— 
devour the unfortunate pixy. But 
it is generally held that the ‘ gates’ 
to pixyland are the deepest bogs on 
the moor, over which the cotton 
grass flutters its white tassels ; 
shallow quicksands on the shores of 
tidal rivers ; or hollow clefts and 
caverns, like the pixies’ house on 
Sheepstor, or the pixies’ cave in the 
limestone rock at Chudleigh. All 
these places lead direct to their 
country, and all are what old moor 
folk call ‘critical’ places for 
children. They are liable to be 
snatched away like Kilmeny ; and 
no one should ever visit such a spot 
without leaving behind him an offer- 
ing in the shape of a pin, a piece 
of iron, or a fragment of bright- 
coloured cloth. It may be doubted, 
perhaps, whether the pins and the 
iron were not at first left as spells 
against the malign influence, and not 
as offerings; but at any rate, when 
the Chudleigh cave was first exa- 
mined by scientific explorers, early 
in the present century, a large mass 
of soft stalagmite near the entrance 
was found stuck full of pins, some 
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of which were very ancient. Pixy- 
land itself seems to be a shado 
duplicate of ‘middle earth.’ The 
pixies have villages and churches. 
They pound their cider and grind 
their corn; and the hum of their 
talk and the sound of their work 
may be heard by all who enter 
their ‘house’ among the granite 
masses on the side of Sheepstor. 
On Sundays the faint chime of their 
church bells is audible; for the 
pixies are great bell-ringers, and, 
unlike the Northern trollds and 
duergar, they seem to have taken 
kindly to the Christian faith. 
When they attached themselves toa 
certain Anne Jeffries of St. Teath in 
Cornwall, they fed her, with their 
own bread; and Master Moses Pitt, 
who (about 1693) told the story of 
Anne in a letter to Dr. Edward 
Fowler, Bishop of Gloucester, says 
that ‘she once gave me a piece of 
that bread, which I did eat, and I 
think it was the most delicious 
bread that ever I did eat, either 
before or since.’4 In some parts of 
Cornwall it is believed that the 
pixies are the ‘old people,’ who 
held the country before the arrival 
of the existing race ; and that they 
are gradually becoming smaller and 
smaller, until at last they turn into 
‘muryans’ or ants. For this rea- 
son it is most unlucky to destroy 
an ants’ nest; and if, at a certain 
age of the moon, & , Piece of tin is 
placed in a ‘ muryan’s bank,’ it will 
Shortly be turned into silver. + 
This ‘ muryan ’ transformation is 
a piece of pure Celticism, and may 
be compared with the Cornish story 
of the first mole, preserved by one to 
whom lovers of true poetry and ro- 
mantic Cornish traditions are greatly 
indebted—the Reverend Robert 
Hawker, Vicar of Morwenstow. The 
story, which belongs, no doubt, to 
the primitive stores of Celtic tradi- 
tion, has been connected with the 
great hero of Eastern Cornwall, Sir 
Bevil Grenville ; just as much float- 


* Moses Pitt’s curious account is printed in the Harleian Miscellany. 
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ing Scottish tradition has gathered 
round Thomas the Rhymer, and much 
old Devonshire lore has been asso- 
ciated with Sir Francis Drake. A 
great festivity, it is said, was to 
be held at Stowe, where Sir Bevil 
was to lead the dance. A certain 
lady in the neighbourhood, famous 
for her beautiful eyes, for the mag- 
nificence with which she dressed, 
and for her extreme pride, was 
about to attend it, and descended 
to the hall of her mansion wearing 
a robe of black velvet, and a collar 
of pearls about her neck. The old 
mother, who sat at her spinning 
wheel by the hearth, prayed that God 
might bless her haughty daughter. 
‘There is no need of that prayer,’ 
said the lady. ‘ With this dress— 
and with these eyes— ;’ but she had 
not finished when she disappeared, 
leaving no trace behind. Search 
was made in vain; and on the 
following morning a small earthen 
hillock was found in front of the 
door, having on it a gold ring 
which, as was well known, the lady 
had on her finger when she vanished. 
On the ring were words in old 
Cornish, of which the sense ran— 
‘The earth must hide eyes and 
pride.’ She had become the first 
mole ever seen in Cornwall; still 
attired in black velvet and pearls, 
but blind and feeble. 

There is one class of stories very 
common in both Devonshire and 
Cornwall which can hardly be 
assigned to one race or the other, 
but is found well diffused through- 
out all branches of the Aryan stock 
—those relating to endless labour. 
One of the most picturesque belongs 
to a wooded valley—a pass from 
the lower lands into the high moors 
at their back—in the parish of 
Dean Prior, the Dean in which 
Robert Herrick the poet spent the 
greater part of his life as vicar, 
where he found matter for his 
Hesperides in the daffodils, the vio- 
lets, and the primroses that star 
the hedge-rows and steep crofts, and 


in the orchard blossoms that in 
spring time— 
—are lovely leaves, where we 

May read how soon things have 

Their end, though ne’er so brave ; 
but where he grumbled over the 
‘rocky ways,’ and all the savageness 
of the wild, broken country that 
now most of all delights the 
wanderer—steep hill-sides, down 
which stream ‘clatters’ of grey 
rock, half hidden by clusters of 
birch and of holly, and by gnarled 
oak trees that gather lower down, 
close in the valley; through which 
the Dean Burn winds and dashes, 
a true mountain stream, flinging 
itself in one place over a rock of 
some height, fringed with heather 
and whortleberry. To the deep, 
dark pool at the foot of this water- 
fall belongs the story. A weaver 
in the hamlet of Dean, famous for 
the excellence of his work, died and 
was buried. But a week had not 
passed when he appeared again at 
his loom, in the low upper chamber 
of his cottage, took up his shuttle 
once more, and was heard at his 
work night and day. Now the 
Vicar of Dean in that day was a 
man who, like Michael Scott— 

Had learnt the art that none may name 

In Padua, far beyond the sea. 
He was a traveller and a learned 
scholar; and when he found how 
matters stood he went at once to 
the door of the cottage and called 
to the spirit to come down. ‘I will,’ 
was the reply, ‘ when I have worked 
out my quill’ (the quantity of 
yarn carried at one time by the 
spindle). ‘No,’ said the Vicar ; 
‘ thou hast been long enough there ; 
come down at once.’ So the ghost 
came down the stairs, and followed 
submissively to the churchyard, 
where the Vicar, taking a handful 
of earth from a new-made grave, 
flung it in the weaver’s face, crying, 
‘ Become at once a black hound.’ 
Instantly in place of the spirit 
appeared a large black hound. 
The Vicar led him towards Dean 
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wood; and as they entered it, a 
strong wind shook all the trees till 
they ‘seemed as if they were 
coming together.’ The hound and 
his master passed upward to the 
pool of the waterfall. There the 
Vicar produced a pierced nut-shell, 
and bound the spirit to remain there 
until, with the shell, he shall have 
dipped out the pool. At noonday 
or at midnight he may sometimes 
be seen at his work. 

It is with a pierced limpet shell 
that the giant Tregeagle is bound 
to dip out Dozmare pool on the 
hills near the Cornish Cheesewring ; 
and a spirit named Bingie is con- 
demned to drain Cranmere on 
Dartmoor with an oat-sieve. On 
the north coast, it is said that the 
Tracy who was one of the murderers 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury is 
labouring at a heavy penance by 
‘making bundles of the sand in 
Woollacombe Bay, and wisps of 
the same.’ He may be heard on 
stormy nights howling at his work. 
A still wilder version is connected 


with a Lady Howard, a great lady 
of Tavistock, who by unfair means 


disposed of four husbands in 
succession. She drives nightly in 
a coach of bones from the gateway 
of Fitzford, her house at Tavistock, 
to the moorland ‘ park’ of Okehamp- 
ton Castle. There a greyhound 
which attends her plucks a single 
blade of grass, and carries it in bis 
mouth back to Fitzford before cock- 
crow. So she must travel every 
night until the park shall be quite 
bare. 

Much Devonshire legend clings, 
as has been already said, about the 
name of Sir Irancis Drake; and 
much more has gathered about the 
great house of Courtenay. One 
such legend, interesting from its 
localisation, deserves notice here. 
It is the story of the ‘seven pre- 
bends of Chulmleigh,’ or the ‘ seven 
crosses of Tiverton,’ told by West- 
cote in his Survey of Devon and by 
Cleaveland in his Histor of they 
Courtenays. 
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‘A poor labouring man hav- 
ing many children, and think- 
ing himself overburdened by 
such a multiplied blessing of God 
in that kind,’ left his home and 
remained absent for seven years. 
He then returned; and twelve 
months afterwards his wife ‘ was 
delivered of a very fruitful birth, 
namely, seven sons; which being 
so secretly kept as but known to 
himself and his wife, he, despairing 
of Divine providence, resolveth to 
let them swim in our river’—a 
stream that passes Chulmleigh on 
its way to the Taw. ‘But here,’ 
continues Westcote, ‘aspice opera 
Dei et admirare.’ The Countess of 
Devon, ‘having been somewhere 
abroad to take the air, or rather 
doing some pious work,’ met the 
man with the seven children in a 
basket, and asked what he was 
carrying. ‘ Stricken well near dead 
with the question, he answered 
they were whelps.” The Countess 
insisted on seeing them. ‘The man 
protests they are puppies, not worth 
the rearing; until hard pressed, he 
falls on his knees, and discovereth 
his purpose with all former circum- 
stances.’ Touched with pity, the 
lady ‘ relieveth him from the burden, 
ordereth her servants to carry home 
the seven children, provides them 
with nurses, rears them carefully in 
all honesty and learning, and when 
they are grown to man’s estate, 
settlesoneach a “ prebend”’ from her 
estates in the parish of Chulmleigh.’ 
The scene of this story is placed 
at Chulmleigh by Westcote, and 
by Cleaveland at a place on Short- 
ridgehill near Tiverton, called the 
* seven crosses’ from seven crosses of 
stone which the Countess caused to 
be erected there in memory of her 
adventure. ‘These crosses have 
long disappeared ; and the name in 
all probability, like the ‘seven 
wents’ or roads met with in some 
parts of Kent, referred in reality to 
the many cross-roads which still 
join each other at that point. The 
Courtenays were lords of both 
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Chulmleigh and Tiverton. The 
Countess of the story is sometimes 
said to have been the famous 
Isabella de Fortibus ; and an effigy 
of a much later period, in the 
church of Powderham, long regard- 
ed as hers, was thought to in- 
dicate her rescue of the ‘ whelps’ 
by the dogs which, as in many 
medieval monuments, are placed 
at her head and at her feet. 

The story thus localised in 
Devonshire belongs, like that of the 
faithful hound Gelert, the dog of 
Montargis, and a vast assemblage 
of similar legends, to the primeeval 
fiction—rather perhaps the prim- 
seval mythology—of the world. It 
is found scattered throughout dif- 
ferent parts of Europe, and may 
be traced in some of the most 
ancient collections of Indian fable. 
In Europe it has been appropriated 
by Teutonic races rather than by 
Celts. The Guelfs (welfes—whelps 
—the name is really a form of the 
old German .‘ Wulf’), Dukes of 
Bavaria, who gave their name to 
the great faction which supported 
the Popes against the Ghibellines, 
and from whom the reigning family 
in England is descended, were so 
called, it is said, from a calamity 
which befell a certain Lady Irmen- 
trude, wife of Isenbard of Altorf. 
She accused one of her women of 
evil life because she had become 
the happy mother of three sons at a 
birth. Asa punishment, the lady 
herself in the following year was 
delivered at once of twelve boys, 
who, the chronicler is careful to 
add, ‘ were very little.’ Her hus- 
band was absent; and ‘remember- 
ing the scandal she had formerly 
laid on the poor woman,’ she 
determined to save one only of her 
sons, and to drown the rest. As in 
the Devonshire story, the children 
are saved; here by Isenbard, their 
father, who falls in with them on 
their way to the river, insists on 


seeing what is in the basket, makes 
the bearer confess, and causes the 
eleven ‘whelps’ to be secretly 
brought up. They are at last con- 
fronted with the one whom Irmen- 
trude had retained, and recognised 
as brothers by the ‘ likelihood.’ 

Here the story is placed some 
way down in the annals of the 
Bavarian Wulfings (for the house 
was an ancient one before the 
‘whelps’ appeared), and it was 
no doubt transferred to them from 
some wider and more national 
position, Paul Warnefrid, himself 
a Lombard, has prefixed to his 
book of Lombard History, written 
in the latter half of the eighth 
century, some curious legends, 
which are evidently the primitive 
traditions of the race. Among them 
occurs that of a woman who, hav- 
ing brought forth seven sons, 
flung them into a fish pond to be 
drowned. Agilmund, King of the 
Lombards, passes, and seeing the 
bodies in the pond, turns them this 
way and that with his long spear. 
One of the children, yet living, 
seizes the king’s spear. Agilmund 
causes him to be taken up, declares 
that he will become a great man, 
and gives him the name of Lamissio, 
because ‘in the Lombard tongue a 
fis: pond is named Lama,’*> La- 
missio is one of the Lombard heroes. 
Many wonders are told of him; and 
he became himself at last king of 
the nation. Traces of a former 
connection between the Lombards 
and the Saxons have often been 
noticed ; and it is interesting to find 
this story in the traditions of either 
people. 

Here we must close. Enough has 
perhaps been written to confirm the 
suggestion of Kemble—that much 
curious old English lore might pro- 
bably be discovered in Devonshire. 
The mine has still to be thoroughly 
worked. 

Ricnarp Joun Kine. 


5 De Gestis Langobardorum, Lib. I. ¢. xv. 
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